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ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 





Elements of the Philofophy of the Mind, and of Moral Philefiphy. To 
which is prefixed a Compendium of Logic. By Thomas Belfham. 


gs. 8vo. Pp. 448. 1801. 


R. Belfham’s book profeffes no lefs than to deliver, in an abridged 

form, a complete fy{tem of logic, a complete theory of the ope- 
rations of the human mind, both intelle€tual and a@tive, and a com- 
plete theory of moral fentiments. It is a view of Hartley’s philofo- 
phy which the author propofes to give in the two laft of thefe articles. 
‘This is not the only view we have of the fame doétrine. His book 
therefore is one of a clafs; and we fhall on that account give it 
a more full inveftigation than its individual merits would entitle 
it to, 

In the firft place, we obje& to his arrangement. He himfelf tells 
us that ‘‘ logic is one branch of the theory of the human mind ap- 
plied to a practical purpofe.” This is abundantly exceptionable as 
a definition. But furely, according to this account, the application 
of the theory ought not to be taught before the theory. Yet.in Mr. 
Belfham’s book logic ftands firlt; his theory of the human mind 
comes after. He does not feem to have confidered the difference be- 
tween f{cience and art and their conne€tion with one another; fcience 
is the foundation of art, and art is built on f{cience. Logic teaches 
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2 ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


the art of applying the faculties of the mind, and the account of the 
laws of human thought is the fcience on which that art is founded. 
To place, therefore, as Mr. B. has done, his logic before his meta- 
phytics, is exactly the fame thing as for a perfon profeffing to deliver 
a {yftem of geometry to place trigonometry and navigation before the 
elements of Euclid. 

The logic itfelf is a fhort view of the vulgar old fyftem. It is ne 
more than an account of the fyllogittic method of reafoning, with 
an appendage, which fince the time of Mr. Locke has been generally 
srefixed to it, an abridgement of his doctrine of ideas, all copied 
chiefly from Dr. Watts. It deferves, therefore, little either of praife 
or blame, which is not due to the treatife of that author. F 

Let us examine, however, one or two of his enumerations and defi- 
nitions, that we may fee what acutenefs and accuracy we have to ex- 

& from him as ametaphyfician. ‘* Perception, judgment, reafon- 
ing, and difpofition,” fays he, in his introduction, ** are the opera- 
tions of the mind in the acquifition and communication of know- 
ledge.”” By this account, memory has nothing to do in the acquifi- 
tion of knowledge. At the beginning of Sec. 1ft. is this definition, 
«¢ Perception is the attention which the mind pays to a variety of 
impreflions made upon it by external objects, or by internal feelings ; 
or, it isthe faculty by which we acquire fenfations and ideas.” Not 
to-afk him what he means by impreflions made upon the mind, or 
how external obje&ts'can make an impreflion on the mind, let us only 
afk what he means ‘ by internal feelings making an impreffion on 
the mind.”’ If thefe feelings are of the internal part of the body, 
they make impreflions on the mind in the fame way as the feelings 
of the external part. But if they be what are called mental feelings, 
we know not what kind of impreffion on the mind a mental feeling 
can make. The mental feeling is itfelf an impreffion, by Mr. B.’s 
dogtrine: to fay, therefore, that a mental feeling makes an im- 
prefiion on the mind is to fay that an impreffion on the mind makes 
an impreflion on the mind. 

«“ Or,” fays Mr. B. ‘ perception is the faculty by which we acquire 
fenfations and ideas.”” ‘To make this definition intelligible, he fhould 
firft have given us the definition of fenfation and idea. However he 
gives it us immediately after. ‘* Senfation,” fays he, ‘ is the per- 
ception of an ebject by the organs of fenfe.” By the definition of 
perception, fenfation is got by means of perception. By the de- 
finition of fenfation, it is perception itfelf. Perception therefore is 
got by means of perception; and fenfation and perception are the 
fame thing. 

We have, in the fame page, another definition of fenfation. ‘“ A 
fenfation is the impreffion made upon the mind by an objec actually 

refent,” A fenfation therefore is an impreffion. Perception, he 
dons told us before, is the faculty by which we acquire fenfations. It 


is thercfore-the faculty by which we acquire impreflions, Eut he | 
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told us in the fame definition that perception is the faculty of aftend- 
ing to impreffions. How then can it be the faculty by which they 
are acquired? How can it attend to them unlefs they be acquired 
already? But, further, he tells us here that fenfation isimpreflion. He 
told us in the fentence before that it is perception. Therefore fen- 
fation, perception, and impreffion, are all exactly the farhe thing, 
We have often heard of reafoning ina circle; but this is the firit 
fpecimen of defining in a circle which has ftruck our attention, 

It was not to be expected that an author of this ‘cait fhould produce 
any of the improvements, which logic, as ftill taught, ftands fo much 
in need of. But an author, who at this time of day undertakes to 
deliver a fyftem of logic, fhould certainly know that the f, logiftic 
art is a very fmall part of that important fubje@. Lord Bacon gave 
a very comprehenfive view of ‘it under four heads, 1. Ars In- 
veniendi, 2. Ars Judjcandi, 3. Ars Retinendi, 4. Ars Tradendi, 
The firft of thefe, as far as refpeéted the arts and fciences, Lord 
Bacon pronounced to be entirely wanting in his time, and exerted 
all his abilities to fupply, producing his glorious doctrine of in- 
duction. And it is truly aftonifhing that none of the authors who 
fince his time have produced fyftems of logic, have thought of de- 
livering fully fo much as what he has left us on that fubjeé, not to 
fpeak of perfe€ting what he left uncompleted. ‘This author is fo 
perfectly unacquainted with the nature of Lord Bacon’s Induction, 
that he evidently confounds it (fee his account of Induction) with 
the old indu€tion of the fchools; of which Lord Bacon pronounces 
thus, ** Vitiofa plane eft et incompetens, & naturam tantum abeft 
ut perficiat, ut etiam pervertat & detorqueat. Hec induCtionis forma 
tam pinguis eft & craifa, ut incredibile videatur tam acuta & fubtilia 
ingenia potuiile eam mundo obtrudere, wifi illud in caufa fuiffet quod 
opera feftinata ad theorias & dogmata contendiffent. It was the {pecies 
moft fuitable to the genius and practice of Mr. B. We do not mean 
to {peak difrefpeétfully of this gentleman’s abilities or intentions ; 
but furely we may be allowed to conclude, from the fpecimen we 
have already exhibited, that his talent is not for metaphyfics. 

We now proceed to the fecond part of this book, the philofophy 
of the human mind. The author himfelf tells us, very juftly, as he 
enters upon this fubje&t, that the object of the philofophy of mird is 
** to inveftigate the laws of the intelle@ual world ;” he adds, ** and 
explain tht phenomena.” This is exactly the fame thing. To ex- 
plain the phenomena is to inveftigate the laws of any part of nature, 
and to inveftigate the laws is to explain the ped ee This is 
another of thofe inftances, with which this book abounds, of inaccu- 
racy in the ufe of language, and a feeming ignorance of the true bufi- 
nefs of philofophy. 

In inveftigating the laws of any part of nature, there are two ways 
which may be followed, either, rit, what Lord Bacon calls anticipa- 
tiones, that is, forming conjeftures beforehand of what we think 
are the rules which nature follows in producing the events which we 
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obferve, and then endeavouring to make thefe events correfpond to 
our theory ; or 2dly, carefully obferving the events which nature 
produces, to learn from thefe events themfelves what is the eftablifhed 
order in which nature actually brings them about. The firit of thefe 
is called the method of hypothefis or theory ; the fecond that ‘of in- 
duétion or experience. Mr. B. after {tating Sir 1faac Newton’s ab- 
{tract of the rules of this fecond mode of philofophiling, declares, “ that 
thefe rules which have been fo fuccefsfully applied to the invettigation 
of the phenomena of nature, ought to be adhered to with equal rigour 
in our attempts to folve the phenomena of mind.” And yet im- 
mediately after he enters upon a formal vindication of the firit mode, 
and direéts himfelf by it through the whole of his book. All that he 
has faid in favour of hypothefis, and al] that can be faid, amounts 
only to this, that it may fometimes be ufed asa help to induétion, 
but never that it can be fubftituted for induction, as he has employed 
it ; and he even allows that it is a dangerous help. Dr. Hartley, 
Dr. Prieftley, and Mr. Belfham have proceeded altogether according 
to the firfi method. Mr. Locke, Dr. Reid, Mr. Dugald Stuart, and 
fome others have made great efforts to introduce the fecond mode of 
philofophifing into the inquiries refpecting mind. It is rather re- 
markable that Dr. Prieftley and Mr. Belfham, not contented with 
adopting in their own practice the firft mode of philofophifing, have 
dtated themfelves to be the peculiar enemies of thofe who have adopted 
the fecond; and have remarked, the former of thefe gentlemen in 
particular, upon Dr. Reid and fome others of the Scottifh philo- 
fophers, with an illiberality of conftruction, and a coarfenels of abufe, 
not very becoming either philofophers or gentlemen. 

They have, indeed, been very eager to reprefent Mr. Locke as of 
their party ; how juflly the flighteft acquaintance with his book muft 
demonttrate. Mr. Locke’s object was not to give a theory of the 
mind ; he does not even propofe to inveftigate all the faculties of the 
mind; he inveftigates one faculty only. The obje& of his book is 
twofold; rit, to examine the faculty of conception; and, adly, the 
nature and extent of evidence. ‘The firft of thefe objects he accom- 
plifhes by two inquirics; 1ft, what are the fources from which our 
conceptions are derived ; thefe, according to him, are fenfation and 
refleClion : ad, what are the heads under which our conceptions, in- 
finite and diverfified as they appear, may be clafled. The latter of thefe 
inquiries he has executed in a manner wonderfully fatisfactory, an 
atchievement of thought the greateft perhaps on record in the hiftor 
of the human mind. He firft divides them into two grand claffes, 
ft, fimple, 2d, compound, and fhews what is the nature of each. 
Thefeagain are fubdivided, 1ft, the fimple into two claffes; 1ft, 
fenfible qualities of matter; 2d, operations of mind of which we are 
confcious : and the fecond great divifion, compound conceptions, is 
fubdivided into three claffes ; they are either, 1{t, of fubftances, thofe 
groups of fimple conceptions, the archetypes of which nature prefents 

eto us united; or, adly, mixed modes, groups of conceptions arbitra- 
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rily put together by the mind, to anfwer its own purpofes ; or, 3dly, 
of relations. 

According to the Hartleian theory which this author propofes to 
illuftrate, all the phenomena of the human mind may be refolved into 
thefe two clafles, perception and the affociation of ideas.’ Perception 
they {till further endeavour to account for by the theory of vibrations, 
In this, however, they do not appear to be fo confident that they are 
right. But they infilt that the refolution of all the phenomena of 
mind into perception and affociation does not depend upon this, and 
is equally true whether any explanation be given of percc ption or not, 
It is evidently beyond the limits of our defign to enter inte a full in- 
veftigation of this doétrine, about which fo much has been faid by 
one clafs of writers in this country ; but we fhall proceed to offer 
fome obfervations on its appearance in the hands of Mr. B. 

The method which he has taken is proper. Te firft {tates the 
theory, and then endeavours to {hew that the phenomena are conferm- 
able to it. Our obfervations {hall be firft directed to his account of 
vibrations, and next to the theory of aflociation with its application to 
the phenomena. 

We think Dr. Reid has fhewn, in the moft fatisfa€tory manner, 
1ft, that.there is no fufficient evidence that vibrations are excited 
either in the nerves or brain by external objects ; and, 2dly, that they 
are perfectly inadequate to account for our perceptions, though they 
were proved to exift. Mr. Belfham allows, that they do not make 
the nature of perception more intelligible than before. ‘‘ The man- 
ner,” fays he, ‘* in which fenfations, ideas, and mufcular motions 
are excited by vibrations, and the nature of perception, are my(teries 
which {till remain wholly unexplajned.” 

But to account for perception is not all which vibrations have to 
do according to this theory. They ought toaccount for all our ideas 
or conceptions, numberle(s as they are, no lefs than our fenfations, 
A fenfation, fay they, is the fecling excited by an external object 
acting on an organ of fenfe. The idea is the thought or conception 
which the mind is able to form of that obje& when it is removed. 
The caufe of both thefe is the fame. A vibration in the brain caufes 
the perception of the objeét when it is prefent ; a vibration in the 
brain caufes the conception or idea of the obje& when it is abfent, 
What fhould make us think it prefent in the one cafe, and abfent in 
the other? Oh! fays Mr. Belfham, the vibration in the firft cafe is 
firong, in the fecond weak. Indeed! a difference in the degree of 
the caufe might make a difference in the degree of the effect; 
but it is rather unufwal that a difference in the degree of the 
caufe fhould make a total difference in the find of the effect. I 
fee an objeét in {trong funthine. Here is a vigorous vibration. I 
fee it in a lefs degree of light. Here is a weaker vibration. I fee it 
in every degree of light, till it vanifh from my fight, and till there 


_ is no vibration at all. A {trong vibration isa fenfation, a weak vibra- 
_ tion is an idea, We defire to know at what ftage of this progrefs the 
> fenfation ceafes to be fenfation, and becomes idea. For here are all 
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6 ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


degrees of. vibration from the ftrongeft to the weakeft; and yet in 
common apprehenfion it is perception, or, in Mr, B.’s language, fen-. 
fation, all the while. 

If we chufe to make fuppofitions to account for perc@ption, why 
not {uppofe fifty other things as good as vibrations, for that purpofe ; 
the galvanic influence, for example :—This has one great advantage 
above vibrations, that it is known to exift. Why not {uppofe that the 
nerves are conduétors of this influence, which pafles along, them to 
the brain, and there produces fenfation and ideas? Had we {pace 
and time it would be very eafy to produce full as pretty a theory on 
this fuppofition as that of vibrations. 

Let us enumerate a few of the gratuitous fuppofitions of this theory : 
rt. There are vibrations excited in the medullary fubftance of the 
brain and nerves by external objeéts. “That this is perfectly without 

roof we refer to the fatisfactory evidence of Dr. Reid to demonftrate : 

ad, fays Mr. B.c. 3. fec. 2. ** The medullary fubftance having once 
vibrated in a particu a manner does not return entirely to its natural 
ftate, but continues difpofed to vibrate in that manner rather than 
another.” ‘There is no other vibration or vibrating fubftance of that 
kind with which we are acquainted. A mufical cord, which has 
twenty times vibrated any note, is not on that account more difpofed 
to vibrate fuch note than any other of the fcale. Ave, but, fays Mr. 
B. a {tick once bent has a difpofition to remain in that form, and does 
not return to its former ftate. So hasa ftone, that is lifted out of one 
place into another, to remain where it is put down, and not to re- 
turn of its own accord to the place from which it was taken. But 
Mr. B. fhould have told us that a ftone which has been once thrown 
up into the air has a greater tendency to fly up into the air again, 
than one which has never been thrown up: 3d. Mr. B. fays in the 
fame fec. ‘* Vibrations may be revived not only by the repetition of 
external impreffions, but by their afleciation with each other.’? What 
is meant by the affociation of ideas we know. It isthe faé& that one idea 
follows another according to fome one of the relations of contiguity, 
eaufation, or refemblance, But to talk of vibrations in the meduls 
lary fubftance of the brain following one another according to the re- 
lations of contiguity, caufation, or refemblance, is perfeétly unintel- 
ligtble. He adds—**‘ Of vibrations which have been affociated toge- 
thera fufficient number of times, if one be excited, it will excite all 
the ret.” We afk him what evidence he has for this. Did he, or 
any body elfe, ever fee thefe vibrations following one another in this 
manner? All the evidence he can poffibly ha ave, is, that when one 
idea is excited it excites all thefe others. from this he takes it for 
granted that the vibrations do fo too, And then he jays, ‘¢ that this 
hypothefis affords an excellent folution to tle theory of the affo- 
ciation of ideas.” He makes the theory of affociajion ftand as the 
ground of the theory of vibrations, and the theory of vibrations ftand 
as the ground or folntion of the theory of affociation, After this 
manner it is a very cafy matter to prove or to folve any thing. 
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‘There are three clafles of mental operations, which are generally 
accounted different: 1{t, perception which has reference to time pre- 
{ent : ad, conception which has no reference to time at all: 3d, me- 
mory wh ich has a reference to time paft. For ecxample, it, I fee 
a white horfe; this is perception: ad, I think of a white horfe, I 
have an image of a white horfe; fo to {peak, 1 in my mind, with- 
out any reference to time or place; this is conception: 3d, 1 re- 
member.that I faw the horfe ee" The Hartleian theory ac- 
counts for’thefe operations, thus: aft, I fee the horfe, becaufe a 
flrong yibration is excited in my brain ad, the fame vibratjon, but 
weaker, happens to be excited afterwards. One would think -that 
on this account I fhould fee the horfe again, but more faintly: no, I 
only think of him now: 3d, the fame vibration happens to be ex- 
cited again, more ‘weakly than the firft time, but whether more 
weakly. or more ftrongly than the fecond time, the theory fays not. 
Well, what is the confequence this time? Whether do I fee the 
horfe, or only conceive him? Neither, I remember that I faw him 
yeiterday, 

Let us next fee what has been the fuccefs of the attempt to refolve 
all the phenomena of the mind into perception and atlociation— 
‘* Neither Dr. Reid,” fays Mr. B. * nor any other of the Scotiith 
metaphyficians, nor even Profeffor D. Stuart perfe@ly comprehend 
Dr. Hartley’s doétrine of affociation :” That is to fay, they have not 
thought it fo perte@tly fatisfactory as Mr. B. has done ; and till then 
nobody will perteatly comprehend itaccording tohim. Mr. Belfham, 
however, has very much mifunderftood, or very much mifrcprefented, 
thofe philofophers. He charges them with referring every thing to 
inftinéct ; with multiplying inftinets beyond all bounds, and making 
foolifh appeals to common fenfe whenever they have no other re- 
fource. The bufinefs of all true philefophy is to refer the pheno- 
mena of the univerfe to general laws, or ultimate facts, of which no 
account can be given. Thefe gentlemen have attempted to do this 
with the phenomena of the mind. It is an eftabliflied rule with the 
chemical philofophers, approved by all juft reafoners, to look upon 
every fubitance, which they have not been able to analyfe, as a fimp!e 
fubftance, till it be analyzed. So mutt philofophers of all kingls 
look upon every fact which they are not able to refolve into fome 
more general fact, as an ultimate fact, till it be fo refolved. “bis 
is what the philofophers, fo much blamed by Dr. Pricfiley and 
Mr. Belfham, have done. If any man can thew that any of the tacts, 
which they have left ax ultimate, is a cafe of fome more genesal 


fact, “tiswell. It is a real addition made to their phlefophy. Burt 
it no more overturns their phil fophy, than that of Sir [faac Newton, 
overturned that of Keple r, when he thewed that ali Kepler’s thrre 


laws of the planetary motions might be refolved into one, Mr. — 2m 
and Dr, Prieftley have taken a different courie. They firit aifume 
that there are only two ultimate tacts in. the human mind. ‘Next 
they revile thofe philofophers who think that there are any more ; end 
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laftly, they exert all their ingenuity to prove that all the phenomena 
of the human mind are refolvable into thefe two facts. 

What are the proofs that the mind can perform no aéts but thofe of 
perception or affociation ?. or more properly no act but that of per- 
ception ? Affociation is not produced by the mind but by the ideas, 
and is an aét of them not of the mind. Let us firft fee what is made 
of perception. Perception produces fenfation and ideas. What are 
fenfations and ideas? ‘* Senfations,” c. 1, fec. 2, ‘* are feelings ex- 
cited by the impreffions of external objets upon the organs of fenfe. 
Ideas are revived impreffions or feelings when the object is with- 
drawn.” Senfations and ideas are both feelings. All that we get 
then by perception are feelings. That is not the cafe. I touch the 
point of a needle with my finger, andI feel pain. But is this feeling 
all? No, I have befides this, the conviction of the immediate pre- 
fence of an inftrument, of whofe fize, fhape, and colour, I have a 
diftin& conception. This double operation of an internal feeling 
and the conception and belief of an external caufe takes place in every 
cafe of perception by the fenfes. For this important analyfis we are 
indebted to Dr. Reid. And he diftinguifhes the firft by the name of 
fenfation, and the latter by that of perception, and to this confined ufe 
he carefully reftri€ts thefe two names. 

‘¢ Senfations are feelings excited by external objets ; and ideas are 
thofe feelings revived without the prefence of the objeét.””. Accord- 
ing to this account we can have no idea but of fenfible obje&ts. All 
our fenfations are from fenfible objeéts, and all our ideas are only | 
thefe fenfations revived. If there be any idea which is not the re- 
vived feeling of a fenfation, this theory gives no account of it. ** But,” 
fays Mr. B. c. 3, fec. 1, *¢ all internal feelings, not being fenfations, 
are, according to Dr. Hartley’s theory, called ideas. This to be fure, 
will include every thing. “This takes off all at one full fwoop. This 
is difcuffing the fubject with a mafter’s hand ; but when Dr. Hart- 
ley was giving a name of fuch vaft importance, why not have done it 
a little more perfeétly {till ? Why not have called aflociations and 
fenfations ideas too, and then he could have infifted that all the phe- 
nomena of the human mind were of one clafs only, which would have 
been moft fimple and philofophical. I feel the agony of remorfe ; 
this is an idea; I conceive acentaur, this is an idea; J] remember a 
white moufe, this is an idea; I am in love, this is an idea; I judge 
that twice two are four, this is an idea. Jt would be an improve- 
ment on this {pgcies of philofophifing to cal} all objeéts in nature by 
one name, and then maintain that there is one general law which ac- 
counts for every thing.” 

Let us obferve how far perception extends by this doétrine. It is 
by perception we get all fenfations and ideas. ‘It is perception there- 
fore when we difcern an external obje&t—it is perception when we 
conceive any objeét—it is perception when we are confcious of an 
mental operation, The three clafles of operations, thofe of fenfe, 
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conception, and confciouinefs, are all in this theory called by one 
name, perception. 

Obferve the progrefs of the mind according to this theory. Firft, 
external cbjeéts act upon the fenfes and produce fenfations. Then 
thofe ferfations are revived after the object is removed, and produce 
ideas. Lay, thofe fenfations and ideas are cluftered together in 
groups bj iation in every poffible variety. “he mind does nothing 
but p ree: join two or more perceptions together. This accounts 
for memo:;, iudgment, reafoning, love, admiration, and every poffi- 
ble modification of thought, It is not very probable at firft fight, 
and we cannot fay that to us it appears fo, even after all that Mr. 
Bel tham has faid in its favour. 

We can only examine one or two of his attempts to reduce the 
mental operations to aflociation. His account of abftract complex 
ideas is pleafant. ‘* The fimple ideas of which they are made up,” 
fays he, ** are united together by affociation, and fo intimately mixed, 
that they have an appearance altogether fimple and uniform, as the 
feven coloured rays produce a white one. I fee a dog for the firft 
time to day ; I fee another to-morrow, and fo on for many days. 
Whenever afterwards the fenfation of dog is impreffed, it excites not 
the idea of this dog or that dog, but ideas of all the dogs which I have 
feen, which are not a number of ideas, but fo mixed by affociation as 
to form one idea.” Let us here tell Mr. B. what aflociation means :— 
It refers to the fucceflion of our ideas, not to their mixture: It 
expreffes the law by which one idea fuggefts another. But, fays Mr, 
B. fome affociations are fynchronous—a fynchronous affociation is 
a term unintelligible. The laws of aflociation exprefs the mode 
in which ideas follow one another, but are inapplicable entirely to 
thofe which appear at the fame in{lant together inthe mind. What, 
are not feveral fenfations, fays Mr. B. prefented to the mind at 
once? True, but by an external caufe, not by the affociation of one 
with another, For in that cafe one muft appear firft, that fuggeft a 
fecond, that a third, and fo on, in fucceflion. This is the law of 
allociation ; and if it mean not this, it means nothing. 

Let us take one other inftance, a moft important one furely, the 
mental operation by which we diftinguifh truth from falfhood. This 
by common writers is called judgment. It is called intuition by Mr. 
Belfham. ‘* Knowledge,” fays Mr. B. ** is the clear perception of 
truth; I know, that is, | clearly perceive, that the whole is equal to 
its parts.” Perception was formerly made to comprehend the ope- 
rations of the fenfes, confcioutnefs and conception. Here it is made 
to comprehend judgment too, It is not eafy to fee what ufe there is 
for affociation at this rate at al]. Helvetius underftood this, and re- 
folves at once all the operations of mind into perception. This b 
Mr. Belfham’s rule is far more fimple, and philofophical ; and his 
own charge, fo bitterly made againft Dr, Reid, may juftly be retorted 
on himfelf. Why multiply inftinéts? Why make an inftinét of 
gilociation? Perception anfwers all. He defines intuition thus: 
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“ By intuition we learn the coincidence of ideas in the moft fimple 
cafes,” According to the account above, this operation is percep- 
tion. Let us inguire. I fee a billiard ball; This is one operation. 
I fee another. ‘This makes two operations. Both operations are per- 
ception. 1 judge that the two balls are fimilar. ‘This is a third 
operation. Is it the fame with the former two, ora different? If 
Mr, B. will not let us fay that it is contrary to common fenfe to fay 
that it is the fame, let us tell him that it is contrary to his theory, 


Perception, according to him, is the attention of the mind to the 


impreflions made upon it. Here two impreflions are made by the two 
balls. ‘The mind attends to thefe two impreffions and perceives the 
balls, But it judges befides that the two balls are alike. Is this a 
third impreffion? if it be, what creates it? Not the balls external- 
Jy acting on the fenfes, for that produces fenfation and the fight of 
the balls. If there be any other impreflion, it muft be what Mr. B. 
calls the revived fenfations; and that according to this theory would 
produce only the ideas of the two balls. So that nothing is more 
evident than that perception will not account for judgment accord- 
ing to this theory. And if perception will not account for judgment, 
it is ridiculous to fay that aflociation can. Since every body knows 
that the forming of aflociations does not depend in the leaft upon 
truth or falfehood; and an affociation inconfiftent with truth is juft 
as eafily formed, and as indifloluble as one according to truth. 

It is impofiible for us to follow Mr. B. farther in this theory. 
Mott of our readers, we are afraid, will think we have followed him 
too far-already. It would be eafy to fhew that he has failed in acé 
counting for almoft every one of the cperations which he has enu- 
merated, and that his enumeration is far from complete. 

He fubjoins a long difcuffion of the controverfy concerning liberty 
and neceility. The neceflity of human aétions according to him is 
one of the moft certain and obvious truths in nature. It was not to 
be expected that Mr. B. would afford much new light for clearing a 
fubjec&t which has been darkened by all the rehnements of fophiftry 
and al! the ambiguity of language. He has ftated the argument little 
better, little worfe than it has been ftated twenty times before. 

tle denies the immateriality of the foul. He gives a review of the 
arguments from reafon for the immortality of the foul; and concludes 
that there is hardly a fhadow of evidence in the whole of them. We 
are forry that we cannot fpare room to fcrutinize his remarks a little, 

The Jaft part of this book is 2 theory of morals, which will re- 
quire but few remarks from us, as it has been often commented upon 
before by authors of the greateft merit. It is a revival of the old 
doétrine that felf-love is the only piinciple of human actions ; but 
ftated rather more boldly with regard to morality than has been ge- 
nerally done. Rochefoucault only faid that all our actions were felf- 
ifh, not that they ought to be fo. Mandeville, who’ found it very 
difficult to reconcile all our a&tions with felfithnefs in.its ordinary 


fenfe, brought forward vanity to account for all actions of a nobler 
appear- 
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appearance. Both Mr. Hume and Mr. Godwin, who have, with 
Mr. Belfham, ftated utility as the foundation of moral fentiments, 
have neverthelefs contended ftrenuoufly for utility to the whole race; 


and have infifted vehemently that there is a principle in human na- 


ture leading us to feek the good of others, as real and as origin al, as 
that which leads us to feek the good of ourfelves. Mr. ‘Belfham 
fuys we havea regard to our Own go rd only 5 and th not only we 
can have no regard to any thing eliv, but we ought to have no regard 
to any thing elie; that the purfuit of our own happinets is the fole 


principle of virtue » and a man is vicious ia exacl proportion as he 
{werves ne this object. 
There are two circumftances which give a flight degree of plaufi- 


bility to this fyftem, ft. It is true that virtue is generally the real 
means of happinets, aud if we believe in a righteous Governor of all 
things, there is the firmeft aflurance that virtue will be univerfally 
accompanied with happinefs. As one courfe of action here termi- 
nates in two objects, it is eafy to take one of thofe objects yer re- 
prefent it as the fole motive to that courfe. 2d, J here are very few 
of our actions which proceed from a fingle motive. In general, 
fevera] motives concur in producing he fame action, It is pany eafy 
then to take one of thefe, to exaggerate this, and pals over the relty 

1ili we make an action which was the refult of many confidesations, 
appear to proceed from one only. Nothing, for example, is more 
common, than to hear an act of generous charit ty afcribed to vanity 3 ; 
and perhaps real proofs adduced that vanity did operate in producing 
the action. But what, does it follow from this that compailion had 
no fhare in producing the action? Moft probably vanity ‘and come 
paflion both operated in producing the action. It is potible that va- 
nity alone would not have had itrength to produce it, had not coms 
paflion come in to its afiftance. It is poffible that vanity and com- 
paflion both together would not have had flrength to produce it, had 
not the abftract confideration that it was good, that it was tight, 
afliited both. It is poffible that all the three would not have had 
ftrength without a fourth, the cenfideration of the future reward that 
is {aid to follow goodnefs, and the punifhment that is faid to follow 
the want of it. All thefe motives and many moie may have ¢ | crated 
in producing an action which may, with great plaufbility, be repre- 
fented as the offspring of vanity alone. Juft io with repard to any 
of our virtuous actions, not one motive only, but a multitude may 
have been employed in producing it; and it is potibic by binging 
forward one of thefe motives, proving that it was really concerned, 
and finking all the reft, to make any perfon who hus nut reflected 
upon the frequent complexity of motives, to belicve that this one 
motive was the fole caufe of the action. 

It is poffible that in the motive of every one of our actions, even 
the moft virtuous, felf does enter as an ingredient. Lut does it fol- 
low from this, that felf is the whole or the greater part of the motive 
of every action, taat a regard to right as right, to good as good, 
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does not enter as one of the ingredients? The faét is otherwife, 
and itis not the ipfe dixit of Mr. B. though a fpecies of argument 
which he himfelf {cems to think unanfwerable, that will eftablith the 
contrary. 

Take his definition of virtue.—** Virtue is the tendency of an ac- 
tion, afection, habit, or character to the ultimate happinefs of the 
agent.” ‘Toeat when one is hungry is one of the noblett acts of vir- 
tue then ; nothing is more eflential to the well-being of the agent. 

“¢ Moral approbation and difapprobation are fentiments altogether 
factitious, the refult of education or experience.” We approve of 
juftice exactly as we approve of a warm coat in cold weather; and a 
warm coat would juft as much deferve to be called juftice as paying 
our debts, had not cuftom, the arbiter of language, agreed to confine 
the term virtue to actions, habits, affections, and characters, 

Granting that the utility of my virtue to myfelf fhould make me 
approve of my own virtue, what makes me approve of the virtue 
which is in my neighbour? ‘This is too abfurd; the bodily labour of 
the groffeft peafant who carries water into our kitchen may be more 
ufeful to us than the virtue of the beft man upon the earth! 

The felf contradictions in Mr. B.’s account of his theory, are met 
with every where. As the fame external action may, according to the 
motive, be virtuous, vicious, or indifferent, Mr. B. fec. 7. examines 
an action in this refpect. A perfon puts his purfe into the hands of 
another. ‘* It was delivered as a bribe for the commiffion of a 
crime.” Whether was this virtuous or vicious? To determine this 
we ought to know before hand whether it brought, good or evil to the 
agent, “and decide accordingly. Is this the way in which Mr. B. 
examines the cafe? No, he anfwers as every good man will, ‘* the 
motive is deteftable, and the action proportionably vicious”—but 
moft incenfiftently with his theory. He will perhaps fay that to give 
a bribe for the commiffion of a crime muft always be injurious to the 
agent. We deny that he can prove this. But fuppofing that he 
could, that is furely the olution which he fhould have given of the 
cafe. He fhould furely have faid the confequenees of this aétion 
mutt for ever be pernicious to the agent, and therefure only is it vi- 
cious, not the motive is deteftable, and for that reafon it is vicious; 
for that is to borrow the language of the common fentiments of 
mankind to prevent them from being fhocked with the language of 
his theory. 

Mr. B. fays again, ‘* It was delivered to a highwayman under the 
imprefhon of fear—the motive is innocent-—the action neither vir- 
tuous nor vicious,” Still in perfect contradiction to the theory. The 
action faved the life of the agent, it was therefore in the higheft de- 
gree virtuous. 

Bur does it not follow from Mr. B.’s doftrine that it is impoflible to 
commit a vicious action? Let us fee. Happirefs, according to this 
doctrine, is the only ultimate object of defire. Nothing elfe what- 
ever is defired, or can be defired, -” as a means of hap opines, Pro- 
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perly fpeaking, therefore, there is only one object of defire, and men 
are always right in the end, however they mayerr in the means. In 
fec. 7. Mr. B. determines exprefsly that it is the motive folely which 
gives its moral denomination to an aétion; that the fame aétion is 
virtuous, vicious, or indifferent, in exaét proportion to the moral 
value of the motive. Now if a man can defire nothing but happinefs, 
or as a means of happinefs, his ultimate motive is in every cale ex- 
actly the fame, and, by neceflary confequence, the action, whatever 
it may be, perfectly virtuous. 

The laft charge which we make againft this doctrine is a very 
heavy one indeed, that it not only in fome cafes takes away all mo- 
tive to be virtuous, but impofes a pofitive obligation to be vicious. 
Mr. B. himielf fays, fec. 10. ** It can never be proved that the in- 
tereft of the agent himfelf might not in fome inttances be promoted 
by an occafional deviation from the {trict rule of truth, juftice, and 
benevolence. ‘Ihe contrary is in fome cafes highly probable.” But 
he cures this by reference to a future life, when the connection be- 
tween virtue and happinefs will be completely eftablifhed. Now we 
fay, that Mr. B.’s doctrine completely deftroys the evidence for a 
future life. He himfelf fays that there is not what deferves to be call- 
ed even a prefumption in favour of it from natural reafon, that the 
belicf of it refts entirely upon revelation. Now his doctrine removes. 
the fole foundation on which the proof of revelation refts. We have 
no conception of moral character in the Divine Being, but from what 
we experience of moral character in ourfelves. We mutt believe the 
Divine Being therefore actuated folely by views to his own happinefs, 
How can Mr. B. prove, what good evidence has he for believing, 
that the happinefs of the Divine Being requires the eternal exercife 
of beneficence to his creatures? As far as our experience of his go- 
vernmént reaches we have evidence of the very contrary. It may be 
the intereft of the Divine Being to deceive and to torment us, and his 
bidding us believe in a future ftate of happinefs may be one part of 
the deception, which from fome pleafure of his own, he practices 
againft us. If I know that fuch is the nature of truth, juftice, bene- 
ficence, that there is in them an intrinfic, underived, eternal excel- 


lence, fo that a being of perfect wifdom mutt act according to them, 


for their own fake, and without any regard to confequences, I am 


fure that God cannot deceive me, and if revelation be proved to be 
from him, | am fafe in trufting to it. But till you have firft proved 
the moral attributes of Gad, it is abfurd to offer a proof of revela- 
tion. For however certainly you prove revelation to be the word of 
God, unlefs [ know that God is true, how do I know that his word 


is true? Now, by Mr. B.’s doétrine, there is no proof of the moral 
attribytes of God. 
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Sermons, chicfly defizned for Young Perfons. By Daniel Sandford, 
A. M.; Chap ain:to the Right Hon, Lady Abercromby ; Minifter 
of Charlotte chapel, Edinburgh ; and formerly ftudent of Chrift 
Church, Oxford. Edinburgh, Manners and Miller, Longman 
and Rees, London. Small svo. 1802. 


Y critics of a certain clafs * it is frequently faid, that we have 
long fince had enough, and more than enough, of pulpit com- 
polition. *¢ He (they obferve) who will not be content, among the 
writers of a former day, with the admirable difcourfes of a Hooker 
and a Tillotfon, a South, a Barrow, and a Sherlock; or, among his 
own cotemporaries, with thofe of a White, a Blair, or a Porteus, is, 
without doubt, more fludious of novelty than defirous of excellence ; 
and he rather delights in pampering his appetite with theological vas 
riety, than in diligently liftening to the words of inftruction, or drink- 
ing at the fountains of truth.” 

Thefe fentiments are fpecious: but they proceed generally from 
men who are far more the pretended, than the real, friends of the 
gofpel of Chrift. In an age like the prefent, when enemies arife on 
every fide, when atheifm and unbelief, and falfe philofophy unite in 
pointing their batteries againft the fa fety of the church, we, at leaft, 
fhall ever regard it as our duty to animate the vigilance, not to damp 


‘ the ardour of her genuine fons. Wide and ample is the field which 


is ftill left, whether for various difcuifion or candid enquiry ; and there 


‘is no method, in our judgment, by which thefe objecls can be more 


advantageoufly effected, than by feafonable exhortations from the 
pulpit; whether ae be for the purpofe of ftrengthening the fanc- 
tions of our holy religion, or for enforcing its es and. unfolding 
Its precepts. He who engages, with any confiderable talent, in fuch 
atafk, need not creatly appreh end that he fhali be « ither forced upon 
the ground of the teachers who have gone be betore, or that he fhall 
preclude -_ labours of others who may come after him; and the com- 

munity at larce mutt feel indebted to all, who in regard to fuch topics 
fhall fucceed, in defending them with their ingenuity, in illuftrating 
them with their learning, ‘and in enriching and adorning them with 
their genius and their eloquence. 

In this ufeful view it gives us pleafure to acknowledge our obliga- 
tions to the prefent writer, for the excellent fermons which he has 
here prefented to the public. Ina modeft and fenfible advertifement 
prefixed to the work, the reader will perceive that he retains fenti- 

ments, in regard to the diligence and ufefulnefs of a clery gyman, not 
diffimilar to thofe above exprefied by ourfelves : 


I ho; e,” fays he, “ that thefe fermons will be found to contain fome 


principle of = gious thoug ht and conduct, which may be ufetul to young 





* See the Monthly and Critical Reviews, [assim ; but particularly the © 
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perfons, for whofe inftruction chiefly I publifh them. I may now do a little 
good ; hereafter I may, perhaps, be enabled to do more. I re adily acs 
knowledge that there are many imperfe €tions in the following pages ; and 
1 do not prefume to lay claim to any merit, but that of a right intention, 
But, at the prefent time, when fo much evil is abroad, and fo many dans 
gerous attempts are daily made againit our faith and virtue, the ilightett 
endeavours to defend them will have their thare of ulefulneis, and their 
proportionate title to attention.” 


: Thefe difcourfes, which are Thirteen in number, are throughout 
| excellent, pious, and practical. Though defigned more particularly 
for the ufe of the young, they may be perufed with pleature and ad- 
vantage by all ages, and by all ranks. From the following enumer- 
ation of the topics of which they treat, the reader will be e enabled ta 
form fome notion of their fcope, as well as of their importance. 
1. Scripture the Guide of Youth: 2. On the Evidences of the Chriit- 
ian Scriptures: 3. On the Fear of God: 4. Duty to Parents: 5. On 
Confeffing Chrift: 6. On the Parable of the Sower: 7. ‘The Wif- 


n dom which is from above: 8, On the Difpofitions for receiving the 
n iy g. The fame fubje&t: 10. On the Confolations of Religion: 


On Pieces; 12. On the Hundredth and Ninth Pfalm: 13. 
| The Precept of Perfection a Divine Commandment. 
: Of thefe fermons, we acknowledge, we were moft pleafed with the 


£ firft, tenth, and twelfth, in the foregoing enumeration. ‘The tenth 
nd furnifhes a good fpecimen of what the exhortations of a clergyman 
si ought to be, who feels a fincere and deep concern in the eternal wel- 
a fare of his hearers; whofe chief ambition is to imprefs their minds, 
4) not to dazzle their imaginations ; and who looks for effect, not from 
das the ornaments of his language, but from the interelt of his theme, 


rs) and the importance of his arguments. ‘That im: agin. ation at all times 


os has the power to charm and to feduce, and imprefl ive cloquence res 
*, \ fiftlefsly to overpower with the force even of a iorient, we have all 
"7 felt, and are ready to admit: but on fubjects' of deep folemnity we 
7 -alfo know, that the preacher can attract by other and better meth rds. 
“<x When we perceive that a man is in ectiteft him/elf, we rare! ly refute 
ne him the utmoft ftretch of our attention. We feel th: it he is in pof- 
ith "| feffion of a complete avenue to the heart, and that he practices, as well 
se as underftands, the great maxim of the poet. 

hag Si vis me flere, dolendum ¢ft 

ent Primim ipfi tibi. 

nti As a fpecimen of Mr, Sandford’s manner, we fhall extract a paffage 
not from the fermon in queftion. 

| “ The moft bitter of all forrows which man can fuffer, is certainly that 
omé = «which proceeds from the confcioutnefs of depravity and actual guiltinefs in 
ung = the fight of God; but this ¢ tribulation’ is * prope enny comprehended 


_ under “the divifions here enumerated ; it is purely int ls it m: iy, never- 


+ thelefs, be mentioned here; for it fhould never be forgotten by us fora 


y the | moment, that the remedy for this moft fore of all our griefs is amply pro- 
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vided by the gofpel of Jefus Chrift, and by the gofpel alone; it is there 
only that we learn what the mercy. of God has done for fallen and offending 
man; there only do we learn the doétrine of atonement, of the iatisfaction 
which has been made for us, and by virtue of which we know that the 
fincerely penitent may turn unto the Lord his God, in full ailurance that 
he will have mercy upon him, and for the fake of our Redeemer will 
abundantly pardon him. Difmitling, therefore, this topic, as not imme- 
diately connected with the fubjeét now before us, I proceed to the confi- 
deration of the firft divifion of our external tribulations here laid down :— 
I am to point out the confolations which our taith affords us, under, 

«“ 1. The lofs of health, or evil of mortality. And the great doctrine 
which religion inculcates upon us, on all occations, namely, that it is one 
of our firft and beft duties, to commit ourfelves and all our concerns with 
unreferved confidence and fubmitlion to the will and difpofal of Almighty 
God, will afford us, under the opprefiion of bodily difeate, the {ureft fource 
of patience and tranquillity. In the refignation of a Chriftian to the dif- 

enfations of his Heavenly Father, is contained, not only the bare yielding 
and fubmiilion, with which a moft weak creature mutt fain, of neceflity, 
bend down beneath the hand of Omnipotence, but alfo that exalted and 
dignified compofure and fatisfaction, which refults from his tiedfatt a{fur- 
ance, that whatever is ordained to happen to him is for the beft and wifett 
purpofes. In thofe cafes, where infirmity of the body is the confequence 
of carelefs and irregular living, the purpofes for which we are afflicted is 
evident to the flightelt reflection; and it is to be hoped that, in fuch fitua- 
tions, men are in general awakened to ferious recollection, to penitence, 
and fincere refolutions of amendment; and if they are thus aflected, their 
religion will tell them, that devout gratitude to God for having fummoned 
them, wéile there was yet time to bethink them{elves of their evil and to 
turn from it, will not only give comfort to their fouls, but infpire them 
alfo with a {pirit of calmnefs and patience, which will contribute in no 
{mall meafure to the relief and reftoration of their bodies. And thofe, on 
the other hand, who have ufed their days of health and firength virtuoully, 
who have not, by indilcretion and intemperance, brought ticknefs upon 
themfelves, will find, in the periods of bodily pain and infirmity, no little 
comfort to foothe their fufferings from the recollection of the good employ- 
ment of their more chearful hours; the gratitude and piety which fanétitied 
their conduét in health will not forfake them now; it will teach them te 
acknowledge that, if they have ‘ received good from the hand of the Lord, 
they may alfo receive evil,’ and though the body be oppretléd, the {pirit 


will be fuflained; and that prefent tribulation, grievous as it may be,” 
which afflicts a righteous and faithful man, will be combated and over 
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come by the humility, the devout traft in the mercy and the wifdom of | 
his God, which he will find within, ready to confole and fupport him. | 


His religious faith has taught him to know the frailties and uncertainties of 7 


human life, and armed him with a confianey which will not fail him in the 
trial. 


« But, above all, at that moft folemn hour, when nothing but religion ¥ 
can fultain us effectually, our Chriftian faith will help us to overcome th @ 
terrors of ‘ the laft enemy which thall be fubdued,’ and meet with fortitude @ 
the approach of death. The hour of mortal difiolution derives its greatel y 

ower to thake the firmne{s of thé mind, from the apprehenfions with” 
which it fills us, of that ftate to which we are going, and the tender attach 7 
men 
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Sandford’s Sermons for Young People. 17 
ment we feel for much that we leave behind us. It is awful, indeed, and 
terrible to look forward to the tribunal of Almighty God, and the judement 
which is to decide our condition through eternity; it is afflicling to part 
from thofe we love, and by whom we are beloved. ‘Uhis is a ftruggle ot 


the {pirit which every heart mutt one day feel, but which no words can 
' . ¢ 
expreis! 
. , . . = : . , . 
« Tet us rather turn to the confideration of the refources which religion 


ho! ids out to us under fuch a tial. . When he who is about to render up his 


foul to that God who gave it, whom he knows alfo (for fiom reafon alone he 
may know thus much) to be ‘ of purer eyes than to behold aniquity;’ « ue 1 
he remembers, th: wi of the patft fol lies and fins of his former life, all, all are 


at one moment equa! y pre fent in the fight of him who made man, and who 
judge him; oe ere is the,courage “and the poffeffion of mimd which, 
untupported but by itfelf, .can look unap palled on fuch a ro! pe ci ?—No- 
where, Let us not be deceived; there is but one fecurify from this terror; 
it is to be found in the Chriftian faith alone. And this faith, which has 
conduéted a good man through the former courfe of his life, will attend him 
now, to revive his foul at this time of need, with the comfortable aflurance, 
Ahat although «in Adam alldie, yet in Chrift all thall be made alive;’ to 
cal to him the gracious declaration of {cripture, that ‘as Jefus Chrift was 
dcliveced for our ollences, fo he was raifed for our juliification ;’ and to bid 
him commit himlélfto the merciful God, who can alone ji udge of bis fine 
cerily, who is not ‘extreme to mark what is done amits,’ who has re- 
deemed us, and will ‘not indeed for our righteoufnels, but for his own 
mercy’s fake,’ receive and pardon the truly penitent. With fuch confola- 
Aion, the fears of death as far as they arile from the contemplation of the fiate 
Whither we are going, may furely be overcome; and this confolation reli- 
i. befiows upon us. Nor muit we omit to menti on, what is not feldom, 
we trufl, feen, and a more delightful and edifying ficht there cannot: be, 
the example of a faithtul Chriftian dying full of heavenly compolure, re- 
Beni 's without a figh every thing that 1s called happinefs in this life, and 
ae ady anlicipaling the glories and the joys of that fcene, wherein the 
Beart of the righteous hath its treafure. We have heard the dilmal hiftory 


‘ 


{ 
Is LO 


t 


9! the lait hours of {ome of thofe unhappy men who have fignalized them. 


felves in the odious ranks of infidelity ; and a moft awful lefion the +y afford ; 
the ‘h ive borne an involuntary) teflim: ny to the value of religion; and who 
that hears of them muft not join in de »precating the terrors of fach a ditlo- 
Ibtion, and ferver itly praying that he may not, at his death, be thus deferted 
by every thing that thould confole the parting {pirit, but that ¢ he may die 
the dea thof the rij ghteous,’ and that his end may be full of that peace 
Bw! ich the wor! ld 9 give,’ and which, above all, the world ‘can 
‘ver take away.’ P. 219—297. 


As to Mr. sailinen fyle, it is in genera] pure and corre&t: but 
beg lave to obje& to the ftruéture of feveral of his periods, 
Bich is long and involved; and of this the difcerning reader 
will lave pr ceived more than one example in the ample quotation 
Which is above made from the work. We could mention a ‘ew other 
ifling blemifhes; but thefe, fhould another edition be called for by 
Public, will re adily occur to the ingenious author himfelf, who, 
> can fee, has ftudied with care the beft models of com polition, and 
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drawn his diction rather from “‘ the pure wells of Englifh undefiled*,” 
than from the giittering ** workthops,” as Cicero would have called 
them t, of mo. fophifts, and of popular and fafhionable de- 
claimers. 

Upon the whole, we venture to recommend thefe fermons to the 
attention of our ferous readers, whether young or old. While they 
are edified by the piety, they will be pleafed with the illuftrations, 
difplayed in the volume ; and to this may be added, the praife of fome 
ingenious fpecimens of Biblical criticifm. For fuch a line of ftudy 
we confider Mr. Sandford as admirably qualified; and, fhould he 
perfevere in it, we can predict, that his labours will be attended 
with no ordinary degree of fuccefs. 





The Maid of Lochlin; a Lyrical Drama: with Legendary Odes and 
other Poems. By William Richardfon, A. M. Profeflor of Hu- 
manity in the Univerfity of Glafgow. ramo. Pp. 124. Vernor 
and Hood. 1801. 


“ HE fubject” of this drama ‘¢ is taken from the Poem of Fin- 

gal, attributed to Oilian:’’ the fcene of action is ‘* the re- 
fidence of the King of Lochlin, with its vicinity on the coaft of 
Lochlin;” and the conduct of the piece is affifted by *€ employing the 
northern mythology.” This latter idea, the author informs us, 
“© was fuggefted by a perufal of Mallet’s Hiftory of Denmark; and 
the powerful imitations, by Mr, Gray, of the Scandinavian Poetry.” 
The dramatis perfone are: Starno, King of Lochlin, Fingal, King of 
Morven; High Priet of Odin; Meflenger; Queen of Lochlin; Agan- 
decea; Prie/is, Bards, Soldiers, Page, and female Attendants, “Fhe 
firft a&t opens with a dialogue between Agandecca and the Queen, 
in which the latter attempts to difluade the heroine from her attach- 
ment to ** the King of woody Morven.” ‘Their converfation is in- 
terrupted by a Meflenger, who defcribes ** a bloody conflict” which 
had taken place between the Princes, in which Fingal had been vic- 
torious. By the conjoined mediation of the rival chieftains, Starno 
is induced to acquiefce in a former promife relative to the union of 
Fingal and Agandecca, Ditconcerted, and nearly overcome with 
joy, Agandecca retires; and Starno, Fingal, and attendants enter 
@ith banners and a flowifh of martial mufic. Toa chorus of bards 
fucceed the congratulations of the Queen; after which, Starno and 
Fingal enter into a folemn compact of peace and amity. 

“ Fingal, Ye {pirits of my fathers! 
Who have your palaces in golden clouds, 
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* See Dr. Johnfon’s admirable Preface to his Dictionary. 
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Richardfon’s Maid of Lochlin. 


Borne on the pinions of the rapid winds ; 

Who oft defcend to me in radiant dreams ; 

And often grant me the propitious gale, 

And turn alide the darknelfs of the ftorm ; 

By you I f{wear, my willing arm fhall ne’er 
Tre{pais againit the weal and peace of Lochlin. . 

« Siarno. And thou, great {pirit of remendous Odin ! 
Who, cloth’d with lightning, from thy hall of thunder - 
Defcendett on the rainbow ; and in wrath, 

And with thy flaming brand, hew’ft down the ranks 
That impioully defy thy sovran power ; 

By thee I fwear, if thou approve, to bide 

By the conditions of this folemn league.” 


At the end of the act, in a foliloquy of Starno, we learn his dark 
intentions refpecting the aflaffination of Fingal—The fecond a& 
opens in the temple of Odin, where the High Prieft delivers the fol- 
lowing inftructions to his affiftants ; 

« Go then, prepare 
All that with thy holy purpofe can amaze, 
And fhake the worthipper with awful horror: 
Prepare your rapid thunders, and the gloom 
Of preternatural and fudden darknefs: 
For thee the preflure of the time may need.” 


After their departure, Starno enters to the High Prieft. Havin 
fettled a plan of future conduct towards Agandecca, the High Prieft 
retires, and Starno remains in the temple to meet his daughter who 
immediately enters. The King of Lochlin extorts a vow from Agan- 
decca, and then maligns the character of Fingal; after which the 
High Prieft re-enters, and, with religious terrors, fhakes the reafon 
of the Princefs. The act concludes with the following ode, deli- 
vered, with emotion, by the High Prieft ; 


«* Balder,* down th’ ethereal road 
Urge thy unremitting {peed ; 
All the force and {wiftnefs goad 
Of thy light-diffufing fteed. 
Prone upon the wetiern brine 
Pour the blaze of thy decline ; 
Far let th’ amber radiance flow, 
And all the vaft expanfe with red effulgence glow. 
‘* Hoary Niord+ bids his tide 
Part before the founding hoof, 
And the {par-laid paflage,guide 
Skinfax{ to the coral’d*roof. 


_—— — 





* The Northern Apollo, one of the fons of Odin. 
t Aufwering to Neptune, the fovereign of the fea. 
_ } The horfe on which Balder rode through the tky inftead of travelling 
ina flaming chariot, 
Sd Various 
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Various gems with mingled rays 
Rival there the noon-tide blaze: 
Yet, O hear my firong behett ; 
Nor, Balder, linger long, lur’d by the genial feaft. 


“« Speed thee down the per’lous ficep ; 
‘And aneath the chryital arch, 
Thro’ the regions of the deep, 
Slack not thy nocturnal march ; 
But thy morning hills with gold 
Crown agam, and foon behold 
Writh’d in th’ agonizing gra(p, 
Death, grinning fierce and fell, the youth of Albion clafp.” 

The third act opens with the fcene of a magnificent chapel in the 
palace of Starno, which the Priefts of Odin enter in folemn pro- 
cefion. This act contains the religious preparations and folemni- 
ties previous to the expected nuptials of Fingal and Agandecca, 
but, owing tothe conduct of the heroine who, fufpecting treachery, 
dafhes to the earth a poifoned cup which fhe had been commanded 
to prefent to her intended lord, the machinations of Starno are foiled. 
Ullin, the infpired bard attendant on Fingal, delivers the following 
beautiful and energetic ode, addrefled to the High Prieft of Odin, 
which, we can almoft venture to affert, will not fuffer by a compari- 
fon with Gray, to whofe manner our author feems particularly 
partial : 

“ Panting on, with mea‘ur’d hafte, 
The raven wings the wide aérial wafie. 
Red of eye, and talon fell, 
Behold the minifter of hell! 
Pontiff, to daunt thy fhrinking heart with fear, 
Heard you not ruliling by, the baleful pennon near? 


« Blafled by a noxious breath, 
That blew at even acro({s the wizzard heath, 
On a {cath’d pime’s {moulder’d bough 
The bird of vengeance reiis, and néw 
Whets his terrific beak, foon in thy breaft 
To tear thy mang!ed heart, and cling to the repait.” 


If the above be at all inferior to Gray, it is merely in point of po- 
lith ;—not in energy or fublimity. 

Ullin, in the fourth act, when warning Fingal of the dangers 
which furround him, and urging him to depart from the land of Loch- 
lin, utters the following beautifully pi sturefque lines: 


« As now I mus’d along the filén¥ghore, 
Loft in a maze of gueties and conjeétire, 
Sudden athwart the twilight fky, a far, 
Startling the pentivene{s of meek-eyt’d eve, 
Flew, and behind it left a golden track, 
Till down it vanith’d in a bofky dell; 
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Then from that dell, a piteous wail arofe 

So melting, yet fo dreary, and to wild, 

As if {ome lonely difembodied {pirit 

Plain’d to the litt’ ning ttillnefs of the night. 
No common voice it was: for at this iniluat, 
The recollection with diimay appals me.” 

In the fifth act, Starno, in the fury of difappointed vengeance, 
ttabs his daughter; and, afterwards meeting with Fingal, urges him 
to fight; but the latter, having given his promite to A; gandecca to 
ipare her father, declines the combat tll Starno compels him to de- 
fend himfelf. At that inftant enters Agandecca, fupported by the 
Queen and Ullin. - Struck with remorfe and horror, Starno Alcs from 
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he the face of man to the defart; and, after the death of Agandccca, the 
roe piece concludes. As our laft extract from the Adaid of Lochlin, we 
nis thall prefent our readers with her final {peech : 
a; Fingal! adieu! Be happy! Thou wilt long 
ry, Preieive. the mem’ry of thine Agandecca : 
led @ And long, and otten will thy tear defcend, 
ed. ; And thy tale {peak of me. Go, gallant Prince! 
no ff And blets thy native land. Go, and enjoy 
“they The glory due to thine illuftrious deeds. 
nod My pi ainful ftruggle ceafes, and I feel 
= i Tmpatient of delay; my fpirit pants 
rly ; For her departuré. On thy breatt, my prent, 
On thy maternal bofom, let me lean:— 
And let my failing vifion dwell on thee, 
And let me clafp thee; and behold thee—Oh !”--f Dies. 

After the extracts which we have givens to fay that we approve 
the piece before us would be wholly fuperfuous. The character of 
Agandecca is pre-eminently berebul? it 1s admirably drawn, and 
ably fupported ; the delineation of her conduct, impelled by the va- 
ried feelings under which fhe acts, evinces, in the poet, the nice 
difcrimination, tafte, and knowledge of human nature. ‘There are 
certain parts of this performance, esate to which we feel our- 
felves conftrained to object. In the fecond act, Starno takes a far- 
fetched bombaftic flight, which we could with to fee reprefled or 

> modified in a future edition. Obfolete word s, harfh and ftrained eli- 
po- | fions, and inftances of affected orthography alfo occafionally prefent 
@ themfelves. 
gers | The Legendary Odes, &c. poflefs very confiderable merit; and, at 
ych- M@ the end of the volume, the future biographers of Smollett will find 
4 te intere{ting notices relative to the poctical works of that cele- 
4 rated | author, 
@ Memoirs of the Reign of George II. to the Seffions f Parliament ending 
: A. D.1793. By W. Belfham, Vol.l. vo, 
— purpofe of hiftcry is to record facts for the in{truction of; . 
Thea © mankind, A fubject more eventful and momentous than the 
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reign of the prefent King of thefe realms is not to be found in the 
annals of human tran{actions. Whoever undertakes fuch a tak if he 
fail in intereft and utility, cannot blame his materials. It is a common 
and indeed a trite obfervation, that valuable hiftories are not to be 
expected while the actions and events are frefh, the actors or their 
friends and enemies are alive. Like many trite opinions, this doc- 


triné may eafily be refuted both from reafon and experience. A writer 


who underftands that the end of hiftory is inftruction, the means fe- 
lection, and arrangement of facts in their juft connection and depend- 
ance both as examples and warnings; who fees that it is his duty 
fairly and impartially to deliver fuch truths, and who poflefles firm 
and fteady virtuc to write the truth, and nothing but the truth, may 
Ke a faithful and authentic hiftorian of his own times. According to 
his talents, moral and political fcience, general learning, and parti- 
cular knowledge, his powers and habits of literary compofition, he 
may be an able, impreffive, and beneficial liftorian of his own times 
as well as of any other. He will, probably, be a more animated 
narrator, by receiving more lively impreflions on the fubject, and by 
being more intere{ted in the characters and events than in thofe which 
have been conveyed to him after the lapfe of ages. The chief diffi- 
culty is adherence to ftri€t impartiality, without which the primary 
on of hiftory, authenticity, can never be fecure. In this refpect 
an hiftorian of his own age and country is in a fituation analogous 
to a witneis giving evidence in a caufe in which his own parents rand 
family are parties; there certainly are men who delivering te{timony 
affe&ting even fuch friends, would fpeak the truth. Some of our 
beft and moft unqueftionable hiftories, both ancient and modern, 
have been written by authors coeval with the fubjects. “Thucydides, 
and his continuator, Xenophon, writing the hiitory of their own 
countries and times, admirable as their works are in moft of the other 
qualities of hiftory, have been uniformly allowed its primary ex- 
cellence, authenticity. Herodotus, conjectural and even fabulous in 
fome of the earlier portions of his delightful and valuable production, 
becomes authentic when he approaches and reaches his own times, 
Polybius, recording the military, political, and civil hiftory of the 
times in which he lived, of the nations which he was contemplating, 

and of the heroes and'ftate(men with whom he converte sd, has ever 
been allowed to be the beft hiftorian of Greece, Rome, Ca thage, 
and their refpective depencencies, during the fixth century of the 
city of Rome. Polybius exhibits actual facts in the relation of caufe 
and effeét, while his equal in genius treating that portion of hiftory, 
but living at a different period, not unirequently mingles the fancy 
of the poet with the narration of the hiftorian. Modern hiftorians 
have more rarely chofen for their fubje€t contemporary tran/actions ; 
but thofe who, competent to the tafk of an hiftorian, have under- 
taken fuch a work have been eminently fuccefsful ; witnefs among 
others the mafterly production of Clarendon. There is indeed no 


obftacle to the hiftory of prefent times which may not be furmounted 3 
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talents, literature, wifdom, and virtue fitted for writing any 
Sasi. 
T Saini impartiality be indifpenfably requifite to authentic hiftory, 
it is an “impartiality of puTY and CONSCIENCE not of indifference. 
Affection and admiration for one of the parties are perfectly confiftent 
with the rigid delivery of truth, If 1 am witnefs in a caufe in which 
my father and his adverfary are the parties, while I {peak the truth 
I may, and indeed muft, if the evidence be long and I poflefs the 
affection of a fon, fhew that [ like my father better than his adver- 
fary. A judge and jury wi!l not the lefs regard my veracity as a wit- 
nefs, from perceiving that I have the moral feelings of aman: (the 
reader will fee that here are meant a judge and jury not Godwinian 
in their notions concerning natural affections. ) Suppofe, on the other 
hand, I were, in delivering evidence, to manifeft a difpofition to hold 
up my own parents to reproach ; to create opportunities for reviling 
them and praifing their adverfary at their expence; would the judge, 
jury, or by ftanders the more highly value my evidence, J*arther, 
if it were unqueftionably and ftrikingly manifeft that my parents were 
highly meritorious in their general character, upright in their inten- 
tions and conduét, while I reprefented them as acting unworthily, 
would my credibility as a witnefs be increafed becaufe I flandered my 
parents? Were an ancient hiftorian to rife from the dead, he might 
very naturally afk, what is the purpofe of purfuing this analogy ? 
Can any hiftorian be fo deficient in patriotifm as to {peak falfehood 
againtt his own country? we might anfwer, your furprize is natural, 
but neverthelefs its obje&t is true. If an author mean to be partial, 
either for or againft his country, unlefs he be a yangee indeed, he 
will not confine himfelf exclufi: ‘ely to direct falfehood, but will babe 
recourle to implication, garbled evi: lence, hints, and other artifices 
fo well known and univerfally practifed by thofe who with to difguife 
or pervert the truth, When a witnels means to convey fa Ife ime 
p effions, it is of confiderable ufe to truth and juftice if he have only 
a faint and glimmering view of the fubj ject himielf. Thus he will be 
the lefs able to impofe, unlefs upon the weak and fuperficial. It 
mutt, however, be candidly acknowledged, that if a man difpofed to 
lye, profeffes to write the truth concerning his own times and country, 
motives and inducements abound which do not exift concerning more 
diftant fubjects, This may be found in the character, fituation, fect, 
or caft of the writer thus delivering fuch falfhoods, A bigoted tory 
might, perhaps, be trufted with writing the hiftory of ‘Hannibal, 
though he would not be fit for exhibiting Marlborough. A furious’ 
pre{byterian might write a jut criticifm upon Horace or,Cicero, that 
would not allow the due merit to Pope or Johnfon. Indeed, though 
a writer fhould intend to deliver the truth, the prejudices of his pe- 
culiar fet of aflociates, or, as Lord Bacon calls them, the iddla thea- 
iri, may warp his judgment without any intention of pervertion. 
Many both fpeak and write falfhood, as many both fpeak and write 
C 4 nonfenfe, 
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nonlenfe, * n@t knowing it to be fuch. Inftead of cenfuring fuch a 
writer’s intentions we can only regret that his party fpirit is much 
greater than his judgment. Unity of defign, however, cannot en- 
tirely proceed from a miftake of the under/tanding ;—the will mutt 
have its fhare. 

Thefe prefatory obfervations, refpecting the qualifications and dif- 

ualifications of an hitftorian will, we truft, be found, in the courfe 
of our criticifm, by no means isrelevant to areview of the work tn- 
titled, by Mr. Beltham, Memoirs of the reign of King George III, 

Our author in a few pages gives the heads of the political maxims, 
by. which the Houfe of Hanover had been governed during the two 
firft reigns, and not without juftice cenfures the exclufive emp oy- 
ment of whigs; thence, proceeding to the education of the King, he 
repeats as truth the common- place mifreprefentation of a fi gnal and 
momentous fact. 


«© The late Prince of Wales, as every literary and politic: il reader knows, 
had imbibed the principle from Lord Bolingbroke, certainly very falutary 
and wife whenceloever it was derived—that a patriot king would choofe his 
fjervants according to their wildom and virtue; and not according to their 
party connechio Ag Patterns of domeitic virtue, both he and his Princefs 
had devoted the {iricteft attention to the tuition of their children, and efpe- 
cially their hetr. The political maxim juft mentioned had been firongly 
impreffed on Prince George’s mind, {o as to become a great rule of his 
attachment and conduct, when, by the death of his father, he became the 
fecond perionage in the kingdom, and of his intended choice and dele- 

ation, when Providence fhould call him to be the firft. So thinking and 
feeling, he had not exclufively patronized whigs. This determi: ation not 
to be king of one party, the abettors of that confedérary i: uputed toa re- 
folution to be the king of the oppofite party.’ 


This affertion of political engroflers, enraged that their monopoly 
was to continue no longer, fo completely refuted by the uniform con- 
duct of his Majefty, worthy indeed only of a factious new{paper or 
party pamphlet, our author admits as a fact, and even zs a funda- 
mental fact. On this, as a corner ftone, he commences the founda- 
tion'of his hiftory. His leading propofition is, that his Majefty had 
imbibed fentiments and principles inimical to the conftitutional li- 
berties of Britain. To eftablifh the theorem thus enunciated, the 
profefied narrative is bent. A very ftrong ere 3 io Wwever, occurs 
in the firft ftep of his demonétration. This was the firft royal {peech 
of our king to his parliament, declaring that the civil and religious 

rights vof his loving fubjects were equally dear to him with the pre 
rogatives Of his crown; and expreffing all the energy and animation 
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* Such of our readers as are curious either to hear or peru‘e uninten 
tional nonfenie, we advile to frequent coffee-houles, e (pecially thofe where 


literature and philofophy are handled, as well as politics, on week days; — 
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. . P r . 2 . . . . 
of confitutional freedom. To account for declarations fo diametri- 


cally oppolite to Mr. Be lina n’s th cOly, he imputes them to infince- 
rity. and oives 2 {pe cimen' of his tatentions and views by imputing 


to his Sovereign grofs fallhood. He repreients the King as intriguing, 
throuzh Lord Bute, to have all the friends of liberty difmified, in 


order to carry the alledged arbitrary pi ayers into fuccefstul execu- 
tion. Having attacked the moral principles and comnn of his So- 
vereion, as inconfiftent with integrity and veracity, he proceeds to 
revile the M, as contrary to magnauimity and 1 oad to ju i{tice. - Che 


diftaifion of Mr, Leage, chancellor ot the exchequer, he imputes to 
the King’s refentment, becaufe feven years before Mr, Legge had 
not refigned his feat in parliament, to make way for Sir Simeon Stu- 
art, a relation of Lord Bute. This calumny is, howe ver, not ori- 
ginally imputable to Mr. Beliham; our bi/forian has copied it froma 
trumpery pamphlet, publifhed in the re 1763, by the friends of 
Mr. Wilkes, under the title of a Hiitory f the Minority. We now 
find our autho ot diver, ring from a prot feffied {tatement of partics into 
an account o fF que {tions rela itive to the diflenters, that belong toa 
much later period of the hiftory. At firft we were at a lols to dil- 
cover how acclebrated pamphlet, written by Dr. Horteley in 1787, 
could influence either the difmiflion or choice of minitters in 14761, 
we however foon found that the ftrictures upon this pamphlet were 
not foreign to the hiftorian’s defign of imputing unconttitutional 
principles to his Majefty, avowing conftitutional; and thus, at one 
blow, attacking both the political and moral character of the Sove- 
reien. It alfo ‘afforded an cppo tunity of lugging in the d.flenters, 
many years before they began to make fuch a bulile and noife them: 
felves. ' 

Proceeding to the campaign of 1761, our author gives a brief fum- 
mary of events, without either markiifg the objects of the campaign, 
the ftate of the belligerent forces, military plans, operations or re- 
fults, Su do not, from this author, fee what our countrymen, al- 
lies, or enemies, propofed to do; what they actually did; much lefs 
how far either had sdvanced in, or receded from, the purpofes of the 
war, The hiltory now preceecs to that important negociation, the 
progrefs of which, unfolding the views of the Spaniards, induced 
Mr. Pitt to propofe immediate hoftilities; and, on being outvoted in 
the counci!, to refien, ‘The ftate and views of the negociatiny par- 
ties; their refpective interefts and difpofitions, are very curiorily men- 
tioned; but if he does not here communicate much politica! infor- 
mation, he advances with his political theory, imputing arbitrar 
deligns to the King. The refionation of Mr. Pitt, which, whether 
right or wrons, was notorioufly his own act, and not the refult of 
compulfion, the author profefles to confider as arifine from the are 
med projects of the court, and its chief favourite Lord Bute.* 
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Having conveyed the narrative to the rupture with Spain, he very 
juftly “[mputes the vigorous efforts of the campaign of 1762, to the 
fpirit which Mr. Pitt had Sees To his narrative of the « campaign 
the obfervations we made on ceding one will ftrongly apply ; but 
the more forcibly, as the atchievements of Britain this ‘ye ear adm tted 
of a much more ftriking and forcible particular ization, efpecially the 
fiege and capture of the Havannah; exhibiting the efiicacy of Britith 
heroifm perfeveriny in effort againft arduous obitacles, and rewarded 
with fignal fuccefs. Ali we learn from this account is, that the town 
was ftrong, defended itfelf for more than two months, and capi- 
tulated! Returning to political -hiftory, our author chiefly dwells on 
perfonal invectives avain{ft Lord Bute, which, whether true or falle, 
are not proved ey this hiftorian to be true, "aud indeed are very in- 
ferior copies of the party effufions of Wilkes and Churchill. The 
natrative of the peace exhibits neither the ftate nor the interefts of the 
feveral powers, nor the reafons by which their refpective policy was 
directed. From this narrative we cannot difcover that the peace was 
either wife or foolifh, good or bad for Britain or any of the parties 
concerned. 

The refignation of Lord Bute, fucceeded by an adminiftration 
headed by Mr. Grenville, cert ‘inly not a tory, and fupported by the 
Duke of Bedford, was a new fact, contrary to Mr. belfham’s lead- 
ing theory of an arbitrary fyftem. Here, however, his ingenuity Was 
not {trained to frame a new hypothefis he had only to adopt the 
hypothetis already framed to his hands. Lord Bute, the new/papers 
and pamphlets of the times reprefented as ftill the real director, though 
others were the oftenfible minifters. ‘This rumour * our Aiforian 
ftates as an unqueftionabdle fact, and in various parts of his hiftory 
proceeds upon it as indubitable evidence. The courfe of the narra- 
tive now conduéts us to the feizure of Mr. Wilkes and his papers. 
Upon this fubject cur author is more impartial and moderate in his 
narrative, than from any other parts we fhould have expected. 


“ The rage of party feemed more inflamed than ever, and the prefs 
tcemed with political pamphlets on each fide, couched in terms of the ex- 
tremefi virulence and abufe. The‘e the miniiiry feemed totally and w ely 
to difregard, till, on the appearance of the 45th number of: a periodical 
publication fiyled The North Br: ton, containing a perfonal and very inde- 
cent attack upon the king, charging him with aflirming a direct falfhood in 
his {peech from the throne, it was in an evil hour judged expedient, for 
the vindication of his Majetty’s honour, to exert every eflort of government 
to refeue the fovereign from an ir nputation, the impreflion made by which, 
had it been reg ceded with the di; gnvity of filent contempt, would probably 








* We cali it a rumour, becaufe no authentic evidence has ever been 


adduced to eftablith its truth. As it has been a report extre mely preva- 
lent it became the hijtorian to mention it; but not as an hiftorical docu- 
ment, 
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Poe . : 
have lafted only till the 46th number had promulgated fome new abufe, as 
impudent, as nu alignant, pat as juuile as the former. The well-known and 
alinort avowed author o| » publication in queliion was Mr. W ilkes, mem- 
ber of parliament for tha —. ih of Aylefbury, a man of ruined fortune 
and pro "F gate mor: us, who had made repeat ted applications to the mini liry 
for fome pott that might re pair bis fhattered cure anf ances; but failing of 
fuccets, probal bly through * total want of characier, he refo'ved on ree 
venge; and it is faid that he icrupled not open.y to declare his refolution, 
0 try hot far it was practical to carry the ae ‘nuioulnels of writing, under 
fi pretext of exerci hing the hberty of th > prefs. A warrant was iiiued 
under the hand and teal of Lord Halifax, direGted to certain of his Ma- 
jelty’ s mehengers in the uluval official dorm, commandin ig them to appre- 
hend the authors, printe rs, and an ers of that feditious and treafonable 
paper. On the 29th of April, 1763, late at night, the meilengers entered 
the houle of Mr. Wilkes, and produced their warcant, gw: which, on ac- 
count of the general terms in which it was drawn, he abjolutely refuted 
complidnee; but on their return the next morning, he was compcelied to 
accompany them to the office of the fecretary of tlate, whence he was com- 
cnittedl clofe prifoner to the Tower, his papers being previou feized and 
fealed, and all accets to his periva ttictly prohibited. Appliza ion being 
made to the Court of Common Pieas for an habeas corpus, a weit was ac- 
cordingly iffued, directed to the confiable of the Tower; in confequence 
of which, Mr. Wilkes was brought up the next day to Weillminiier- -hall ; 
and the cafe being new and important, he was, afler si pleadings were 
finilhed, remanded till Friday, May 6th, that the judges might have lei- 
ture to form their opinion. On that day, being again ~ ser before the im, 
Lord Chief Jufiice Pratt, afterwards created Lord Camden, a firm and in- 
variable friend to confiitutional liberty, proceeded to give the opinie n of 
the court. He declared, as to the leading points involved in this complex 
quetiion, the commitment of Mr. Wilkes to be not in itfelf legal, being 
juttified by numerous precedents; and, though in firict contemplation of 
law the warrant of the fecretary of {tate was not of fuperior force to that 
of a juliice of peace — where a combination of circumiiances gave a 
ftrong lulpicion of faéis incompatible with the public fafety, he was fup- 
porte rd in the commitment even without rec eiving any particular imforma- 
tion for the foundation of the charge. As to the fecond objection, the 
court was of opinion, that there was no necelfity for the ipe cHication of 
— particu la’ pailages in the 45th number of rs 1e North Briton, which 
had been deemed a libel. As to the third head, the chief juice admitted, 
that the privilege of parliament was violated in = perton of Mr. Wilkes.” 

On the proceedings of parliament re{pecting this fubject, the au- 
thor mercly blames minifters for fwelling into impertance both a, 
queftion and perfon in themfelves infignifica nt. He with iuft fe- 
verity peprowates the infamous publication of the eflay on woman, 
and on the other hand maniteits an opinion conce rning its impeach- 
er with which moft of our readers and other friends of religion and 
morality will coincide. 

Our author now comes to the commencement of Mr. Grenville’s 
innovating plans refpecting American taxation. ‘The caufles and rife 
of this momentous change our author exhibits faintly, and imper- 

; fectly, 
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feily. Diverging to the flate of affairs en the continent of Europe, 
he mentions the election of a king of Poland, and other remarkable 
events, but without tracing them to their caufes in the circumftances 
of the times, and the characters of the principal actors. Sane, in- 
deed, like many other portions of the narrative, is rather a huddle of 
detached traniactions than au biti rical feries of facts, caules, and 
confequences, com! bined by their mutual relations and depend encies. 
Refuming the conlideration of American affairs, our ‘author proceeds 
to give an account of the colonics. [ere his narrative ts extremely 
vague, in general. We fhould have expected from a competent hit- 
torian fuch a view of the e ftablidhment, fituation, opinions, and fen- 
timents of thefe fettlements, jointly and feparately, as would have af- 
forded a clue to fome parts of their conduct. It is a fa@ well known 
to every one converfant with the hiltory of his country, and its de- 
pendencies, that its colonies in America originally confifted of very 
different fets of planters. ‘The four provinces of New England re- 
plenifhed with republican fectarian: * cherithed againtt epifcopacy and 
monarchy an enmity which defcended to their pofterity. “Lhe more 
fouthern colonies were peopled with loyal fubjects, Whofe defcend- 
ents continued attached to their church and king. In New England 
repugnance to the authority of the mother country frit manifefted it- 
felf; and though oppofition to taxation {pread to the fouthern pro- 
vinces, yet it was of a much more temperate kind than that which 


from the beginning manifefted itfelf in the north. The fouthern co- | 


lonifts conftituti ionally itated apprehended grievances. ‘The northern 
unconftitutionally reprobated legal enactments as ufurpations of right. 
Obvious as this difference was, and flrangely as it long marked “the 
proceedings of the different colonies, yet it is not noticed by Mr, 
Belfham. ‘The arguments for and againft the ftamp act refolving 
themfelves into right and expediency, have a reference to this diver- 
fity of apprehenfion by the loyal and republican colonies. Accord- 
ing to the former cla{s of opponents, the new impofts were incom- 
patible with the privilege of Britifh fubjects, not to pay taxes un- 
lefs impofed by themfelves or their reprefentatives. The latter clafs 
of opponents reprobated the le giflative power of the parent country, 
as an infringement upon natura! rights. ‘Towards the firft fet, con- 
ciliation might be expedient ; towards the fecond, coercion only or 
total abandonment could be expedient. Our author's exhibition of 
the reafonings on both fides is extremely inadequate, and very much 
inferior to that of the annual] regifter, and even common mazazines, 
By inferior we do not mean le({s detailed, for that a_ hiftory ought’ to 
be, but much lefs fucceisful in conveying the efience. His ae 
mentary narrative is indecd a rhopfody of exiradis not AX AMALG 

MATION OF FACTS AND ARGUMENTS. We are now led to ee 
diimifion of Mr. Grenville and his enaagies, This change our 
bijiortan imputes to the machinations of what he ftyles the iInTERIOR 
CABINET, without h aving pre vioufly afcertained that the faid interior 
cabinet actually exifted, Herg& WE SOLEMNLY CALL on MR. 
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BELSHAM EITHER TO PROVE THE EXISTENCE OF THE ALLEDGED 


e PARAMOUNT DIRECTION, OR TO ACKNOWLEDGE THAT HE, PRO- 
2s FESSING TO BE AN HISTORIAN, DELIVERS ALLEGATIONS AS 
“ FACTS, WITHOUT KNOWING THEM FO Be FACTS. We, the Anti- 
of Facobin Reviewers, charge t Dts perfor calling- him cif an biflorian, witd 
id tranfcribing { arty TUMINTS, unfi pported b, evidence, as hifiorical truth, 
5, to be ir anfmi titted ta po/ fertty. Anconfiltent as ttrin rs of conjectures are 
ds vith the purpofts ‘of authentic and inftructive hift ry, they are per- 
Hy fectly conformable to the theory with whic th our author commences, 
if They propofe to attach to our fovereign moral and political obloquy, 
n- } by reprefentang him as deceiving and betray aving his ottenfible fervants ; 
if- In other words, of not being a fincere and upright man; and of ca- 
vn balling with an arbitrary junto to promote abdlolute power; of not 
le- being a true cor titutional’ and patriotic bi iilh king, We muft here 
ory continue to give our author the cre dit already mee of preferving 
ith unity of defi. on; that uniform defign' is co r ent George III. as 
nd a bad man and a bad king. Let Mr. Beltham, avowing himfelf the 
ore author of the hook before us, have the hardyhood to deny this 
di. charge; if hetdo, we fhall ufe no weapons againft him, but thofe 
ind with which we are furnifhed by himfelf, The fame tyitem of hy- 
ite | pocrify and duplicity, exercifed for the fame purpofes, according to 
rO~ Mr. Belfham, dictated the appointment of the Rockingham admini- 
ich ftration. ‘The Duke of Cumberland and the whigs were now, ac- 
co. cording to his hypothefis, the dupes of that treachery which, by his 
ern account, copied from party newfpapers and pamphlets, their prede- 
ht. ceflors had experienced from the fame quarter. “he fimple and ob- 
the vious fact was, the Grenville admin itt ation, whether defervedly or 
Vir. not, was, from the profecution of Wilkes, and the new fyftem adopt- 
ing ed refpecting America, become fo ext reinely unpopular as to be un- 
ere fit for longer difcharging efficiently the duties of executive fervants, 
yrd= The king, agrecably to his political maxim, withed to have efficient 
wand AB minifters, without regard to their parties. He had therefore applied 
une 8 to Mr. Pitt and Lord Te: uple, who on the one hand were not tories, 
Jats © and on the other were not members of the whig junto. ‘Thefe ftatef- 
try, men had not acceded to his majefty’s VIEWS 5 there weie then three 
ona parties ; one was going out, another would not come in; there re- 
y of mained only the third, that which was now headed by the Marquis 

1 of 9 Of Rockingham, His M ajefty chofe thofe to be minifters, who onl 
i A }at that period could be Gales, Such wes the amount of the hypor 
aia « crify and treachery here imputed. Intending to praife the Rocking- 
to sham adminiftration, but not underftanding its charaQter, Mr, Bel- 
hal fham does more harm than good to its reputation by indifcriminate 
ai tpanegyrics, The miniftry in queftion, its ew~emics mutt allow, pof- 
the a fefled fair intentions ; and its moft judi cious friends will not claim 
our Ha ) for it vigorous and efficient performance. 
ron aa The principal object which engaged the attention of the Rocking- 
riot J ham adminiftration was America. On the onc hand, the Grenville 
Mr.| BP*ty, the devifers of taxation, and the framers of the ftamp act, ine 
AM * fifted 
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fifted on coercive meafures : on the other, Mr. Pitt and his adherents, 
on a difavowal of the right of taxing the colonies, Lord Rocking- 
ham withed to pleafe both eee To gratify the Americans, the 
ftamp act was repealed: to vindicate the honour of Britain, a law 
was paffed, declaring her right to legiflate for America in taxation 
and every other. cafe ; ; and cenfuring the violence of the colonial op- 
pofition. 

Mr. Belfham pours out extravagant eulogia upon the repeal of the 
ftamp act, but merely mentions the declar atory law. The real fact 
was, as: every political reader knows, that thefe two meafures of 
Rockingham policy counteracted each other. ‘Phe ftamp aét had 
been oppofed in America, not as inexpedient, but as unjuft. They 
had not pretended they could not piy the impoft, but that the im- 
pofers had no right totax. Either the flamp act was a grievance, or 
was not: if a grievance, the redrefs did not apply to the fubject of 
complaint ; if not a grievance, why offer ihig! If the right was 
afcertained, and we thought coercion prudent, the repeal would be 
abfurd; if not, the declaration of right would be a mere impotent 
bravado. The Rockingham plan maintained the sre prin- 
ciple which the colonies reprobated, while it abandoned the practical 
benefit for which only it could deferve fupport. Patric otic. difpofi- 
tions with feeble and fhort fichted policy ; temporizing, indecilive, 
and inefficient conduct obvioufly characterize the Rockingham ad- 
miniftration; but their ftamp and character Mr. Belfham does not 
prefent. To atone for this deficiency he continues to prefent the 
ftamp and character of his own fentiments and inculcations. Speak- 
ing of the difagreement between Mr. Pitt and the Rockingham con- 
nection, he makes the follow! ing aflertion, which we tranfcribe for 
our readers, typographically ma ‘ked as he has marked it himfelf :— 
<< The diflenfions prevailing visa the patriotic leaders of the op- 
pofition, or WHIG party, at this period, at once gratified the malig- 
nity and facilitated the manceuvres of the PANDEMONIUM of Carl- 
ton-houfe.”” From the context and other parts of the work, we are 
to underftand that the demons here @efcribed are the perfonal friends 
of our fovereign, and that the archdevil was the mother of our fo- 
vereign. In this receptacle of fiends, according to Mr. Belfham, 
tranicribing as part of his hiftory the common-place {currility of fac- 
tious demagogues, a cabal favoured and patronized by our fovereign 
plotted the deftruction of Britith liberty. 

Proceeding with his fyftem of abufe againft the political and mo- 
ral character of his king, the attempted illuftration of bis favourite 
pofitions brings us to the adminiftration formed by Mr. Pitt, and 
afterwards known as the Grafton miniftry. The real hiftory of this 
council was, the king found the Rockingham party devoid of poli- 
tical experience and vigour, wifhing as before to have fervants fit for 
conducting the affairs of the nation, without any regaid to party, he 
again applied to the ableft ftatefmén in the kin, -dem to form fuch a 
miniftry, Icaving the particulars to the uncont: rouled {election of Mr. 
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Pitt himfelf. Mr. Pitt, fo authorized, chofe a miniftry, in which, 
from the difagreement about terms, Lord Temple would not accept 
an appointment. The Duke of Grafton was nominated firft lord of 
the treafury. This, as moit of our readers know, is the fhort and 
fimple truth. Hear we Mr. Belfham on the fubjeét. In conformity 
to his original fyitem of attacking the moral and political charaGter of 
the king, ~ he reprefents the object of his M: ijefty and the Court, to 
have Stee by artifice and hypocrily, to delude Mr. Pitt, that the 
alledged fecret cabal might be able {till to operate towards the deftruc- 
tion of Britifh liberty, When the indifpolition and infirmities of 
Lord Chatham, prev enting him from taking an active part in the ad- 
miniftration, left the principal management of affairs in the hands of 
the Duke of Grafton and his colleagues, and a miniltry jarring and 
diftrated, the weak and indifcreet meafures of that mini(try are im- 

utable to the fecret cabal, which, by the hypothefis, governed the 
oltenfible adminiftration, Thence Mr. Belfham derives Townf- 
hend’s new fcheme of taxing America; thence the whole proceedings 
of the legiflature and the Middlefex election ; thence all thofe acts 
which employ the eloquent acrimony, and poignant invective, of the 
renowned Junius. 

His itrictures on the condu&t of Miniftry, refpeGing Corfica, are 
not unfounded ; a wife and vigorous miniftry w il not ‘fuffer without 
oppolition the agerandife: mentof France. The irreverend condu& of 
the city of London towards the King, inthe courfe of the year 1770, 
though not branded by the author with juft reprobation, is not, as from 
the tenor of the hiftory we expected, a fubje ct of praife. His account of 
the difputes about Falkland’s Ifland, exhibits the principal faéts, but 
with little remark deferving either of praife or objeCtion. The 
courfe of his narrative now brings him to the firft application of the 
Diffenters, for relief from fubfcriptions. Here he enters lefs into 
theological controverfy than political expediency. Arguing on this 
principle, our author profefles to think that the friends and fup- 
porters of the eftablifhed church ought to have abandoned the various 
fortifications which the wifdom of our forefathers has raifed round 
the national repofitory of religion, in order to gratify fetarians. 
We cannot juftly charge this doétrine with being democratical ; it is 
indeed rather oligarchical, as it would prefer the fmaller number to 
the greater; detached, and mutually difcordant, troops of non-con- 
formifts, to the great, numerous, united; and ref{peable body of 
conforming Chriftians. But, though not democratical, it is Jaco- 
binical ; inculcating the deftruGtion of eftablifhments, and confe- 
quently anarchy. ‘The reje¢tion of the bill for making the propofed 
change, he imputes to the fecret cabal; the exiftence of w hich, as 
we have feen, he uniformly aflumes as a faét. But his own words 
fhew his meaning, both expreffed, and intended, much better than 
can be done by our comments. 


“ The ill fuecefs which finally attended it could only be afcribed to the 
predominance of that fecret and fatal influence fo frequently alluded to, 
which 
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which feemed obftinately bent to thwart every meafure emanating fom a 
jut, wile, and benetic:a ~ icy. So that on this, as on othe: occations, a 


firanger to the maniold virtues and exceliencies of the SoveknIGN might 
have been P rarddoned for SUP LOSIND the throne fill “d by fome tution and malig 
nant bigot, ab‘olutely iy nrorant of the firfl pr ciples of civil and religious 


liberty ; : or to whom ey pi rinciples appeared odious and detetiable.” 


The purport of this fentence we fhall not pay to our readers’ un- 
deritanding fo poor a compliment as to explain. The firft volume 
concludes with 1772. 

As that volume clearly unfolds the author's obje&s and principles, 
civil and political, moral and re Ricivis, and alfo his intellectual capa- 
city, literary attainments, and hifterical powers, fuch as they aE 
we have devoted more time and attention to this fample, than w 
fhall give to the whole of the commodity. Air. Be ‘ham t eq ficial 
interlards his narrative with latin quotations; if he thereby meant to 
demonttrate to the reader his converfancy with the claffical Sathes 
we do not think his citations fuperfluous, fince, no reader, from the 
compofition of the work, could difcover his acquaintance with thofe 
monuments of tafte and genius. [mitating him in citation, though 
we cannot of this his firft volume, with truth, fay, ex pede Llerculem, 
we can con{cientioully affirm, ab uno difce omnes. 

(To be continued. ) 
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A Letter to the Hon. Charles “Fames Fox, on the Death cf the late Duke 
of Bedford. 8vo. Pp. 32. 6 d. W hittle, No. (> Southam p- 
ton-ftreet ; Cobbett and Morgan, Pall-Mall. 1202. 


N a very.early part of our work, we took an opportunity of deli- 


livering our fentiments, re ip ectin ig the ancient adage of the Pagan 
philofophers, de mortuis ail nifi bonum; and ventured to recomm oho 
a little alteration, by fubilituing for domwm the word veram, which 
r hace to us at once more coniflent with true Chriitian principles, 
and more conducive to the purpofcs of hiftory—the information ar d 
improvement of mankind. Lin pretied with this notion, we nad viewed 
with aitonifhment the proce: dings of certain individuals, and of 
certain bodics of mgn, on the death of the late Duke of Bedford ; 
and we had actualig§ refolved to endeavour, at lealt, to ftem the ti le 
of popular prejudice, to {trip oratory of its merctricious embell.th- 
ments, and, protefting ayainit the fupreme autho sity ailumed by the 
fages of the W hig Club, and of the Board of Ay viculture, to exhibit 
truth to the public eye in all her native colours ; when the traét be- 
fure us was put into our hands. The author has anticipated us not 
in our defign, but in the executic 7 of it, and he has treated his fubject 
with equal {pirit and ability. He begins by, telling Mr. Fox, that 
if he had fuifered his Jate friend to pals q juictly off the ftage of life, 


he fhould have lett him to the judg nent of his (sod ; - 66 But, oe he 


. adds, ** the confequence attempted to be attached to his character, 
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by the eulogy you thought proper to pronounce upon it in the Houfe. 
oi Commons, I confider to be fuch an infult on the good fenfe and 
rcligious principles of the great body of the people of this country, 
as is not-to be paffud over without animadverfion.”’ Here we per- 
fe&tly concur with the author, and alfo join with him in the doubt, 
which was moft worthy of admiration, ‘* the patience of the hearers, 
or the affurance of the fpeaker.” But the Houfe of Commons have 
been fo accuftomed to hear extraordinary things from the mouth of 
Mr. Fox, that heir ftock of aftonifhment muft long fince have been 
exhautted. Still we may be allowed to wonder that the very {trange 
declaration that, by the death of the Duke of Bediord ** a parent has 
been loft ta his country,” fhould have been fuffered to pats without 
fome call for the folution of the enigma, without fome demand for an 
explanation. We can only fuppofe, that as peace was the fathiona- 
ble cry of the hour, and as the Duke of Bedford had, from the origin 
of the war, invariably clamoured for peace, this poflhumous coinci- 
dence of opinion was deemed a fufficient reafon for impofing a re- 
ftraint on the feelings of refentment, the dictates of religion, and the 
fuegeftions of truth. 


« | do not underftand,” purfues our author, in examining the grounds 
of Mr. Fox’s aflertion, “ that the late Duke contrived to carry away his 
immenie property with him: but that the terra f;ma round Woburn and 
eliewhere lies jutt where it did, when his Grace came into pofleflion, And 
this, at a time when this world is all in all with us, it mult be allowed, is 
a great point in our favour, So far at leaft the nation has futiained no lofs. 
The only. lofs then it has to deplore, is in the perfon of the late Duke with 
his concomitant principles. The value of the former remains thétefore to 
be determined by the value of the latter. And not having adoptéd the ab- 
furd {yitem of reducing all mankind to the fame fiandard of equality, there- 
by weighing, as it were, peers and porters by the pound, from the fulleit 
conviction that the different ranks in fociety have been eftablithed by the 
Supreme Difpofler for the wifett reafons; 1 confequently think, that emi- 
nence of fiation makes virtue or vice éminently conipicuous ; and that from 
the effect produced on the public mind by perfons poiiefling that fiation, 
their merits or demerits cannot fail to become fubjects for very ferious con- 
fideration.” 


This is a pofition which we defy even the orators of the Whi 
Club, though aided by the tranfcendent talents of their illuftrious 
compeers, the prefent Sheriffs of London and Middlefex, and fup- 
ported by the Carringtons, the Middletons, and all the tithe-de- 
ftroyers of the agricultural board, to controvert. Having thus efta- 
blifhed his premifes, the letter-writer proceeds thus : 


* You tell the Members of the Houfe of Commons, who from a falfe de- 
licacy thouglit proper to hear your fulfome panegyric to the end, that ‘ fuch 
was the admiration excited by his virtues, that to expatiate upon them at 
large, were it proper, would be unneceflary.’ To the late Duke of Bed- 
tord’s virtues, I mutt confefs myfelf to have been a ftranger; for I have 
been taught to coniider that nothing in a Christian country is entitled to the 
NO. XLVII, VOL. Xil. D name 
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name of virtue, that is not aflociated with Religion, In your acceptation . 
the word, his Grace might have virtues of a very valuable kind; and i 

is noi my objeét td depreciate them: valeant quantum valere possunt. But, 

Sir, before the public is called upon to difcharge a debt of gratitude, it 
fhould be proved that a public debt had been fairly contracted. You and Lady 
Maynard may mourn lor the lois of a beneiactor ; and you do well: but | 
do fot conceive, that the theet anchor of a deiperate party having been 
fuddenly carried away, can conitilute a fubject for rea/ lamentation with a 
difcerning public. 

« But whatever the Duke’s private virtues were, to refrain from expa- 
tiating upon them at large might perhaps be an aét of prudence; on the 
principle, that when g goods will not bear fcrupulous invetiigation, the beft 
method is to pafs them offin the lump. As this, however, is a fubject on 
which IT am not qualified to enter, I (hall go no farther into it, than merely 
to point out one tranfaclion to notice. The late Duke, as it has been yene- 
rally underftood, began his career in life by taking a woman of notorious 
charaéter with him as his travelling companion. This circumtiance to you, 
Sir, who may perhaps think that the characters of wife and mitirefs differ 
only in the mere {pelling of the words, may probably be a matter of perfect 
indifference. But to thote that call to mind the anecdote of the good old 
Bifhop, who put a Bible into the heand of his licentious Sovere ign, doubled 
down at the text—* Whoremongers and adulterers God thal] judge, "—it is 
a circumftance of ferious confideration. Upon the fuppotition then that 
the late Duke ts to be conlidered as a member of the Chrifiian church, fuch 
a flagrant deviation from his bapti‘ma! engageinent is not, we prefume, to 
be numbered among his virtue:. Still, Sir, acquainted as I am with the 
infirmities of human nature, | thould have te Ht difpot ed to pafs by unnoticed 
this ftrong trait of juvenile indi‘cretion ; had it not apparently been.tiamped 
with the ‘nal approbation of hi: Gr: rce’s mind. WhenT fee the Duke of 
Bedford on the point of appearing in the prefence of his God, bequeathing, 
according to-news-paper intelligence, £2000 per annum to Lady Maynard, 
1 cannot, with my Bible in my hands, “but contider this circumfiance to be 
lomething more than juvenile indi‘cretion; and muft leave it to you, Sir, 
who from the convertibility of your ta'ents are qualified to become the 
champion of any caufe, to give it a name. 


Having difmitied the mora! principles of the Duke, our author 
next refers to his political principles, and confiders their tendency 
and effects, as conftituting grounds of public gratitude. 


«¢ When we take a view of tie late Duke, through the medium of fome 
of his companions; when we hear of his having give na welcome reception 
to the blatphe ‘mers ot his God, and libellers of his King, and fee you, Sir, 
flanding forth as his idolatrous culogizer in the Houle of Commons, we can 
be at no lofs to a‘certain the nature of thofe benefits, which, according to 
your judgment, his country was certain to derive from his Grace, had it 
pleated Divine Providence to have permitted him to carry the th ory he had 
learnt into praciical effect. When théfe cireumflances are duly weighed, 
fam inclined to think, that you will be confidere: l to have much over- 
charged the picture, ewhen you repre! ent the death of the late Duke asa 


fubjeet of public lamentation.” 


Mott certainly the picture was overcharged, and the author has 
7 done 
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done no more than his duty in taking the varnifh off the paynter as 
well as the portrait, and in exhibiting the agra virtues of both, 
puris naturalibus. 


«You pals on to fay, in reference to the character which you are taking 
fo much pains to (well out, that ¢ every thing co nfpiies to raile our won- 
der. That furrounded by dangers which have perverted and corrupted the 
belt difpofed minds, the late Duke remained untainted. That amid prolpe- 
rity he learned the. virtues of adve rlily 3 ; and that the grand ftudy of his life 
was to make his fellow citizens cser, detter, and he jpier’—T he wonder in 
the prefent cafe is not that Mr. Fox theuld {peak thus; but that virtues of 
{uch an exalted nature in fo exalted a ftation, fhhou'd hav e waited for the 
panegyric of Mr. Fox to bring them forth to notice. The inhabitants of 
this country are not apt to be ungrateful ; generally fpeaking, they are far 
from being. {trict to mark what is done amis in high fiations; and are ready 
to give tull credit even to appearances, w henever they are kept up. And 
in times like the pretent it is particularly to be withed that they thould do fo. 
Admitting your tiatement, therefore, the wonder is that we fhould have 
remained fo long in ignorance, with re{peét to the particular nature of the 
late Duke’s be nevelent plans and employments for the public welfare ; and 
that, after ail the good reported to have been done by him, we fhould ‘yet 
have to enquire in what way, and by what means his ‘ fellow citizens’ (as 
you call them; but as I fhould fay, his fellow suéyects,) have been made 
either wiser, better. or happier by his exertions. What may have been the 
effecis of the late. Duke’s private attachments, and the benefits derived in 
confequence of thofe attachments, from what you call his unbounded munifi- 
cence, no perfon is fo well qualified to afcertain as yourfeli; and I feel no 
inclination guoad hoc to difpute your tefiimony. The wonder therefore in 
my eyes on this occafion, does not attach to the objeét to which you have 
directed them; but to the cireumftance of a peer of the realm, an heredi- 
tary guardian of the Crown, a perfon born to princely honours and a 
prince ly domain, de ‘grading himtelf{o far, as to become a companion with 
an infamous republican, and a notorious atheift.—That a man, who by his 
extravagance and gambling had reduced himfelf to the humble condition of 
living in the character of a /ensioner on his idolizing friends, thould embrace 
the wild projector of any vifionary theory, however diforganizing its pro- 
cefs, which promifed to lift him above his prefent flate of need and de- 
pend: ‘nee, by placing him either at the head ofa directory, or in the chair 
of a Conful, does not in the leaft tend to raife our wonder. But, confider- 
ing Dukes to be poilefied of the common fenfe of other men, it firikes us 
to be fomething wonderful, nay ¢ pafling firange,’ that a perfon of that di 
nity and fiation fhould quietly jufler a popular demagogue to put a fadd dle 
on his back, and a bridle in his lips, for the purpofe of firft riding, and 
afierwards, when galled, jaded, and bemired, in gratitude for paft iervice, 
trampling him under fvot.” 


The remarks on the public utility of his Grace’s purfuits, which 
include fome pointed, but juft, refle€tions on the Board of Agricul- 
ture, are in fuch perfe€&t unifon with our own fentiments on that 
fubjeét, that we fhall extra€t them atlength. ° 


“ You fay that the late Duke ‘ was not fo much diftinguifhed from others 
by his high birth or opulent fortune, as by a peculiar charaéter, which he 
D2 owed 
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owed entirely to the native force and vigour of his own mind, which led 
him to the purfuit of aseity: and that one great feature of his character was, 
that henegletied what was merely ornamental, and devoted his whole at- 
tention to Audlic utili.’ I might have been at fome lols to have undertiood 
what meaning this prominent ‘feature in the Duke’s charadier had been in- 
tended to convey, had you not yourtelf enabled us to read it; by info. ming 
us, that ‘ fome who know how much the welfare of the country depends 
upon agricultural j improveme nt, and how the Duke move than any man has 
been inftrumenta! in promoting it, could flew that in this refpe@ he confer- 
red the mott folid obligations on his country; and that bis Gri ice contidered 
this purfuit as the moit u: feful in which he could be engaged.’—The acmé 
then of the Duke’s character is to be taken froin his extenive ufletulnefs as 
a member of an agricultural fociety!—I muti confefs, I did not know that 
this was the character, in which a noble Duke cou'd mo‘ contribute to the 
welfare of his country ; or that the talents of your late fiend, efiimating 
them by your own fi tandard, could, by this exertion of them, make his fel- 
low fubjeds either wiser or better. In handing the name of an hereditary 
counfellor of the King down to pofferity, that no more difiinguithed excel- 
lence fhould be pointed out to notice, than that he was an intelligent farme) 
or good Aractical graxier, would, in any age but in one fo eminently diliin- 
guifhed as this is for the confufion 6! ‘all order, have been contidered to be 
more the language of a libel, than of panegyric. The fon of Sirach, 
whofe authority, it is prefumed, may have tome weight, had formed an 
opinion on this fubject. ‘ How (fays he) can he get wifdom that holdeth 
the-plough, and that glorieth in the goad; that driveth oxen, and is occu- 
pied in their labours, and whole talk is of bullocks? He giveth his mind 
to furrows, and is diligent to give the kine fodder. Thefe thall not be 
fought for in public countel, nor fit high in the congregation, nor under- 
ftand the fentence of judgment; they cannot declare juitic e and judgment; 
and they fhall not be found where parables are fpoken, But they will main- 
tain the ftate of the world, and all their defire is in the work of their craft.’ 
Ecelef. 38. 

«© We, who are not of the madern {chool, cannot be perfuaded that the’e 
emp!oyments, how necellary foever in their way, are (he employments, in 
which a perfon of exalted fiation can be moft ferviceable to his fellow citi- 
zens. Whilft the farmer is ‘ maintaining the fiate of the world,’ by his 
labours in the field, the Peer, we think, may be better employed in pro- 
moting the honouc of God, and the weifare of jociely ina more dignified 
depgrtment. ‘ Righteoufnels,’ we are told, ‘exalicth a nation” And we 
are given tounderitand, trom the be(t authority, that «if we feek the king- 
dom of God and his righteoulnels, all things necefiary (o our temporal wel- 
fare thall be added unto us.” A doctrine not to be taken in the deérer, for 
the encouragement of idlene!s, but intended to lead rational minds to this 
important conclutfion, that the real protperity of a nation doe s not depend 
fo much on the induftry, as on the religious character of its inhabitants. 
This, Sir, ] am aware is not the language of a werld livi ing without God; 
but it is the language of the Bible—a book, which, if the authority of the 
late Sir W. Jones has any weight in pest s0igwen and provided your 
own habits of life have not prejudiced you againit it, will reward you for 
all the attention you can potiibly pay to its contents. 

“« But, Su, taking the Duke in the feale in’which you have placed him, 
as one of the moit efficient members of an agricultural fociety ; belure we 
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ean a‘certain his preciie weight even in that character, we mutt be able to 
determine, to what extent thefé fa‘hionable boards of agriculture, which 
have furntthed fo many /obdy horses for {peculating theoritts to ride upon, 
have contributed to the general welfare of the “community. Upon this. 
head I mutt confels, my mind is far from bemg made up. And I thould 
not be turpriled if Joun Butt, a! ways too ealy to be mpoted upon, (a 
part of his character to which you, Sir, fiand much indebted) thould in a 
very few years find out that £.5000 per annum of the public money, might 
have been much better employed, than in the fupport of a board of agri- 
culture. In confequence of this novel eftabliihment, we have indeed heard 
of the value of a cow of ordinary {ize raifed up to the enormous fum of 
from one hundred and thirty to one hundred and fifty guineas: of a Leicef- 
ter‘hire grazier, whole farming ipeculations ended in total bankruptcy, let- 
ting a tingle bull to a noble Lord for forty guineas the feafon: and of ano- 
ther grazing Lord refuting eight or nine hundred guineas for one hundred 
ewes. And, what almoti flaggers credulity, we have been told of a fingle 
ram let for one thoufand two hundred guineas for the year, if not at a {till 
higher price. But, ‘aginary and real value are two very different things. 
L rds may fell their race hortes for five hundred ora thoutand guineas each, 
if they can get gamblers to give the money; and even af fach price, as 
gambling stock, they may turn to account. But oxen and theep are only fo 
far valuable as they contribute to the fupply of the real necessities of the com- 
munity. Whilft therefore Joun Burs eats his beef and mutton much 
dearer than he did, before thefe agricultural focieties were fet on foot, I am 
at a lois to find out the advantage that has been derived to the public from 
thefe grazing experiments, | alt winter, if I mittake not, we heard of an 
ox fatted by the late Duke to an enormous tize, at an expence probably 
that would have furnithed three or four oxen for the market; and of another 
beafi of extruordinary carcafe, killed and fold out at the price of 25. Gd. per 
pound, at a time when the indudrious poor were ina flate bordering on 
ab{olute fiarvation. Now if we are to feed up moniiers, that a§ gazing 
crowd may be gratified with the sigh at a thilling per head, it is one thing ; 
but if cattle are to be railed tor food, it is another: in fuch cafe the filling 
thrown away on an unprofitable fight, will be better ip rent with the butchers, 
for meat fold ata more reafonable price, in proportion as it is leis loaded 
with cost/y far sas it lefs « tallows in the c ae and on the kidneys,’ 
“ So far then as the late Duke's grazing employments, whic h you de‘cribe 

as doing the highe{t honour to his memor! ¥, are Conce ned, the word wsility 


-as applied to his Grace’s purflaits, mati be coniidered to be a word of fat 


leatt doubiful ace eptation. But thould this ipec. ‘ous word wti/ity be meant to 
app'y in any degree to the projected plan for converting the patrimony of 
the Churei into lay property, by jelling the tithe s and rendering the Clergy 
pentioners on the State, the favourite icheme of our madern TMMVOVEr Sy aud 
lor which the various false reports of agric vette furveyors have been ine 
tended to pre pare the public, I can have. no deubt on my “mind wit h re.peet 
to the fenfe in which the word ought to be taken. La tuch cae what may 
bea matter of gvcat utility to one party, w ill be a fpecies of robbery to ano- 
ther. A ro! bbery which an aci of parliament may mdecd make kgal ; but 


which no act of parliament can po! fably render just™ 
2 : « But 
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“ But as this, (to make ufe of the language of an intelligent writer on 
this fubject,) ‘is the wickedeit idea a protligate and unprincipled mind 
ever ferioufly conceived,’ I hea:tily with, for the credit of your late iriend 
that the wé/ity, to which his agricultural purfuits were directed, had had a 
different object in view. Unhappily, however, his Grace’s {peeches in 
parliament have sic ertained that point with too much clearnels and deci- 
fion, to admit of adoubt. Such, then, being the ca‘e, it may well fuit the 
views of an amphibious and abje@ Affociate of a French National Inftitute, 
(whofe recorded + complacency towards the fubverters of the throne and 
the altar ina neighbouring country, {peaks, im a language-too plain to be 
mifundertiood, the nature of his regard for them in this) to folicit fub{crip- 
tions for a monument to your departed friend. But all found members of 
the Church, and the Clergy more efpecially, will take care how they a 
themfelves with ditienters of every denomination, (whole proceedings 
theireagricultural character have been marked by an uniform hoftility to the 
moft ancient and moft facred eftablifhment of the realm,) for the purpofe of 
handing down to potierity the memory of a man, whofe attachment to their 
order they have. fuch cogent reafons to queltion.” 


If, indeed, fhe nation be to be difgraced by feeing a ftatue erected 
to the memory of this young nobleman, let it at lealt be placed ina 
fpot fo appropriate that the motive for its ereCtion cannot be the fub- 
jet of adoubt. For the fake of confiftency, indeed, three ftatues, 





The words Audlic utility have indeed a very plaufible found. sut knowing 
that ‘evil is not to be done that good. may come,’ I conceive that no 
nation can long profper by the adoption of unjuft maxims of pol cy. On 
the fuppofition then that the notions on this fubject, which have been 
induftrioutly circulated and hattily adopted, were correct; and that the 
effeét of tythe on agriculture has neither been mifreprefente ‘d nor mifunder- 
ftood, the contrary of which we know to be the truth; {iil ihould the time 
come, when public utility is to be made the paiiport to flagrant injustice, the 

litical fun of a nation feeking to thrive by fuch means, mult be con- 

idered as fetting apace.—When property held by the mofi ancient and in- 
defealible title,—a title unitormly recognized by our laws, fanctioned by 
Magna Charta, and protected by the Royal Oath,—thall not be able to with- 
ftand the facrileg gious invafioa of theoretic reformers, under the Ipecious 
pretence of Audbiic utility; we muft no longer talk of our boalted contiitu- 
tien; we have then entered alas! on that venturous chapter of political 
experiment 5 which, not flopping with the Church, will eventually termi- 
nate, as it sire vady has done in more cafes than one, in gene-al confufion. 
For, according to the gradation fo well marked out by Mr. Burke, ¢ the 
prifciples and examples which lead to ecclefiattical pillage, lead directly 


thence to the contempt of a// prefcriptive titles, thence to the pillage of 


wi] property, and thence to uxiversal detolation,” 


“ + Seea Letter from the Right Honourable Sir Jofeph Banks, Knight of 


the Bath, Baronet, one of His : Majer’ most honourable Privy Council, and Presi- 
dent of the Royal Society of London! ! ! to the Citizens, Prefident, and Secreta- 
ries of the National Institute of France; publithed i in Cobbett’s Political Re- 
gh for April 3d, 1802, See alfo the able Animadveriions on that Letter 
n the fame Number. 
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we conceive, fhould be erected on three different fpots, in comme- 
moration of his Grace’s moral, political, and agricultural virtues. 
The proper fituation for the firt we fhall not pre “fume to indicate ; 
but the fecond might, with pe rfect propriety, be placed near the 
fpot occupied by the feaffold in Palace-yard, whence the patriotic effu- 
fions of Mr. Fox are co ioufly poured forth to the gaping multitude ; 
it would there be attended with the wonderful advantage of affording 
the orator a frequent opportunity for apoftrophifing the marble re pre- 
fentation of his departed friend, and, atthe fame time, for exhorting 
his conftituents to emulate his virtues. And the molt appropriate 
fituation for the third ftatue would unqueftionably be the centre of 
Smithfield, where the drovers might regard it with fuitable venera- 
tion, and the fat oxen low in gratitude to the memory of their beft 
benefa@tor. 

Having recorded thefe fuper-eminent virtues of his friend, it might 
have been expeéted that Mr. Fox would have ftopped, without pre- 
fuming to depi&t the clofing fcene of his life. But what effort is too 
daring for 4/s mind, what tafk too difficult for dis aging genius to 
attempt? We almott fhudder to follow him ; he reMinds us of the 
anxious folicitude of D'ALemBerr and his affociates to make the 
exit of their apoftle, VOLTAIRE, cor refpond with the part he had a@ted. 
The Duke's ‘* exit” faid his panegyrift, ‘* correfponded with the 
part he had aéted.’”” What a croud of reflections here obtrude them- 
felves upon our mind! But the author has himfelf done fuch ample 
juftice to his fubje&, that any comment of ours would be fuperfluous. 


« You proceed to fay, that ‘ in the laft trial that awaited him, it was to 
be feen how he would be afleed by bodily to ture, and the near profpect 
of diffalution. At a moment like this it might have been excufable (vou 
fay) if his feelings had been concentrated upon his own fufferings, and the 
awful event hich awaited him.’ It might indeed, Sir, have been not only 
exculable, but it was to be expe ‘ted that at fuch an awful moment, bad the 
Duke been one of Religion’s favoured children, Religion would nut have 
failed to mack him for "het own, ‘Some find delire, fome eager hope, 
fome longing after immortality,’ would at fuch a erilis, it is prefumed, not 
fail to have diicovered itfelf. No fuch yet ‘The Duke (you tell us) 


was jill him/elf? He died alas! and‘ » wy no sien.’ In other words, he 
died, according to your account of his c as he had lived; apparently 
without God in his thoughts. ‘The weltare of others {till engroffed his at- 


tention. I/ndifferent to his own fituation, he coolly em) Dovel the few 
minutes allotted him, in making various arrangements whitch might fecure 
the comfort of thofe who were to live when he was gone.” W hat cnviablee 
difinte ‘efiednefs '—¢ At laft he refigned - bein ig with all the fortitude and 
refignation of thofe, who have been held up to the imitation of mankind.’ 
This language, Sir, fuppofing it to * ' been addrefied to heathens 
alle stab led e a Roman fe nate, errs | have futte ai the hearers; but confidered 
as addrefied to Chriftians in a Cbriitian affem! bly, the words fortitude and 
re; ene rtion {hould have been exc hanged for thofe of senseless apathy and carval 
ini ference . We have heard that the infide!] f/eme died in this fiate. We 


have been allo told, that his biographer, Dr. Adam Smith, one of the fae 
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~ f{chool, when in extremis, wrote to an intimate friend for the purpofe of 


afluring him, that he ‘too pofleffed the moft pertect indifference and compo- 
fure at the approach of death. And it is pofhble that your own latter end 
may correfpond with that of your friend; indeed there are tome circum- 
ftances in your hiftory, which render fuch an event to be expected. You, 
Sir, it is more than probable, may be perfectly calm, compoled and indi/- 
ferent avout the concerns of futurity in your latter moments; and it is pol- 
fible too, you may leave a friend behind, who may bring forth fuch a cir- 
cumfiance to the world, as a conclufive demonfiration of the /erfection of 
your character. But, Sir, fuch fcenes are too difgraceful to a Chriftian 
country, to be held up to imitation. They are calculated for exhtbition 
before the philofophers of the French National Inftitute *; but not before 
the fober Senators of 5 pore which, though corrupted, is not, thank 
God, fo far philofophized, as to have adopted for its creed, that ‘ Death is 
an eernal sleep.’ 

“ To blazon forth therefore fcenes, over which common prudence 
would caft a veil; to draw the pi€ture of a man of diftinguifhed qualities, 
dying in a Chriftian country the boafted death of an unenlightened heathen, 
without the leaft apparent concern for the ftate of his fou! and the things of 
a better worldy as if no fuch thoughts had ever poiletied his mind; ‘ for the 
fake (as you fay) of impvetling his great example on the’ public, that men 
may fee it, that they may feel it, that they may talk of it in their domeftic 
circles and hold it up to the imitation of their children ;’—is, Sir, to rom/fre 
en visiere all regard to decency; to outrage the feelings of every ferious 
man ; arid we are only grieved to fee the tone of mora's in this country 
funk fo low, as to tolerate fuch a grofs infult on the characérof a religious 
rfation. 

“ Ti was not expected that the death of the late Duke would be the death 
of aSa nt: or that his latter moments would exhibit any {triking traits of the 
humble, the penitent, the faithful Chriftian: but, on the {core of his 
Grace’s religion, I fhould not have prefumed to have hazarded an opinion ; 
confidering that he is m the hands of God; had not my obfervations been 
provoked by your offenfive expotition of your friend's latter moments. In 
the bowels of charity I thould have hoped, however appearances might 
have been againfi it, and whatever I might have heard to the contrary on 
his Grace’s jubject; that the minitier of his parifh at Woburn had it in his 
power to bear con{cientious teftimony, either that his Grace’s days had 
been devoutly {pent in a regular attendance on the eiiablilhed ordinances of 
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« * It may not be incurious to mark the different impreffions made on 
the minds of men of different talents, by the merits and qualifications of the 
diftinguifhed fages of this illuftriouS body. While, on the one hand, we 
fee Str Joseph Banks holding them up to the admiration of Europe as « the 
first literary society in the world,” and publicly proclaiming the honour of be- 
ing admitted as their ailociate, to be ‘ the highest and most enviable literary dis- 
tinction,” thus complimenting the National Inftitute of France at the ex- 
pence of the Royal Society of London ;—we behold, on the other, the 
vigorous genius of Mr, Burke detcribing them, in the plain and forcible lan- 
guage of truth, as ‘a set of literary men converted into a gang of robbers and 
assassins,’—as ‘ a den of bravoes aud banditii assuming the garb and tone of an 
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religion, and that no engagements had been fuffered to encroach on the 
public fervices of his God—or that his latt moments had been marked by 
jome expreilion of concern for the omithon of thefe duties, and the inifap- 
plication of the talents you tell us he potielled. This Sir, 1 fhould have 
hoped ; and hoping, as A/r. Burke lays, * th ould willingly have left him to 
the heralds,’ had not you, by making the unianctified exit of your late friend 
a prominent feature in your panegyric, pomted out that pait of his Grace’s 
character to particular contideration. 

“ T have now done, Si.; and done what I conceived to be my duty: 
trufting that the people of this country, though not altogether what might 
be withed, are fti!l not funk fo low in charecler or principle, as to give 
implicit credit to your language. 

“ Trutiing, moreover, that the rifling youth, to the foundnels of whofe 
principles, both as Englithmen and Christians, I look forward for the pre- 
fervation of our glorious coniiitution, will, on the ground of the known 
adage, ‘ Laudéri a laudato maxima laus est,’ ever hear in mind, when the 
read the hyperbolical eulogy under connderat.on, that it was spoken by 
Charles James Fox.” 


We cannot conclude without ferioufly recommending this pam- 
phlet to all the admirers of the late Duke of Bedford, who have not 
renounced the principles of Chriftianity ; or who do not prefer the 
vague morality of the pagan philofophers to the pure fyftem of ethics 
to be found in the gofpel ot Chrift, As it has been lately afferted, 
that all the@Great Men, whofe virtues and talents have adorned their 
country, ciggter in Church or State, have been educated in public 
fchools, inthe molt confined fenfe of the word, and that the gmoft 
proflivate characters in our univertities have recetved their education 
in private fchools, it may not be improper to ftate, that the late 
Duke or Beprorp was educated at Weitminfter *, and Mr. Fox 
at Kton; and that UsHer, Tittot:on, and Barrow, with a long 
train of equals, and not a few fuperiors, imbibed their principles and 
their knowledge at private fchoolst. It is not the obje& of this 
flaement to draw a general interence trom partial premifes ; but 


merely to oppole fac? to fiction. 
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* In one of the mofi lamentable inftances of abandoned profligacy which 
have recently formed the fubjeét of legal difenilion, it was fiated by the 
advocate for the profecution, that the culprit received his early impressions at 
Westminster school.” ¢ 

+ Arcueisuop Usner received his education at a private fchool re- 
cently efiablifhed in Dublin by two Scotchmen, who had :epaired to that 
capital for the purpofe of maintaining a correipondence between the Scotch 
and Irith Proteliants. Titcorson was the fon of a Diflenter, and was 
educated at a difienting fchool in Yorkfhire. Barrow, indeed, was firft 
fent to the Charter Howe, but, afier remaining there two years and a half, 
during which time Le was remarkable for nothing but his thal in bruifing, 
his quarrelfome diipofition, and his profligate conduct, which was carried 
te fuchan extent, that his father was known to pray, that, if it pleafed 
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Barrow’s F/Jay on Education. 
[ Continued from VOL. X1. P. 392. | 


E refume the analyfis of this able and interefting work at the 

fifth chapter, on the Choice of a School. The confiderations on 
which this important gueftion fhould be determined are here {tated 
to be the literary and moral character of the mafler, his temper, his 
induftry, his external appearance and perfonal accomplifhments ;— 
his place of refidence and his attachment to our conftitution in 
Church and State. ‘This latt fubjeét introduces fome pointed remarks 


on the impropriety of placing our fons under Diflenters, and the} 


ftill greater impropriety of intrufting their education to foreigners. 


Crap. VI.—On confulting the Genius in order to determine the Pro-§ 
Selfion, is a concife and mafterly difquifition, whether particular men § 
are endowed with talents adapted to particular purpoles.only ? After J 


examining this queftion by argument, authority and example, the 
esthor concludes that our intellectual powers differ by nature in de- 


gree, but that they differ in kind by accident alone. This is, how- 7 
ever, a queftion where much may ‘be faid on both fides; the maxim § 
of poeta nafciiur non fit is univerfally believed, though probably fuch @ 
fuperiority of talents arifes from fuperior organization, and hence § 


hereditary genius may be rationally accounted for. M this chapter 
the parent is recommended neither to deftine his fon from his birth 
to any peculiar employment, nor afterwards leave the employment 
wholly to his own choice, unlefs confiitently with prudence, It is 
further recommended here to the parent to fix his fon’s occupation in 
fome meafure according to his fortune, his abilities, his paflions, and 
his withes, but in all cales to avoid deception. 


«« In order to reconcile the fon to his profetiion ({ays Dr. Barrow). an ar- 
tifice is often practifed by the parents which I can by no means recommend. 
Jis inconveniencies are ttudicufly kept out of fight lett they thould excite 
difgutt, and its advantages placed in the moft fayourable point of view that 
t! icy may fecure his attachment. Deception in the management of children 
is never juftifiable in is prin ciple, and feldom fina ly beneficial in its 
effects. In the prefent intiance when the vouth finds toil and difficulty, 
where he had been taught to expe@t only eafe and pleature, the difappoiit- 
ment of his hopes .wiil be aggravated by his refentment of the impofition ; 





— 
al 


God to take either of his fons from him, it might be Jsaac, he was taken 
away as incorrigible ; and was fent to Felftead in Effex, where he laid the 
foundation of his religious knowledge, and acquired the means of becoming 
what he afterwards did bec ome. This note is addret ied, like a copy of 
verfes which we once read, ‘* io him who knows it to be de ‘figned for him ;’ 

and 4e will, we truit, receive it, as it is meant, as a {trong proof of our re- 


fpeét, moderation, and forbearance. 
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Barrow’s Effay on Education. 43 
and what was defigned to attach lim to his fituation will be amongft the 
irit caules of dilitke and difeontent. et him be rather toid at once, what 
he wil. always find to be true, that care and labour are the lot of man in 
every department of life ; that fuccefs is generally prop: ortioned to exertion, 
and that ‘diffic ulty is one o: the moil equitable meatures of merit.’ 


Cuap. VII. On the Lftimation, the Treatment, and the Grievances 
of the Mafters of Academies.—This chapter feems altogether original. 
It contains much interefting and important matter, and forms an 
eflay well worthy of feparate publication, Here the artifices of the 
lower clats of fchoolmatters, and the errors of weak parents are {tated 
without referve, and cenfured with equal freedom; and hence the 
chapter is likely to give offence as well as information. ‘The hard- 
thips of the profeilion are, however, pointed out, and its dignity and 
utility vihdicated with much zeal and eloquence, ‘The author pro- 
bably had this chapter in view when he faid in his preface—* | have 
furveyed with fome attention the proteffion of a fchoo!lmafter in its 
atual and poffible ufe and advantages ; I have confidered the fitua- 
tion of the individual and his reiation to the public; and I have found 
itan amufing and interefting {peculation, from education to predict 
conduct, and trace conduct back to education. Should the reader, 
however, fee reafon to accufe me of partiality in favour of the cha- 
raCter and office of a fchoolmatter, though I fhall venture to plead not 
guilty to the charge, I fhall not make any {trenuious defence ayainit 
it. It is eafy'to difclaim prejudice, but not eafy to avoid it; aad my 
own feelings, I confefs, are in unifon with the obfervation of the Ro- 
man teacher of rhetoric, that no man wifhes to fee the profeffion in 
which he has been diftinguifhed, funk into decay and contempt.” 


Cuap. VIII. On Grammars.—The queftion on the choice of 
grammars is. here examined with much good fenfe, and no inconfi- 
derable difplay of critical erudition, The author recommends fuch 
grammars as he conceives beft adapted to their refpective purpofes. 
He very jut tly obferves, that—** without oral inftruéction children 
can never be taught languages, and with that aid, the choice of a 
grammar is of lefs importance than feems to be generally fuppofed, 
Written rules fhould certainly contain no falfe principles; they 
fhould teach no errors which it will afterwards be neceflary to cor- 
rect; they fhould conititute a complete and permanent code of laws 
to which the ftydent may at all times appeal. But by what means he, 
may be mott expeditioufly enabled to apply them, will depend lef 
upon the laws themfelves, than on the dexterity of his inftruétor.” 


Cuap. 1X. On the Study of the Englifh Language.—This fubjec& 
is reprefented as of great importance. The author, after ftating 
feveral reafons why our native tongue fhould be a more frequent ob- 
ject of fiudy in feminaries of education, earneftly recommends to 
fchoolmafters to fupport, with all their authority, its orthography as 
now eftablithe d, for the fake of the permanence of the language. 
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44 ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


This chapter likewife contains an elaborate vindication of the ex- 
cellence of the Engtith language for every fpecies of compofition, 
Exceptions are however made with refpe& to the fonnet and irre- 
gular ode ; but on fuch fubjects, tafte will always decide for itfelf. 

Crap. X.—On /riting, Arithmetic, and the Mathematics, contains 
much ufeful information, Phe author points out the great value 
of thefe feveral qualifications; the modes by which they may be moit 
fuccefsfully taught, and alfo the books beit adapted to the purpofe. 
For arithmetic, Bonnycaltle is chiefly recommended; Moore for na- 
vigation; Kelly for nautical aftronomy aid book- keeping, and Hut- 
ton for mathematics in general. 

Cuap. XI.—On the “Study of the Claffics, is an able defence of 


‘the pradtice of confining the attention of our youth to thofe remains 


of Greek and Roman literature. 

Cuar. XI1.—Onx the Art of Teaching, is well worthy the attentive 

erufal of all perfons engaged in communicating knowledge. 

Cuap. XI} 1.—On the Ufe of tranflations and auxiliary Books, affords 
much practical inftru&ion on claffical fubjects. 

Cnap. XIV. On Mythology, Geography, Chronelogy, and Hiflory.— 
The ufe and advantages of each of thefe objects of fludy, are here 
briefly pointed out, and the moft approved methods of attaining them 
are likewife ftated, whence the author makes a digreffion on the tub- 
je& of novels, which, on account of its fingular and ferious im- 
portance, we fhal! quote at full length. 


“ Of thefe popular publications, I thall undoubtedly, asa writer on édu- 
cation, be expected to give my judgment, and it is the judgment of con- 
demnation. If the reaions of this fevere fentence be requi.ed at my hands, 
they fall immediately be produced’; for they can no where be flated with 
more p. ‘opriety , than as an appendage to the obiervations already made on 
the ftudy of thofe authentic narratives, which thefe compofitions contiantly 
profels to imitate, and in contraft with which their defects may be the moit 
clearly feen, and the moj{i edectually expoled. Tam far from luppo:! iy 
there are not many works of this de: cripti on in our language which may be 
read with innocence and fafety. The novels of Fielding, of Richardion, 
and of Radcliffe, no man of taite will perufe without pleaiure, and no man 
of releGtion without improvement, But faredifierent from theie are the 
volumes that ufually crowd the fhelves of a circulating library, or are feen 
tumbling on the fofas of a fathionable drawing-room. It is not the occa- 
fional peruial ot the beft, but the habitual reading of the gvorit, which it is 
the wiih of every wile and good man to centure and reiirain. Not a lew 
of thele, inftead of pofefing that eafe, perfpicuity, and elegance of ttyle, 
which fhould feem eilential to lighter compofitions, and works intended 
only for amufement are fo defective in the common ‘proprieties of expreflion, 
sails the ordinary rules of grammar, that they cannot fail to corrupt the 


language’ and depzave the taite of all who beitow their time and attention 
upon them. , 

“ The authors of others again feem ambitious on every occalion to intro- 
duce, not only toreign idioms and phrateology, and the inflated eflloreicence 
of Gallic oratory, but fuch colloquial terms and fentences from French wri- 
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ters, as they wou'd perfuade us, Convey their ideas wth greater force or 
peripic ity, than any expreil ons which our own deleAive language can 
lupply. The real motive of the writers is probab’y nothing more than the 
contemptible a affectation of fuperior learning, but the. pra. tice has an ob- 
vious tendency to corrupt the purity and defiro, the character of our Lnglith 
didtion, and, as far as it is in the pewe rof novelifis to effee it, to reduce us 
to babble a dialect of France. 

Some of thefe publications betray fuch a laxity in their Lac of 
morality, and exhibit fuch licentioutne{s of fentiment and deferiptian, as 
cannot fai! to inflame the patlions which they ought to refirain, a to un-. 
ermine the virtue which they profes to fupp ort, aud others again are made 
the vehicle of principles hoftie alike to our civil and our eccletiattical efta- 
blifhment, while the general merit of the character by which they have been 
artfully infufed, are detigned to recommend them to the notice and fa- 
vour of the reader, before he is aware of their purpoie or of his own 
danger. 

« A fill ¢g greater, becaufe a more general fault of our novels is the mifre- 
pret earth of human characters aud human lile. Love, refiiideis love, is 
there contidered as the general agent in terretirial trantac lions, and thotigh 
it is in truth and nature but one pation anongil many, it is reprefented as 
the univerial principl. of conduéi, as the tole ditt ributer of good and evil, of 
happinets and ut.ery to mankind. Qualities the moil Oppolite and irre-, 
concileable are united in the fame per‘on to form ac: apuvating character, 

and the formality and enthufiafm of the days of chiva'ry are mingled with 
the freedom nie | indifference of modern manneis. Perfonal attachment 
conceived at fight, and matured in a moment, bears down alfke the diftine- 
tions of rank, and the maxims of prudence ; ; and by the m agic wad of the 
genius of romance, the daughter of the cottager is exalted into a c ountels, 
and the labourer at the anvil or the mine, foon graces the court and the 
drawing-room. The hero and heroine are inyolved m difirefles, in. which 

no other mortals ever were involved, and ge erally delivered by means by 
which none but themfelves ever were delivered. They are, however, 
always married at lafi, and attain in the poticilion ofeach other fuch happi- 
nefs as no human being ever yet attained, and fuch as nature and providence 
with all their bounty never wall below. 

« By the conftant perufal of narratives of this defcription the youth of 
both fexes are encouraged to cherilh expeciations that never can be rea- 
lized, and to form notions of each other whic ‘h painful experience will every 
day refute. Tae mind too by exerciling only its weaker powers, becomes 
enervated and enfeebled, inc apuble or imps tient of fi ivonger and better exer- 
tion, difgufted with the tumult of bufinets onthe roughnels of contradiction, 
and with all the realities of nature aud of truth, the moitt valuable feae 
fon of life is {pent in the fport of mufing infiead of the libour of thinking, 
in the indulgence of the fairy vilions of hope, and the reveries of a perverted 
lina; gination, infiead of the purfuit of fcience, the formation of maxims of 
wifdlom, and the eftablifiment of the principles of moral duty. 

‘ I am not preiumptnous enough to fuppofe that any obfervations of 
mine will correét a foliy that is at ‘ance lo fafvinating and {fo fathionable, 
that a folitary effay on education can prevail againit a holt of novels and 
romances. The votes of the judicious, however, “I doubt not are in my fa- 
vour; but the praétice of the majority is clearly on the other fide; and again{t 
meafures which they can neither approve nor prevent, all that the minority 
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can perform, is to affert the arguments of trath and to enter the proteft of 


reprobation.” 


Cnarp. XV. On Compsfition, in Profe and Verfe.—The ufual ex- 
ercifes of our beft fchools are here vindicated, and the practice of 
making Latin verfes is particularly recommended. ‘The benefits of 
compofition i in general, in the progrefs of education, are fully fet 
forth, and judicious inftructions are likewile given for e xercifing ftu- 
dents in writing Englith themes. This is a chapter of peculiar ex- 
cellence. 

Cuap. XVI. On the Study of t he French Language.—In this 
chapter, the value of French Literature is, we think, fully appre- 
ciated ; but the author condemns the conftant and univegfal ftudy of 
this language i in our academies, as interfering with objects of equal if 
not greater importance. 

Cuap. XVII. On Compulfion and Correfiion.— Here the author 
ftands forward in oppofition to the fa hionable doctrines of tender- 
nefs and familiarity, as the avowed and manly advocate of difcipline 
and fubordination in fchools. He, however, recommends in the firft 
inftance, the expedients of praife, cenfure, honour, difsrace, and 
every other ftimulus calculated to excite emulation and promote ex- 
ertion ; but when thefe fail, the dermer refort muit be th e rod, 
< Without the rod or the fear of it (fays Dr. Barrow} perhaps no 

1 fcholar was ever made.” : 

This feems a hard faying, but we believe it will be found very 
difficult to refute it. Fear is the great prefer tive of order i 
fociety, and, indeed, of good manners in the focial intercourfe cf 
life. In fhort, fear feems the moit conliant motive ‘of exerti io 
among all ranks, and in every {lage of exiltence. It has been aflerted 
by fome advocates for ceercion, that corporeal pain fharpens the 
mental faculties, but this our author does 1 not touch upon 3 he feems 
to view the rod as a neceffary evil, and his directions for the dif- 
crect and temperate ufe of it, deferve the attention of every parent 
and teacher. 

Cuap. XVIII. On Diverfiens and Heliday .— The > doGor is no 
friend to the modern plan of an ufher being always in the play- 
ground, or the too {tri¢t reflraint of boys from u 1e more hardy and 
even dangerous diverfions. The chapter concludes w ith very judi- 
cious remarks on the ufe and abufe of holidays, and on the improper 
conduct of parents during the vacations. 

Cuap. XIX. On religious Infiruélion, is 2 trong appeal to rea- 
fon, in favour of a religious education, that is, an education in the 
religion of the {tate. : 


— 
— 


* All our reafoning (fays the author) on a point of education, muft be 
fappoled primarily to refer to the jociety in which we live; and that it is 
the duty of a ichoolmaiier in this county to infiruct his pupils in the efta- 
blithed religion, will hardly be called in queition, when it is cenfidered 
that christianity is part of the laws of the land. It is clearly the objeét of the 
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peaycor tolprepere his fcholars to become virtuous and ufeful members of 
the community, ta which Providence has placed them, to enable them to 
provide for their own fubltiitence, and to lend their aid to the fubfiftence of 
others; to maintain their awn rights, and to perform their own duties with- 
out init wales: the duties or violating the rights of their lellow-fubjects. 

twill, therefore, be incumbent on him to teach his pupils, not’ only the 
rx tences which it may be neceilary for them to undertiand, but fubmitfion 
to the laws, which they will be required to obey ;"not only to fupport the 
political etiablifhment of the State, but to embrace the doétrines and the 
worihip of the national church.” 


This chapter contains alfo a manly and liberal defence of the 
connection between our religious and political eftablifhment, and 
like mojt other chapters of this work, it abounds with deep reflec- 
tions, puinted aphorifms, and decifive arguments. 

[To be concluded in our next. | 





——— on An - 


The Beauties of England and Wales; or, Delineations, topographical, 
biflortcal, and de efcriptive, of each County. Embellifhed with Engrav- 
ings. By John Britton and Edward Wedlake Brayley. Vol. I. 


8vo. Pp. 400. 138. Vernorand Hood. 1801. 


HIS volume, which is the firft of a work now publifhing in 

numbers, comprif es an aw unt of Bedfordthire, Berkthire, and 
Buckinchamfhire. Bedfordhire leads the van; and the firft intereft- 
ing particular which presenns ifelf is a itateme nt of the improved re- 
venue of the eftates attached to a {chool, iniflituted by Sir William 
Harpur, who ‘* was a native of Bedford, and became Lord Mayor 
of London in 1561.” 


« The corporation of Bedford, im the year 1553, petitioned King Ed- 
ward the {ixth to erecta Protettant fiee-{chool, for ihe education of youth 
in the pure and genuine principles of the reformed religion. 

« Sir William, having purcha'ed thirteen acres and one rood hima 
land, lyin ginthe p: with of St. Andrew, Holborn, tor 1Sol. gave it t, by 
deed d ated the 22d of April, 1566, to the corporat’.n, together all his 
late dwelling houfe, &c. im Bedford, for the maintenance of a matter and 
uther of the faid {chool ; and for apportioning maidens of the tow n, on theur 

emir) into the fiate of wedlock. 

The annual rent for the fupport of thefe purpofes amounted to about 
ea per annum, till the year 166 8, when the corporation leafed the whole 
of the lands in the pari! th of St. Andre ~w, for the tem of 41 years, at the 
yearly rent of 99/7. In the year |: S54 a rev ‘ifionary leafe was ; granted for 
the farther term of 51 years, at the im proved rent of 1501. Inconfequence 
of granting the’e leafes, a great num aber of houfes was built, and the fol- 
lowing ftreets, &c. fi wise upon the above meadow land: Bedford-ftreet, 
Bedford-row, Prince’s-ftreet, Theobald’s-row, North-fircet, Lafi-ftreet, 
Lamb’s Conduit- fireet, Queen-fireet, Eagle-tireet, Bofwell-court, Green- 
fireet, Harpur-ftreet, Richbell-court, Hand-court, Gray’s Inn paflage, 
Three Cup yard, &c. &c. The annual rent from which is now increaled 
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to more than 4090). and in three or four years, is expected to amount to 
of.upwards. 


his _gtgat and almoft “unparalleled angmentation of revenue hasil 
oblg ed the truftees to apply to parliament for two ieveral acts, to extend § 
te bj yeets of the charity, and regulate the application of the re ccipts. By § 


govifions of the legiilature, the income is thus appropriated: 

boK the maintenance of a matter and uther of the yiaminar tchool; 
and exhibitions to the {olars for ort of the aniveriities. Maintenance 
of a malier and two ufhers to the Ka iglith fenool, Maintenance, clotiiy, 
and questing a number of childres. Marriage of forty poor maidetis ans 
nually. , Apprenticing of forty poor children a:nually. Allowing of bene- 
fa‘tions to tuch apprentices as have ferved their times faithfully. Endows 
ments of alm-houtes for decayed tradefmen. G.atuity to girls at fagpite 


and diitribution of a furplus to the poor of the town annually.” ? 


Into the account of Dunftable, is extracted, from a Mr. ‘Staele’s 


“ collelions made for a hiftory of” that town ** in 1714,” a déefcrip- | 


tion of “ a remarkable funeral pall.” ** It is made of the richet 
crimfon and gold brocade imaginable; and fu exquifiicly and curioutly 
wrought, that it puzzles the “oreate tt artifts of weaving now liviny 
to fomuch as gue(s at the manner of its performanc "Tr muff have 


been made prior to the year 1516; yet, itis adited, “© notw ‘ibiland: 2 


ing its age, the pall is as frefh and beautiful as at itt making.’ 

In the account of Luton are related fome remarkable circumftances 
attending the life and death of Loid Wenlock, the founder of an 
elegant chapel on the north fide of the choir of the church of that 
town. 

Woburn and its vicinity,” particularly the Fuller’s Eaith Pitts, 
are copioufly defcribed ; and the Abbey, the feat of the Bedford fa- 
mily, alfo occupies a very confidcrable fpace. A « atalogue, defcrip- 
tive, charaéteriftic, and hiftorical, of the principal paintings witicn 
decorate the apartme nts of this manfior, 1s given. ; ? 

To our claffical and antiquarian readers, the following ‘extract, 
though not relating to a native beauty. of Bedtordhhire, may probably 
prove € agrecable : : 


«« From the Duke’s [of Bedfo: ‘d] apartments,;on the foutly fide af the 
building, a,covered way, or piazza, leads to the green houle. | This isa 
handiome bytiding, about 140 fect in leugth, containing a great variety of 
valuable plants: but what readers it peculiarly mterciing to the connvik 
feur and ‘artiff, is the grand vale which has hate! y becn ftored in this a.o- 
matic mufetm. This great cuciofity demands a particular account, whisk 
we are énabled to give, from a Ictter of Me. Tatham, architect. This 
celebrated Batchinalian vale was purcha‘ed by the Duke from the noble 
cde@ion of Lord Cawdor, in June 1860, for seven hundred guineas. tis 
of the lotus * form, bell-ihaped, and was molt probaldy con! ipereiel to the 


a 
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« @ The forms of all antique vales are fuppolt dyto have been taken from 
the calyx of the lotus. ‘This isa celebrated water plant, weil known i 
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i god Bacchus, as may be concluded from the finely-feulptured bacchanalian 


marks, and other features that accompany it. It muti, therefore, have 
been ufed either as a laver, or asa fymbol only of this part of the heathen 
mythology, and for no other ufe; for it is certain that no wine was ever 
poured inte it. ; @ 

« This fuperb monument of antique decoration was dug up fome cen- 
turies ago among the ruins of Adrian’s villa, together with the fragments 


| of three other vates of nearly fimilar dimentions, gl! of which appeared, by 


the fituation in which they were found, to have occupied the fame {pot 
of that once extenfive and magnificent emporium of art. /t was then re- 
moved to the villa, Lanti, near Rome, where for many years it attra€ted 
the notice, and excited the admiration, of both the traveller and the artiit. 
This, and one at Warwick Calile, which is fomewhat more decorated, 
are te only com/lere vales of the fame dimenfions and antiquity extant ; 
and are,* unqueitionably, the mofi magnificent and noble-iculptured {peci- 
meng of antique decoration of this kind ever difcovered. 

« The Lanti vate was brought from Rome, about twelve years ago, at 
a contiderable ritk and expence, by the Right Hon. Lord Cawdor, on 
whole clatlical tatie and judgment it mult ever confer the higheft credit. 
The removal of this ground-work of art from that city caufed great jealoufy 
among the faperintcndan® of the Vatican Mufeum, then forming under 
the aulpices of the reigning pontiff, the late Pius V1. who, it is well known, 
in his refentment on this occafion, threatened feveral perfons concerned 
in the removal of the vafe, with the gallies. 

«“ The dimenfions of the vafe are: diameter of the mole, fix feet three 
inches; height, with its prefent plinth, fix feet nine inches.” 

After Ampthill, ** Wreft, the feat of the Barenefs Lucas, daugh- 
ter to the late Earl of Hardwicke and Lady Jemima Campbell,” is 
defcribed. A catalogue of the principal portraits in this manfion is 
prefented in the fame manner as that of the paintings at Woburn 
Abbey, 

We now proceed to Berkfhire.—An hiftorical account of the abbey, 


at Reading, is the firft important object which prefents itfelf. Don- 


nington Caftle, from the ¢circumftance of its once having been the 
preperty of that venerable Englifh bard, Chaucer, poffefles confider- 
able intereft in the eye of the poet and antiquarian, and receives ap- 
propriate attention from our authors, In the vicinity of Lamborn 
ftands White Horfe Hill, fo called from the figure of a white horfe 
being formed on its north-weft fide, We are here prefented with a 
defcription of this remarkable antiquity of Berkthire, now generally 
confidered as atrophy of the fignal victory which the great Alfred 
obtained over the Danes at Afhdown, in the year 871. Accompa- 
nying the defcription are alfo a diflertation and collection of opinions 
on the fubject.—Farringdon Houfe, the refidence of Henry James 
Pye, Efq. the prefent laureat, and Wantage, the birth place both ef 
that gentleman and the immortal hero of his mufe, are defcribed. 
The account of the latter, however, muft evidently have been writ- - 
ten previoufly to the publication of Mr. Pye’s epic poem: of Alfred ; 
as, otherwife, our authors would not have neglected to avail them- 
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felves of fome poetical embellifhments from that refpectable perform- | 


ance. A fketch of the life and adiions of Alfred, compofed of ex- 
cerpts from Mr. Turner’s hiftory of the Anglo-Saxons, renders this 
part of the volume before us highly amufing and interefting.—Wal- 
lingford and Abingdon, particularly the latter, are defcribed at con- 
fiderable length. Park Place, the refidence of the Earl of Malmf- 
bury, fon of the celebrated author of Hermes, is rather a prominent 
article. The beautifully picturefque defcription of the adjacent 
country is eminently plealing, and we only regret that our limits will 
not jpermit us to extend the pleafure which we have received from 
its perufal, Some curious hiftorical particulars are related concern- 
ing Hurley Place, once the property of Geoffrey de Mandeville, who 
received it from William the Conqueror, but now belonging toa 
Mr. Wilcox. Windfor, and its celebrated caftle, &c. occupy about 
feventy pages. A detailed account or catalogue of the principal 
paintings embellifhing the walls of the caftle, combining a variety 
of anecdotes, biographical and hiftorical, excite a lively intereft in 
this portion of the volume, and amply repay the reader for his at- 
tention. Herne’s Oak, which formerly ftcod in the little park, has 
been immortalized by our unrivalled Shake{peare, in his Merry Wives 
of Windfor ; and the admirers of that bard will here be gratified to 


mect with a neat wood cut of that venerable tree, executed by Mr. § 


Anderfon, from a drawing taken a few days previoufly to its being 
cut down.—Frogmore, the favourite refidence: of her Majefty, fol- 


Jows Windlor; and the refpective farms belonging thereto, with the} 
agricultural practice adopted in them, are copioufly defcribed.—Some § 


° . 
mifcellaneous remarks on the fingular tenures by which eftates were 


holden in the days of feudal tyranny conclude this divifion of the 
book. 


Buckinghamfhire next claims our attention.—The defcription off 
this county is lefs interefting than that of either of the two preceding,| 


After a few brief hiftorical remarks on its early ftate, and the ety- 
mology of its name, fome agricultural obfervations prefent them- 
felves, and, to certain clatles of readers, may not prove barren of 
inftruction. Stowe, the principal feat of the Marquis of Bucking- 
ham, is the moft diftinguithed obje& in this compartment. This ces 
lebrated fpot has been repeatedly defcribed; but, alterations having 
as frequently taken place, the authors of this work have been aware 
that a modern account thereof could not fail of affording pleafure. 
The architectural objects are deferibed in detail; and, from the 
<¢ Temple of Ancient Virtue,” and the ** Temple of Britifh Wor- 
thies,” are prefented the ‘refpective infcriptions, with the requifite 
tranflations from the Latin. . A catalogue of the paintings contained 
in the different apartments of the houfe, on the fame plan with thol 
which precede it, is alfo given, —Gothurft, the feat of Geo. Wright, 
Efq. with a catalogue of the paintings with which the manfion if 
embellifhed, forms a very pleafing article. To Olney, the refidenc 
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ford, Winflow, and Lifcombe Houfe, the feat of Sir Jonathan Lovett. 
In due fucceflion comes Weft Wycombe, a village which poflefles a 
very beautiful church, with a maufoleum and fmall tower. The 
maufoleum, our authors ftate, was built by Lord le Defpencer, 
“¢ whofe motive for detigning this very fingular flructure originated 
in a legacy bequeathed by Lord George Doddington, to defray the 
charge of erecting a monument to his memory.” After a defcrip- 
tion of this maufoleum, and the monuments which it contains, we 
are informed that the moft remarkable circumftance connected with 
this unique fabric, is the fingular legacy given by Paul Whitehead, 
the celebrated poet, to Lord le Defpencer, and depofited by him on 
this fpot with the moft uncommon folemnity.” ‘This was the heart 
of the Bard,* bequeathed «as a teftimonial of affectionate gratitude 
to his Lordfhip, who had patronized, and been the means of pro- 
curing him an income of 8ool. a year. 


« This prefent, fo remarkably expreflive of the poet’s deep fenfe of 
obligation, is contained in a {mall urn of variegated marble, and placed 
on an elegant marble pedetial in one of the recefles of the maufoleum.” 


Wycombe Park, Fawley Court, Hambledon, Mendemham, Great 
and Littlke Marlow, and Wooburn, follow in order. To thefe fuc- 
ceeds Beaconsfield, where repofes all that was mortal of the great, 
the lamented, the departed Burke. Inthe church-yard alfo ** isa 
table monument of white marble,” recording the memory of the poet, 
Waller.—This volume concludes with the following relation : 


“ Tn the north fide of the church at Newport Pagnell, in the year 1619, 
the body of a man was found, with all the hollow parts of the tay i and 
ofevery bone, filled with lead. The {fkull, with the lead in it, weighed 
thirty pounds, fix ounces, It is now in St. John’s college library, Cam- 
bridge: and betore it was rolled about, and battered, bore as great refem- 
blance to lead, as petrified wood does to ftone.” 


Our readers have already fome knowledge of the capabilities of Mr. 
Britton in this branch of literature; and, from the extraéts which 
we have made in the prefent article, they will be enabled to form an 
opinion of the {tyle of the prefent work. Having been compiled by 
two perfons, itis, as it neceffarily muft be, unequal in point of com- 
pofition. We do not, however, profefs to point out the refpective . 
labours of each writer. The performance, on the whole, may be 
found ufeful, and is certainly pleafing: if it do not minutely de- 
{cribe every object which prefents itfelf, it, at leaft, affords fufficient 
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’ “ * A particular account of this ceremonial may be found in the An- 
nual Regilier for 1775. The whole of the Buckinghamfhire militia at- 
tended, and the urn, inclofing the heart, was conveyed to the maufoleum 
in folemn proceflion. Minute guns were fired, and an incantation, fet to 
mulic by Dr. Arnold, fung by vocal performers engaged for the purpofe.” 
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information to the general reader; and, to the more profound anti- 


Pacha or topographer, it poifits' out “thefe works"if' which their 
pirit of refearch. may be: mbre amply pratified)’ 0 90 wo 

The engravets employed for the embellifhment ‘of the volume be- 
fore us are Roffe, Angus, Greig, Comte, Storer, and Smith, ‘from 
defigns by Arnold, Britton, Weit, Dayes, Bonner, Turner, Hearne, 
and Varley. ‘The plates are thirteen in number, viz. Leighton Beau- 
defert Crofs, Donnington Cattle, Dunftable Priory, Windfor, Wind- 
for Caftle, Buckingham, Eton, Stowe, Church of St. Mary Ottery, 
Badminton, Hampton Court, Downton Cattle, ‘und Chepitow. 

In the ** Advertifement” prefixed to the work, the’ fubfcribers 
“¢ are refpectfully informed, that the ardent defire of the Editors to 
render the INrRopUCTION as complete as poffible, and the time and 
extenfive reading neceflary to the full inveftigation and arrangement 
of the numerous and complex fubjects it involves, have induced them 
to protract its publication till a more diftant period, This delay, 
the expediency of which cannot be queftioned even, by. thofe who 
confider the nature and extent of their defign with hat partial atten- 
tion, will afford leifure for that review of Britifh, Roman, and Saxon 
hiftory, which the Editors imagine will not only prove interciting, 
from the variety of objeéts it includes, but will alfo elucidate the 
origin of many of the important national regulations, which have 
ftamped a character on this ifland, given ftability to its laws, and ex- 
tenfion to its commerce.” 


_— 





—— 
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Dallas’s Percival, or Nature vindicated: axovel, 


(Concluded from Pol. XI. p. 394-) 


HERE are four principal points in which a work of this nature 
ought to be viewed, the principles of it, the characters, the 
incidents, and the language. 

The great and avowed objects of the author are, to refcuue moral 
fentiment from the chains ot falfe fhame, to fortify the minds of the 
fair fex, to expofe the wiles of feduction, to give an, exalted idea of 
marriage, to juftify the rules of fociety, and to paint an elevated view 
of human nature; objects which clearly and jultly fuggefted the fe- 
cond title of the work, ‘* Nature vindicated,’ 2 

It is now about a quarter of a century. fince the firft reprefentation 
of the, School for Scandal, a comedy, though a patch-work of hor- 
rowed incidents, replete with wit and elegance of dialogue, the ge- 
nuine property of the author of the play—the character of the hypo- 
crite is incomparably well drawn, but unfortunately the effec it pro- 
duced was not abhorrence of hypocrify, but intolerance of morality ; 
and from that time to this it has been but too common even in well 
meaning minds, to-check the effufions of virtue with an exclamation 
of ** damn his morality.”——-This evil the author of ** Nature vindi- 
cated,” in the character of Percival, labours to remedy, and to teach 
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men * notte beafhamed of ‘either fpeaking or agting, morally,” — 
Percivabhisfentimental, and his, fentiments are fincere, Fire is painted 
as follows by one of the characters of the piece, a nobleman of an 
excellent heart) who -had been infected with the mania of ‘¢ damning 
morality.’” ) 


« There i§ no affeGation in him) no ‘hypocrify—his character is that of 
nature, Of Awan nature, Ot which the eflential dittinctiohs are fentiment, 
virtue, and! Feligion. » Percival is-as ready'to actoas to fpeak morally, and 
the mote; become ucqtainted with bin, the more-am I convinced that 
there ismdtc@dpark, of vanity jat, the bottom of his zeal for the elevated 
principles, whieh teem to, be the link of union between man and fuperior 
natures.) Ves, my, friend, I reliaquul my prejudices; I will no longer al- 
fogiate, the ideas, of fentiment and hypocrily ; no longer connec moral ef- 
futions, ty.ith the notion of a corrupt heart, or fulfer a doubt of fincerity to 
follow; the language of trath. Action, where there is room for action, mutt 
ever remauy the sek 6fa man’s Ipirit, but till that contradicts his tongue, I 
never .will ‘again’ be jealous of praife  beftowed on virtue. Where is the 
man, fay the worl, that can pretend to perfeétion? The world fhould 
firft tell us what 9’ the perfeétion ofman. Is it to have conquered the de- 
gradifg paflions?> To be void of avarice, envy, revenge, and pride? To 
be'brave, faithful, benevolent.and afpiring? To exalt the rational faculty 
toa knowledge ofthe Deity? To. trace divinity in the precepts of Chril- 
tiamity?> Phen det the world, fcoff at pretentions as it may, L will not 
think fo iL ofmankind as not to believe that there are many entitled to 
the praife of attaining the perfection of their nature. Percival is one in- 
fiance of it. I contemplated him at his own houle; I have ttudied him, 
on owF journey, and-I can conceive nothing on earth fuperior to his cha- 
rater, though, as T have faid, I believe it may be equalled by many.— 
Natural andeafy, void of pedantry, yet zealous for rule, tle natural and 
noble patlions tirong but regular and under his dominion, he has, by the 
means of a well undertiood and well directed education, acquired thofe 
habits and cultivated thofe feclings, that conititute the perfection of hu-: 
man natures and? Whieh, far froii aving fo degenerate an opinion of our 
race as the world have, T think it would be impoilible tot to acquire and 
to cultivate, under a Stockton,* occationally atlified by a Towers.” 


From this extract we alfo fee the application of the term ** Nature 
vindi¢ated.” Mr. Dallas contends that whatever is vicious or bad is 
not nature, but a deviation from it, and that depravity, vice and ir- 
religion, {6 widely diffufed through human nature, are not eflential 
to it, but that fentiment, virtue and religion are. tn 

ove which is too often believed to be an involuntary paflion, the 
author of Nature vindicated fhews may be made to depend upon rea- 
fon, where the mind has been well formed. Speaking of the educa- 
tion of his principal female chata@er, he fays : 

“ From ainong the fubjeéts to which we were continually bending her 
attention, fo far was love from being excluded, that it held a favourite rank ; 








—— —<e. 


* The tutor and guardian of Percival. 
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and the real points of view from which that charming paflion was fur- 
veyed, infured her from thote falie allurements by which the giddy, the 
thoughtlefs, and the vain of her,fex are made viétims of a {purious detire, 
as much beneath the dipnity of generous love as folly is beneath wifdom.” 


Rouffeau makes Eloifa confefs that fhe fell in love at firft fight, 
and in a note to the paflage there is the following obfervation :— 
“ Mr, Richardfon makes a jeft of thefe attachments, formed at fitt 
fight, and founded on an unaccountable congeniality of nature. It 
is eafy to laugh at thefe attachments, but as too many of this kind 
take place, inftead of entertaining ourfelves with controverting them, 
would it not be better to teach us how to conquer them!” 

This initruétion will be found in the novel before us, in which 
the knowledge of the paffions is made a chief part of education. The 
“nature” of love is ‘* vindicated,” and the enquirer is taught that 
as the idea of perfection is neceflary to the enthufiafm of the paflion, 
and that as deprived of efteem it vanifhes, neither, the idea of per- 
fection can be gained nor efteem formed at a firft interview, and that 
confequently Love at firft fight is an abfurdity in terms. 

On this point we cannot but warmly recommend Percival to the 
ferious attention of all parents and guardians. We are not recom- 
mending novel reading, but an attentive perufai of a fy{tem of edu- 
cation and of morals, congenial to the dignity of human nature, and 
adapted to the promotion of rational happinefs. Let them adopt this 
fyftem, and we doubt not that their daughters and their wards will 
adopt the language and reafoning of Julia Bevil. 


“ T early learned,” fays fhe, “ and I am fenfible of the truth of the lef- 
fon, that all the witchcraft of love is to be exorcifed by the ties of honour 
and the adjurations of virtue. When we admit the new gueti into our 
bofom, however agreeable he may be, if he begins his acquaintance with 
combating the fettied poffeflors of the-mantion, and by making them un- 
eafy, there would be little difficulty in joining againtt him, and putting 
him out of that pofietiion, which he could not retain without difiurbing the 
claim of others :—at leaft I fpeak for myfelf, who have been taught to eiti- 
mate the re{pective value of all the patiions, to know that the duration of 
their enjoyment depends upon their union with the virtues, and that with- 
out the proipect of duration all would be mifery. Plcating as the paflion 
of your friend is to my heart, could a queftion arife between his telicity 
and that of my beloved parents, not a moment fhould J hefitate in deciding 
for the latter. Time and good fenfe: might heal the dilappointment of a 
lever, but what power but death could ever remove the {tings of filial in- 
gratitude from the lacerated heart of a father :” 


When parents train their daughters as Julia was trained from the 
cradle, they may expect from them the rectitude of a Julia; and we 
firmly believe that there. exift many charming young women who 
mutt be fenfible of a congeniality with the character which Mr, D. 
has given to his heroine; lovely in mind as in perfon, dutiful, in- 
genuous, candid, reftrained, prudent, affetionate, and juft ;—a cha- 
racter which difplays itfelf in all its native excellence, in the letter in 

which, 
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which, prompted by her rigid fenfe of filial duty, fhe informs her 
father of Percival having made a declaration of his love to her.— 
This letter ranks among the beft wiitten and moft inftructive of the 
work ; it affords an enfample of duteous aff-Ction, and is fraught 
with fentiments of exalted purity, fuch as cannot fail to raife and re- 
fine the mind of every female reader. We are forry our limits will 
not permit us to infert it at Jength ; and by extracting detached paf- 
fages we fhould only mutilate the fenfe without conveying the fpirit. 

Among the principles of this work, we find throughout the rules 
of faciety forcibly inculcated. Mr, D. therefore is no jacobin or le- 
veller, and we have no where, in writings of this kind, met a more 
impreflive or more elegant fimile than that which occurs in the 42d 
letter, on the nature of equality. ‘* Equality, in government,” fays 
the writer of the letter, ** fhe compares to the level of the ocean, 
which is at the mercy of the winds; whereas the diftinCtion of ranks 
is the firm earth, of which the acclivities and declivitics, the hills 
and che valleys enfure the verdure, fertility, and beauty.” 

In expofing feduction, the author aims at furtifying the female 
mind by inculcating the neceffity of never trufting virtue to the af- 
fections, be they ever fo pure. 

« My dear Edward,” fays Julia to her hufband, “ L will not pay you 
the fullome compliment of afcribing my fafety to your full pofleflion of my 
heart; I cannot love you more than I do; but never thould a woman truft 
to the force of any of her patfions. It is principle, and principle alone, 
that thould be the bulwark of female virtue. So agreeable, fo artful a man 
as Stanhope, will find it no difficult tatk to fet pathon in oppofition to pal- 
fion; and the belt meaning of our fex, unacquainted with the nature of 
her emotions, and untaught to connect them habitually with virtue and re- 
ligion, is in the utmoti danger of becoming a prey to fo accomplithed a 
feducer. Itis not ealy to diltinguilh between the innocent emotions of 
pleafure we receive irom altentious, and the pathion of vanity. A vain 


fhe attributes nothing to the felfith ends of the feducer; but a woman who 
has been convinced that a conquefi obtained by her beauty in the very 
face of the principles of religion and morals is iniult and ignominy, is 
routed by the very firlt decent of open adinisation and friendly intercourfe 
io private praise and secret marks of fassion: her principles difpel all mifts 
from before her eyes, the detects the cloven foot, thudders at the demon in 
the human form, and calls upon her triends to afiili in exoreiling it,” 
Thefe fentiments are fo rational and fo true, that they ought to be 
graven deeply on the tablet of every female heart; they would well 
preferve it from the aflaults and artifice of the Satanic feducer, who 
ranging through the paths of focial life leaves few unexplored or un- 
polluted, blafting the paracife of maiden peace, and aflailing the 
heaven of conjugal felicity wherever his infinuations are permitted to 
find accefs. The following ftrong and well chofen expreffion, ufed 
by Stormont, muft not here be omitted; himfelf an agonized fufferer, 
from the fuccefs of one of thefe avents of hell, againft the perfon of 
a wife he might otherwife have lived with in love and mutual blifs :-~ 
Lk. + “Oh! 
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“« Ohyfedudtion !y diabolical ptt Dornot, Rerowal, think I would | 
wound yor by alluding) 4othe,individualinfiange offt that has desiroyed my 7 
happinels #5; my.apaltcophe, is, aimed at the rime, alonc. dhe devils fist 
crime. was ang itu és if tion was hes second ;—secand in succession, but firstand © 
oremost. 17, mihi 


the one he damned. himself alone; by the other he fread 
se ; tn . . ~ Seaee a? ‘ : " | : 
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On this: head of principles, we thal only farther obferve, that the 


work is seplete with the diGtates of unfephilticated nature, moral éxcel- 
lesicey and, pure religion, to.which, when the merits of its. ftyle and 


language care, added, it may fairly lay claim to: rank among the ; 


Clafical aovels\of our nation. . 
JT he author has not travelled out of the known) roads of lifeofor 


charaéterss/ though fome of them are, perhaps, uncommon, none can ° 


be declared to be unnatural. Percival and Julia being propofed tor 


madels; ‘their fentiments and actions are. all. painted excelientt and | 
fhould,»we be conftrained from conviction, to. allow that they are un- 


cammon, becaufe unfailing characters, yet from a happier conviction 
we.contend, that they are in nature. ‘They are not fuch * fauldefs 
monftersias the world. ne’er faw.” The reafoning of Lord Digby, in 
our firft extract, is here particularly applicable to the character of Per- 


cival: and, we may add of both him and his Julia, that it was natu- © 
ral for both to be born with intellect; to have that intelle&t matured © 


and directed to the beft purpofes; they were both of elegant forms 


alfo; it was therefore natural for them to love each other :—if indeed 7 


there fhould be any juvenile readers of the novels of the day, who 
may» beitnduced to think that the conduét of the two young perfons 
mutt be unnatural, becaufe not deviating into infirmities of paflion, it 


cam be thofe alone who have never felt the blifs of having the heart 5 


formed before the mind was perverted, or the judgment weakened. 
In thofe who have been educated in heart as well as head, the con- 
vigtion or prevention of their infirmity is to them as natural as the 
infirmities themfelves are to others. And as to any objection that may 
be. brought.from the fame fource againft the married part of his per- 
fection, there is an incontrovertible poftulatum to be infified upon: 


the-affeCtions of the hufband are regulated and fecured by. thofe of the 


wife: there is therefore nothing unnatural in. Percival’s continuing. a 
lover, with all the delicacy and fidelity of the character, after) the 
marriage 5; becaufe his wife thought that there was nothing unnatural 


-in »being) uniformly attentive to the happinefs, the honour, and the 


interefts of her hufband. 

“When it is faidthat itis not natural for any one to be fo perfect, the 
femtiment ought to be confidered as an apology for fome vicious pro- 
penfity which the fpeaker is confcious of poflefling ; for thofe who 
will not have refolution to make themfelves what they ought to be, ex- 
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* Whom he at that time fuppofed to have been the brother of ‘Per- 
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cufe themfelves from the tafk by boldly declaring that no-one can bg 
fo; and as it falls to the lot ‘df but few to be bleiled with that union 
of intellect and education whith enables them to obtain’ thé definable 
object, the majority of the world have adopted the decifion, ‘and given 
currency to it, unhappily through every rank and degree of human 
life, When characters are drawn fo good and virtuous as thole of 
Sir Charles: Grandifon, and Percival, of Pamela, and Julia, they are 
branded. with the term imaginary; but whence proceeds this degeada~ 
tion of nature and truth? Why, there are readers who do: not feel 
edfy that a leflon fhould be laid before them which they do not with 
to learn ; or there is a worfe paflion which affords the reafon-—they 
know, perhaps, fome original of the copy, or fome one in>whom 
there is a ftriking likenets to fome of the beft features of the iportrait ; 
and their hearts hold, at the fame time, a mirror to their minds, in 
which themfelves are. not fo brightly refleed; this galls:them; and 
envy forbids the acknowledgment of the general fimilitude, becaufe it 
cannot bear the conviclion of a partial revemblance. How nauch 
eafier, and how much more candid, is it to fupport the following 
truth, however fevere againft our own infufficiency : Virtwe tis cthe 
natural flute of man, and every vice is a deviation from nature: ta faeld 
that nature therefore from corruption, virtue ought to be his means, and 
fection bis end. ~ 

The charaGer of Stanley is one of very great intereft ; the principal 
incidents of the piece hinging upon him; he is reprefented as a young 
man of a pure and intelligent mind, of honourable and firm principles, 
and he dhares with Percival the attention and affection of the reader. 
We were half inclined to object againi this introduction of two herecs 
of the fame tale, but we perceived that each had his feparate part al- 
lotted him, and neither trenched upon the other’s provinee.s in Per- 
cival and Julia, the author prefents us with a picture of the perfedtion 
of married life, delineating the caufes and the confcquences of that 
perfection. In Stanley and Caroline, we are taught the intermediate 
progrefs by which wirtue and prudence further the one and fecure the 
other, 

‘Mifs Coverly is a well finifhed portraicure of a woman poffeffing 
beauty and mafculine fenfe, with a mode of thinking that alarms the 
firious of her fex, and ftrengthens the hoping vigilance of the envious 
and of the tribe of flancer. The powers of intelle& prevent her 
mind from finking into the folly of. ungoverned paffion 5 byt, at the 
fame time, raife it into that enthufialtic ardour of attachmentowhich 
threatens to produce the fame degree of extravagancy. Shei is #epre- 
fented as the felf-created friend of Percival: the author defigning to 
fhew, that the friendfhip of fuch a mind in a»woman' for’a married 
man of congenial intelligence, mult of neceflity beferventpand re- 
quires al] the intellectual ftrength of both parties to reftrain it from an 
improvident warmth of profeflion, which mutt inevitably produce the 
molt dangerous, if not the mott dithonourable, connexions. This 
¢haracter, therefore, affords an admirable leflon of correction and 
caution : 
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caution: the beacon is held out alike to the ignorant and the darine: 
the former may be inclined ‘to imitate the romance of fuch a character, 
bur without fuch a mind mutt plunge themfelves into ridicule; whilft 
the daring may, with all her intelle&, like her, prefume upon the 
eccentric habits of peculiar reafUning, but may not be fo fortunate as 
to meet with all the reftraining and informing virtues of a Perci- 
val. 

Charles is a young man, whofe heart is continually fuffering for 
his tongue, and his principles yielding to the influence of habit : he is 
honeft, open, liberal, but carelefs and diffipated: trufting to the 
original juftnefs of his intentions, he gives himfelf up to the flream, 
pelt loft before he can make an effort to ftem it. The difficulties 
which muft always purfue fuch a man through life are well defcribed 
by Mr. D.; and, as the ufual commencement of them, he is intro- 
duced as borrowing money to pay his gambling debts, whilft his in- 
ward fenfe of honour and virtue compels him to blufh at the very 
application which he makes for the farther provilion of his follies. 
The judicious author appears to have felt it incumbent upon him, as 
a moral writer, to leave the two Jaft characters to the natural confe- 
quences of their conduct: the eccentric rejection of plain good, and 
hazardous adoption of ambiguous tenets in the one; the perverfion of 
principle, and gratification of vicious paflion, in the other. They 
are left to the reflections of the penitent, not permitted to ufurp the 
rewards of the virtuous, . 

"The other chara€ters of the work are marked and appropriate, as 
the incidents are eafy, unforced, and accounted for from the com- 
mon coincidence of probable and poflible caufe and effect. If it be 
obferved that they are few, and that the principal characters are little 
implicated in the ufual involutions and intricacies of the terror-firik- 
ing machinery of modern novels, let it be recollected that they are the 
ufual incidents of life, and occurring to rare {pirits. Asa novel it is 
not, however, without a mafquerade fcene, and an elopement ; but it 
difclofes their iniquity, and paints not their vitiating gratifications. A 
Jady goes to the mafquerade, not to be fuccefsful, but to be circum- 
vented; fhe elopes not with her gallant as was deligned, but with her 
hufband, and is dete&ted: This muft be confefled to be one furt of 
térror-ftriking incident to one fort of novel readers, and thence may 

rove attractive. 

We mutt now take our leave of this pleafing, infructive, and well 
written performance, with a few remarks on its ftyle.-—We can fay 
of this novel what we have not always an opportunity to fay of the 
productions in general which come before us: it is Engli/h; it is 
written in the pure languige of our country; on that account, were 
its other merits rot allowed to influence our recommendation, we 
fhould prefs it upon the attention of parents who allow their daugh- 
ters to read what are called (but are not always fo deferving, as this, 
of the title) good novels. “The g7th letter from Percival to Madame 
de St. Valeri (Milfs Coverly), fubdued at longth by reafon and re- 

ficction, 
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fieftion, we particularly felect from; the whole, as one of the molt 
finithed, moft elegant, and moft iaitructive letters we ever read in 
any book whatever. Having datd thus much of the work altogether, 
we have reviled our fentuments, and are happy to declare, that we 
have not faid too much. We thank Mr. Dallas for the gratification 
we have experienced, and have only to add our wifh, that his pen, 
when freed from the trammels of tranflation, may again be turned to 
original labeurs; and we doubt not but we fhah find it as periectin 
its ttyle and acceptable in its purpote as the prefent work. 





_—. aut 





Remarks on the Rev. Dr. Vincent's Defence of public Education 5 with 
an Attempt to flate fairly the Queftion, whether the religious In- 
Jfiruétion and moral Conduét of the rifing Generation, are fufficiently 
provided for, and effeluatly fecured, in cur Schoals and Univerfities: 
tovether with the Sentiments of feveral late IVriters, and others, om 
this important Subjeft. By a Layman. 8vo. Pr. 56. Hat- 
chard. 1802, 


N our review of Dr. Vincent’s pamphlet, we expreffed our con- 

viction that the difcuffion of the important quettion relating to 
the religious in{ftruction of youth would prove eminently ferviceable 
to the promotion of Chriftian knowledge, and to the caufe of religion 
itfelf. That opinion has been confirmed by the event; for already, 
we know, have very beneficial reforms been adopted in fome of our 
public feminaries ; and no doubt much good, that is yet unknown, 
has alfo been produced by the inveftigation, in other places of in- 
ftrution. However, therefore, we may lament, and none lament 
more deeply than ourfelves, the offence which has been given to many 
worthy individuals, by the imputations ca{l upon a part of our fyftem 
of ‘public education, we cannot but confider the direction of the 
public mind to the religious in{truction of the rifing generation as 
a matter of congratulation to all good Chriftians and religious mo- 
rali(ts. 

The remarks before us are written with great temper, and the ob- 
ject of them is moft laudable ‘ to bring the queftion concerning re- 
ligious inftruGion fairly and difpaflionately before the public, and in- 
duce men of greater ability, and more extended information, to give 
it that ferious and deliberate confidcration, to which it is fo abun- 
cantly entitled.” The author does ample juftice to Dr, Vincent’s 
charaéter, abilitics, and intentions, and while he repels fome of -his 
attacks, and expofes fome of his inconfiftencies, all of which he im- 
putes to one of three caufes, “* hafte,” ** heat,” and ** the influence 
of pérfonal animofity,” he never lofes fight of that refpeét which is 
due to the pious divine, and accomplithed fcholar. 

The ‘* defence” of Dr. Vincent is truly reprefented as a defence 
of the fyftem of education purfued at Weftminfter (chool, and not as 
a defence of public education in general, and the author fhews that 
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Dr. V. has. no pretence, even on this ground, for attacking Dr. 
Rennpell.  «* Dr. Vi incent himéfelf telis us, in page 4, that Dr. Reine a 
excepted both him and bis [choal out of the accufaticn, yet in the very 
next page, he fays, the reproaches of Dr. Rennell itill remain unre- 
tracted ;”’ and though he afterwards repeatedly mentions Dr. Ren- 
nell’s exception, he continues to write, as it Dr. R. continued to 
accufe both him and his fchool. Were we even to fuppofe that ei- 
ther Dr. R. did not know his own meaning, or did not truly declare 
it, ftill a dilemma remains—itill Dr. Vincent complains of that which 
he himfelf undertakes to prove cannot concern him.” 

Dr. V.’s attack on the Bifhop of Meath alfo incurs our author's 
animadverfions. 


To the Bithop, he fays, in the firft fentence of his book, *‘ Proof, in the 
bnfinefe now to be difcutled, your Lordthip feems to have th ronght totally 
fuperfluous; without any knowledge of your own, without inquiry or exa- 
mination, you ailume the tefimrony of Dr. Rennell as incontrovertible.’ 

«© Whether it arife from the want of religious intiruction, or from what- 
ever caule, too many in this our day, contider a Bithop as entitled to no 
more relpect than another man; nav, fome feem even to take pleaiure in 
fneering at that facred character: thofe, however, whe with me think it en 
titled ‘o pec uliar reverence, efpecially from the inferior orders of the Clergy 
will probably fee fomething objections ble in the wording of the fatenwe 
jut quoted, as well as of many others in the following pages of Dr, Vin- 
cent’s work. But whatever may be thought of the language, the matter is 
furely objectionable, Had Dr. Vincent (aid only, that the Bithop had /ro- 
duced no proof, the pofition would have been correct; but to affert that he 
has no Anor tedze of his oven, and has neither inquired nor examined, rs to allert 
what ts ine redible, and what cannot be known, much lefs proved: and thus 
in aceuting the Bilhop of bringing a ¢ harge without proof, he falls him/elf 
into the very error, which at ‘the: fame imfiant he ts cenfuring ina fuperior. 
I beg leave “allo to remark, that Dr. Vincent charges the Brhop ‘ with 
affuming the teliimony of Dr, Rennell as incontrovertible’ (page 33) ‘ with 
gi! sounding his charge on the teitimony of Dr. Renneill’ (page 103) ‘ with 
mifiaking Dr. Rennell’s rhetoric for a guinent, or aflertion for truth ; and 
with going beyond the information of his briet? (page 12.) In page 22 he 
calls Dr. Rennell ‘ the guide the Biihop has tollowed, and the oracle he has 
belreved; —and f in page 32 fays, ‘ Dr. Rennell has led his Lordihip into 
the error.” Yet in the very next fentence he admits, that « the fame outery 
(as he terms it) is to be found in feveral of our religious and moral writers’ 
and if we turn to the Bithop’s words as quoted by Dr. Vincent himfelf in 
page 10, we fhall fee, that P far from borrowing ‘his opinion from Dr. Ren- 
nell, the Bithop WAS pre pared to off er his fentinents, before he found the 
fubject antic ip rated hy the Door.’ 


We perfectly agree with our author, that the epifcopal character 
is entitled to peculiar reverence, not only ‘* from the inferior orders 
of the clergy,” but from the higheft dignitaries in the church ; for 
we know of noexception whatever to the apoftolic injunétion not 
<< to fpeak evil of dignitics ;” and furely it more peculiarly behoves 
thofe who hold fuch dignities to fet the example of refpedt and re- 
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verence. Iivery thing therefore that comes trom a Bithop* fhould be 
attacked with extreme caution, and ‘particular delicacy. We fhall 
not be fufpected of contending that nothing which a.Bifhop writes 
or utters thould become the fubje& of dif “uftion, tor that would be to 
impute that quality to the epifcopal character, the aflumption of 
which is happily confined to the church of Rome. The Banco- 
RIAN CONTROVERSY exhibits fome admirable fpecimens of the 
mode in which a Bithop, who has been led into error, ought to be 
attacked. 

Adverting to the general fyftem of public education, of which Dr. 
V, lays. but little, the author juftly oblerves, that, “ "The inquity 1s 
rather, whether general information be not too much its obje@, to 
the exclufion of religious inftruction. And if the teftimony of fo- 
reigners is to be relied on, it fhould go to prove that our travellers are 
able defenders of the doctrines of Chriftianity , and eminent examples 
of the purity of its precepts.”’ His remarks on the ftudy of Pagan 
authors are equally judicious ;—it is not the w/e, but the abuje, of 
them which he condemns. ‘* It is obiervable, that Dr. Vincent 
omits entirely, what appears to me to conititute the greatcit objec- 
tion to the claflics, and which applies peculiarly to thofe, which are 
the molt ufually read and remembered by {chool-boys; I mean their 
OBSCENITY, and that of the Latin poets, in particul ur.’ > Yet, have 
we lately heard it gravely allerted, that the claflics in ufe at our publ: Cc 
fchools, contain nothing offenfive to morality!!! We fhall next ex- 
pect to hear Horace, V irgil, Ovid, Terence, and Lucian, elevated 
to the rank of moralifts!!! Well may our author aik— If to pre- 
ferve our minds pure, we mult look on nothing, read nothing, hear 
nothing, that may inflame our finful paffions ; what fuccefs can we 
hope, when at the very period, when our pailions are {trong, and our 
reafon weak, we feed them daily with i impure i deas 2” 

Speaking of public [chools, the author fays, Dr. Vincent * rightl 
alerts, that under the expreflion Pudlic Schosls, not only Winchetter, 
Eton, ‘and We ftminfter, but alfo the other great {chools, both of the 
metropolis, and in the relt of England, oug ‘ht to be comprifed.” $o 
thouzht we, until lately informed, from high authority, that we Ja- 
boured under a miftake, and that rongrance alone could give to the ex- 
preffion fo wide a definition! 

The author thinks with us, that, “ many good eff. Qs may be pro- 
duced by a cali and difpaffionate examination of this fubject,” and 
that the great obitacles to fuch an invelligation, ** are the prejudices, 
and partialities, both of individuals and focicties.”’ 


“ Itthey, who from their fituation, experic nee, and talents (T allude par- 
ticularly to thofe, who fuperintend our colleges and. {eh Ovis) are the be! t 
judges.of exifiing delects, and practicable improvementes if thele, I fay, 
inttcad of candidly and cordially uniting in such inquicies, wil relolutely fet 
their faces againii them, and cavil at the wording of a Rrepalitien, or the 
qualification of the propofer; mutt it not impe de, infiead of promote 
improve ment, and prevent, in part, the good, which might otherwile rejult 
trom it? 

‘< Bu’ 
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«* But it may be faid, whiy allthis outery? Have not our fchools and 
univeriities gone on and profpered for centuries patt, on the fame plan, 
which is now purfued ? And are we yet to learn the dan: rer cof Hinov iuion? 
To this it may be replied; that to co: rrect abules, is not to innovate—that 
fo old a fyftem may probabl y have fudlered from the hand of time—and that 
when an outcry is railed by fuch men as I have quoted, we may reafonab ly 
conclude, it muit have fome foundatior 

And this fu} ppofition will | - rengtlien d, if we confid 4 the wvreat 
changes, which I: ive taken place e fince the plan ef our education was. ori- 
ginally formed. 

‘Phouge it 18 Impo! ‘ible to look back without affonithment feo rever- 
ence to the. eftabliihment of thofe numerous churches, colleves, and fchools, 
which the pious iiberaiity of our ancefio’s devoted to the prisninn tion of relt- 
gion and learning, and which are now the boali and glory of our land; and 
though one is little le{s alonithed at the witdom that teamed thote ttatutes, 
by which the ‘'y were re; rulate “d, yet we oup ht not to fi weet, that thete being 
adapted to Popit h tape tltition, fome of the “un were annuiled by; OF! 
tion, and others have fince become obfoleie. Thus the fy'feua aduairably 
calculated for the age, in which it was for: ved, though it may tlill contr 


nue fundamentally right, may necd fome additional fupports, to enable it 
to withitand the corruptions of modern hoses For fifttie did William of 
Wickham dream of the Rights of Man, or che Age of Reaiou—of Kings 
tried and put to death by their fu bye ( ts—ot Seiato neglect y their du ly, 


and quitting x their places, to prea ch the fove eigh ty of th e people, to drunk- 
en mobs in taverns 3 and as little did the pio is founders of Eton, &e. tut 
pect, that their fchools were to contain hundreds of icholars, clothed in 
purple and fine linen, and accaftomed from their intancy, to fare fump- 
tuoully every day, 

“* An accurate comparifon of the pre‘ femin 
with that in which they originally exited, would be a curicus and uleful 
work : bat my aim will be accom iphithed, Wf what I have urged, fhra 
duce tholte, who are moti able a d mow antereted, carefully to mvettigate 
the general fyitem of Education now in ule among us, and (he manner, in 
which it is practi C ally upplied In Our colles es and ichools.’ 


‘His hints for a reformation in our public fchools are well worth 
the attention, even of Dr. Vincent. Entertaining a jult idea of the 
advantages to be derived from the well-regulated ttudy of the claflics, 
he fuggetts the neccflity of futtable comments by the matter, and, 
above all, of having editions from which every exceptionable paflage 
has been carefully expunged. 

Oxe Book, mdeed, there im which no art of man can render fit for 
perutal ; but which, by ? lirange fataiity, all boys are comel ed to read, 
and fome to imprint de ply on the it minds. Well would it be for them, 
and for the world, if the whole of it Were committed to the flames. I al- 
lude not merely to its obicenitics, though mott detettab'e; but to its ge- 
neral plan and principles; jarticula.ly to that moit dangerous of all arti- 
fices, the making virtue contemptible, by feeble tketches of correct cha- 
racters, void of every brilhant quality ; and vice popular, by combining it 
with wit and genius, and painting profligate characters in [ively colours, 
calculated to charm ae aptivate the youthful mind.—How then can any 


if 


clesgyman juftify putting Texanxce into the hands of his pupils? 
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« If to tlate the defects ef {chools in general, be an invidigus tatk ;; how 
much move fo mutt it appear, to arraign the particular cuiioms of indivi- 
dual feminaries? But as every Weiimintter man may he fuppoted to have 
burnt my ws ork, as foon as he ditcovered my with to do as much for his 
favourite author; I think I may venture to fay a few werds, on the ule, to 
which that Le has long been applied in the Dormitory. For who, that 
has not been bred up tn prejudice, can deny, or doubt, the fatal effects, 
which muiit necetiarily be produced, by the public recital of the {cenes al- 
ready alluded to. and which are too well known to need a fuller dete rip- 
tion? On this head, indeed, (as well as fome others) | am anticipated 
by another anonymous writer, who in reviewing Dr. Vincent’s Defence in 
the Antijace bin for sage lait, has fo ably ditcutied the Weiiminiler an- 
nual play, and the wle there made of Terence in partic ‘ular; that I have 
nothing to add, but to exprefs my grief and my furprife, that fuch exhibi- 
tions | hould continue to be patronized and appliuded, even by tome of 

yur moit reverend divines; ata time when priv ate theatric 7 and bills of 
eee nt feem to follow ‘cath other like caufe and effect; and to threaten 
the extinction of all decency and conjugal fidelity, among on ¢ higher ranks 
of fuciety. Nor can that prejudice furely be lefts inveterate, which can 
cont template, without pain and grict, a number of fine man'y youths of 
family and fortune, of high attainments, and jill higher promite, dreled 
like Opera dancers, in fi'k and fatin, roving over a whole neighbourhood, 
entering both public and private houfes ; flopping tage coaches; and tak- 
ing from all detcriptions of paiiengers, haifcrowns, Anilines, and even fix 
pences, which fome of them have hardly carned, and can ill atlord to part 
with. 

« Oh! but (it will be faid) this is an ancient cufiom at Eton—it is fo— 
but furely if ever there were a culiom “ more honoured in the breach, than 
the obfervance”—this is fuch, at leaitas now practited. Hf at other {chools, 
an election day, or a day kept in memory of a pious founder, cannot be 
oblerved, without a de FTCE of excefs, ulterly meont fiftent t wih Chrittian 
fobriety ; is it not the duty or the governors to abolish fo co rrunt an d cor- 

tupting a practice f Ife xtrajudicial oaths are always objec tionab! ie; how 

much more fo when tendered compuliorily to boys of fifteen 2”? 


Refpecting the fcenes which have been faid to follow the exhibition 
of Terence’s plays at Weftminiter, we have heard the aifertion al- 
luded to in our review of Dr. Vincent’s pamphlet, publicly declare 
to be falfe. The valle ze was this—** if the reports of thofe who 
cannot be miflaken, be really true, there ae conventent and ready 
Pamphile at hand on fuch oce shows, to realize the rene’ of fiction, 
when the minds of thefe ! haplefs youths are vitiated and their paffions 
heated, almoft to frenzy, by the ribaldry of the fcene.” Now we 
can only fay, that the fource of our information on this head was fe 
truly re(pectable that it is not the ibe dixit of any individual, however 
re(peCtable, that can induce us todoubt its purity. Befides, the party, 
from who ym the peremptory megatur proces ded, could only {peak from 
hearfay, and could not pofibly have any perfonal knowledge of the 
fact of which he {poke fo ftrongly and fo decifively. We, therefore, 
mult continue to believe the report here noticed to be a true report. 
Jn a note to the paflage laft quoted, the author fays, it has ** been 
urged 
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urged in defence of the Weft ninfter play, that it is ordained by the : 
ftatutes.” But, morning Drayer's he adds, are prefcribed by the fta- 


tutes, and yet are ** omitted daily ;” and an Enelith play, we add, 


is alfo enjoined, by the ftatutes, to be performed by the chorifters, : 





but it never is performed ;—the ftatutes, therefore, are not obligatory, 


and nothing but the mott rooted prejudice could lead any man to | 
maintain that they fupply adefence of {cenical exhibitions oftenfive to 7 


decency, and fubverfive of morals. 


The conclufion of the tract before us exhibits a fair fpecimen of © 


the {pirit which pervades every page of it. 


« T have now completed my plan—By (hewing—that Dr. Vincent has 
P } & 


not vindicated public education, from the cha: ge of defectivenels in Re- & 


ligious Jnfiruction and Moral Regulation —By edt fairly this imp: tant 
& § } 


qucfiion, and the fentiments of feveral writers re{pecting it—-And latily, 7 
by mentioning fuch inflances of defectivenefs, and tuch meatures for their a 


correction, as have occurred to my own mind, or been fugyetied by others, 


In doing this I have not been able to pleae mytelf, and there fore can § 


icarcely hope to content my readers. But if any one fhall take the troubie 
to correct my errors, and continue the ducuiion, | earneitly entreat him to 
recollect, that, however weakly or erroneoully the pot in debate may 
have been Rated or maintained, truth will fill be truth; and thole, whe 


fincercly with to dilcover it in the pre lent cafe, mut fairl) mect the quel- hi 


tion 





CF THE RISING GENERATION, ARE SUFFICIFNILY PROVEDED FOR, 
AND EFFECTUALLY SECURED, IN OUR SCHOOLS AND UNIVERSISIES!” 


The notes fill nineteen pages, and they are fo pertinent, and fo ex- 7 


© WHetTHER THE RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION AND MORAL CONDUCT 


cellent, that, notwith{tanding the length of our extracts from the # 


body of the pamphlet, we cannot refift the temptation of laying 


one or two of them before our readers. 


Rollin’s Belles Lettres. —“ The whole of this exce}lent work thould be read, 9 
and fome parts of it fiudied with the utmoti attention, by every perfon cn- § 


gaged, or likely to be engaged, in the infiruction of youth. It is alfo an 
excellent book to put into the hands of young p eoph ~ Such, and lo various 
are its merits, that to do them juttice would r equire the pen oi the auth 


« Monfieur Rollin’s Ancient Hifiory, and Roman Histocy, are no lets « CX 


cellent, and fhould be read by all. " They are models of what Hiiiory 
thould be, e{pecially when inte ‘nded for the infiruction of the young. The 
molt important fa¢is are felecicd, and are interiperied with reflections full 

of true wifdom and genuine pie ‘f Happy woald it be for us, if we were 
fupplied with fuch hiftories! But, alas! our cale is the vory reverfe. Mr 
Hume’s Hiiiory of England, the moft picafing, and on the whole, perhaps, 
the beft we have, is made the vehicle of the mott mifehievous attacks on 
Chritianity, fo artfully difguiled, as to be 1 unperce} nite to the cant 
ing eye of youth. 

« Dr. Robertfon contents himfelf with unfair ftatements of thefe circum 
fiances, which relate to our citablifiment in Church or State, and difagree 
with bis Prefbyterian and democra “8 notions. 

“ Mr. Gibbon very artfully attacks all Revealed Religion. 

* And too many of our modern Hiftorians, and indecd of our modem 
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writers in g@netal, ate men 6fvunfouhd principles, both ih theology and 
polities; and whatever be the fabjeét,"on which they profefs to write, ee! 
contrive to introduce their erroneous tenets.’ That man ‘will deférve well 
of his country, who thall write a faithful hiftory ofthe laft century, on good 
principles.” | 

The study of the Greek Bible— If the New Teftament be true, the Old 
is fo too; becaufe the New Tettament tells us, that it is—Search the Serip- 
tures, Jays our Lord to the Jews, for they are they which testify of me. We 
cannot therefore admit the one revelation, and deny the other. Thayare 
clofely united by Him, who is the author of both; and what God hath joined 
tovether, let not man put asunder” 

“ So fays Dr. Ogden, in his fecond excellent Sermon on the Lord’s Sup- 
per. But this do¢trine does not fuit our modern divinity ;” (no, nor our 
modern politicians neither, who have the blafphemous prefumption to re- 
ject its teftimony, and the outrageous folly to fet the New Tefiament: in 
opfosi‘ion toit, whenever they have a favourite fcheme to accompli(h, ora 
favourite doctrine to fupport) “ and fo in fpite of all that Dr. Ogden og his 
Matter can fay, the Old Teltament is too often left on the thelf. 11 it were 
read’ conftantly in {chools, accompanied by fhort oral expofitions and il 
lufirations ;''young people would learn at once to underfiand and appreciate 
its wonderful contents. There only can we find an authentic ancient: hif- 
tory; and that, fhort indeed, but aftonifhingly comprehenfive ; including, 
ina {mall compa(s, the origin of the world, and of its inhabitants; with 
their hiftory during three thoufand years, of which we have no other ac- 
count entitled to any degree of credit. 

“« \Thereswe have a body of laws, both moral and ceremonial, appointed 
by God himself; adapted indeed to the wants of one peculiar people; but 
abounding with wifdom and initruétion. : 

* There we tind poems and hymns, which remain to this hour unrivalled 
in-fablimity as well as piety. 

 “‘T/ere we have a collection of maxims for the conduét of life, to which 


© the wiftdom of heathen antiquity has nothing to compare. 


“ ‘There Mofes, and all the prophets, foretell, and by foretelling prove, 
Chriftianity. 

“ Ina word, ‘here is an inexhauftible fund of inftru@ion, information, 
and amufement, adapted to all ages, fituations, and difpofitions. Were 
thefe facred records explained and enforced, in the manner pointed out by 
Dr. Vincent in his 37th page, they would furnith young men with the 
only adequate defence againft the fubtleties and fophittry of that metaphy- 


ificakdeifm, which is now fo prevalent, under the names of Moral Philo- 
fophy, Morality, Ethics, Cafuiftry, and Natural Law. 


“Tam no enemy to philofophy ; but when philofophy would rob me of 
my bible, I muft fay of it, as Cicero faid of the Twelve Tables :—This 
little book alone exceeds the libraries ef all the philofophers, in the weight 
of its authority, and in the extent of its utility.”—See the Bifhop of Llan- 
daff’s admirable Apology for the Bible; Letter the third.” ' 

Dr. Paley’s system of Moralsm—* Every afiertion may fairly bé called ute 
uthorized, which contradi@s the law of God; and every writing perni- 
ous, which openly or indireétly tends to fuperfede, or weaken the au- 
thority of that law. In the very firft page of Dr. Paley’s ‘ Principles of 
Moral and Politica! Philofophy,’ we are told, that moral philofophy means, 
hat feience which teaches men their duty, and the reafons of it, and that 
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without it the rules of life, among which the Scriptures are allowed 
place, oltentimes miflead men through a defect, either in the rule or in the 
oe It, thereiore, to prevent the Serptures from mifieading us, 
moral phal afophy mu‘? previoully be fiudied, and meral phulotophy teaches 
men their duty and the reafons of u, the conclutien is, that the Scriptures 
do indeed contain a rule of life, but do net teach men their duty or the 
reafons of it. The Serptures muil, theiclore, upon Dr. Paley’s aflertion, 
be coniidered as aflording a tet of precepts, which, though true, could 
not be applied till the mired Lit interpoied Lo yive them etheacy. In vol, q 
p- 3. of the fame work, it is faid, that ihe § Scriptures “ are employed nol 
fo much to teach new rules of morality, as to enforce the practice of it by 
new fanctions, and a greater certainty, which lati teems to be the proper 
bulineis of a revelation from God, aud what was moti wanted.’ It 1s pre- 
fum iptuous to determine what ts the proper butinets of a revelation ; and to 
affert that the enforcing of morality by uew fanctions, and a greater cer- 
tainty, was the thing most wanted, is at leali to flight the necetlity of a 
Redemption, without which the {peculatious of morality will prove but a 
broke ‘Nn reer d. 
« In vol. i, p. 41. the author defines virtue to be the ¢ doing good to 
mankind in obedience to the will of God, and for the fake of everlatiing 
happine's.’ Mere implicit obedience, therefore, to the will of God will 


not, according to this definitio n, on wl hich the author retts his whole fyi- 
tem, be virtue, unleis it is joined with the view of doing good to mankind, 
But the Sceiptures yive a dilevent account of victue, and betiow the high- 
eft praife upon acts of mplicit obedience, o whic ‘h it was impotiible for 
any human faculues to torelee the benueticial contequences te mankind, 
And “ Dr. wey be the truce definition ot virtue, how can men of ordi- 
nary capacities, and narrow inormation, who composje the majority in 
every “fo iety, afcertain that their actions are virtuous, unlefs they do, what 
in faét is impoiible, calcwate the eff of each individual aci:on upon 
lociety at large, aid balance the good ond evil ot at with precinon? And 


{ 
banal is ae ie | : ler we 
Vou Ubitl il is Q)bi VWNaiet cad? Gil cu.e prepone Crates, thic Gil- 
rections “ the morali:i, who has rendered the Scriptures uleleis, mult be 


1! applica! le, and men m FONE I il live wit! outa tut wcrent ru‘e of ati C. But 


leit this reafoning ihould be deem-d too finely fpun, and to make the au- 
thor anfwerab'e tor conciutions, which he. did not oo and does not 
mean to admit, let him be heard in his own words. Vol. -p.70. * Ac- 


tions are to be eliimated by ther tendency. Whatever is expedient is 
right. It isthe utuity ofany moral rule, alone, which confiitutes the obli- 
gation of it;” and it is undeniable, that the author has generally throughou 
his work, determined any particular mode of conduci to be right or wrong, 
by endeavouring to trace its general effect upon maiind at large. If Dr. 
Paley had merely laboured to thew, Low in aln very human aciuon it 
hath pleated our Creator to combine and interweave our temporal welfare 
with a ttrict fubmilhon i » his commands, he wouid have attempted a work 
well worthy of his fiation in a Chrifian church. As it is, though the 
preface leads us (o expect that the fanctions of revealed religion vould form 


a material part of the w rk, vet the author has contrived to give the pre- 


eminence to moral ipeculations, and the reader :etires from his book lets 
{wayed by the intluence of religious obligations, than i ied to watie his 
thoughts in meagre and barren re earches, tor which the probability is, he 


has neither fufficient taleats nor umlormation, Nor is this bock lkely to 
produce 
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/ 

; of tts fivle it has re- 
commended itielt to priv ate libraries: and p: thaps, by its argumentative 
form, to the Univertity of Cambridge, where it fupplies ‘thefes for the pub- 
lic exerci‘es, and is made a fubject of the public examinatians. At thete 
examinations, however, tt 1$ netehs required, ¢ that the contents of the 
book be accurate!y remembered ; the truth or fallelood of its politions is 
J upon, and tn no infiance are any ailempts made by the 
publi ¢ inftructois lo point out its errors, or its tende hey to lead men attr. Ly 
i om th e timple m ay aes of the Golpel. Let any one iead the chapter on 
Subleri iption of the At Lic les, and refie¢t whether the luphit iry, which there 
pre efents itiecif, is fit to be taught, or rather not deterving to be utierly fup- 
prefled, if poi! ible, bya focie ty, whove boaft it theuld | be, to bea nai ing 
mother to our Church? The contequence of fubit itutins r any ¢ dies in- 
firuction tn the place of religion, mutt be dreadful: it cannot, therefore, be 
impertinent, and itis hoped it will not be in vain, to have made thee :e- 
The caution of the Apotile feems po lefs needtul now, than when 
vare lest any man shot 7 you throt ugh , Ahi tlosophy, and vain 


produc C li CO! idk t al)! Cc mM at hic f: by the { {m rothne!s . 


net comment 


smart. 
it was firli given:—* Be 
deceit, after the tradition of men, after the rudiments of the ‘world, and not afte) 
Christ.” 


r 


Ihe author, we think, underrates metaphyfics, and neglects to make 
the fame juft diftinction between the w/e and abuse of them, which he 
obferves in his remarks on the claffics. His fentiments, however, re- 
fpecting Locke are ftricétly correct. 


« Tam ready to acknowledge the great talents, and good intentions of 
Mr. Locke, but, [ much fear, his works have contributed to the production 
of thofe detcliable doctrines (polity it al as well as met aphy tical, ) which have 
fhaken every government in Eurafe, and deluged with blood m: any ot its 
fineti provinces, 

« Of the foundnefs and fafety of Mr. Locke’s principles, no man I fup- 
pole is a more coinpetent judge than the prefent Brfhop of Rochetrer, 
whofe leacning and talents have made him at once the terror and envy of 


our modern philolophers. The following are his fentiments as expreticd 
in his late charge. Speaking of on men of icience in France, he fays :— 
When they embracc “d the metaphytics of the fage Locke, as they ever 


afleét to call hin, it was to a ply them to a purpote to which the lage 
Locke himfelf, it mult be own a never perceived that they were applica- 
ble, More fayacious perhaps in this than their mafier, they faw, that upon 
his principles, once admitted, it ail | be ca ly to bi ‘il a theory of mind, 
which aaa make the immaterial principle as unneceilary in the micro- 
colm of man, as it was, according to their diliorted Newtomiani{m, in the 
univerfe ; reducing all the phanomena of ienfation, thought, reaton, intel- 
lect, toa mere fy item of vibrations. 


Another admirable paflage, from Bifhop Horfley’s excellent Ch arge, 
is quoted, on the compo fition of fer rMONS 5 in which that able cad 
vigilant prelate ftrongly exhorts his clergy to preach Chri/l, and not 
content themfelves with preaching only Socrates or Seneca ;—an admo- 
bition as applicable to preceptors as to prom hers. In the poftfe ript are 
fome extracts from the Lithop of London’s fermon s, which bear im- 
mediately upon the point of difcufhon. ‘Lhe pivus prelate, with 
br 2 that 
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that attention to religious and moral inftruétion which he has inva- 
riably difplayed, on all occafions, accompanied by a zeal and a know- 
ledge which reflect the higheft credit on his heart and head, obferves 
—‘‘ In thofe points which relate immediately to morals, the leaft 
relaxation muft tend to fubvert our credit and even endanger our 
exiftence. Ina place facred to virtue and religion” (and it will not 
be denied that every public and private fchool ought to be fuch a 
place) ** no fpecies of vice” (no Jiceat feortari, no placeat domino) 
“© no kind of temptation to vice” (no inflammatory {peeches from 
the pagan moralifts, Terence and Ovid) ** can for one moment be to- 
lerated or connived at.” This is true Chriftian philofophy, the beit 
philofophy which prelate, prince, or peafant, can ftudy. 

We truft, this inveltigation will fill be purfued by other writers ; 
as it can fearcely fail to be productive of great advantages to the 
rifing generation, For our part, though we have incurred much 
obloquy and abufe, for the fentiments which we have delivered on 
the fubject; and though fully aware, that we have the moft invete- 
rate prejudices to encounter, and the moft rooted partiality to op- 
pole; we fhall never fail to avow and to fupport thofe fentiments, in 
public or private, wherever an opportunity for that purpofe fhall 
occur ;—undeterred alike by the unmannerly confidence of vulgar 
ignorance, the fycophantic whine of interefted conceflion, or the loud 
thunder of miftaken and mifapplied authority. 


- ~ 





The Afineralocy of Derbyfvre. Wit) a Defcription of the moft intereft- 
ing Mines in the north of England, in Scotland, and in Wales; and 
an Analyfis of Mr. Williams's work, entitled “ The Mineral King- 
dom.’ Subjoined is a Gidlary of the Terms and Phrajes ufed by 
Miner: in Derbyfbire. By John Mawe. Philips. 8vo. Pr. 211. 
1802. 


6 EING a native of the county, [Derbyfhire] and having re- 

fided feveral years in the moft interefting part,” fays Mr. M. 
*© | was applied to by a Spanifh genileman to make furveys of the 
principal mines, to collect their various produétions, and more par- 
ticularly, fpecimens from each ilratum, defcribing their thicknefs, 
fituation, and pofition; in order to fhew an exact reprefentation of 
the mines, for the cabinet of his moft Catholic Majefty at Madrid.” 
—From a perfon io patronifed, and pojleffing a competent knowledge 
of his fubject, much information may juftly be expected. This is 
no dogmatical or obtrufive work. ‘Uhe author fays: 


“ Having frequently vilited most of the mines in this kingdom, I have 
been repeatedly folicited to publi: the obfervations I have made, with a 
view to guide the traveller to the moi interelting points, and to defcribe 
thofe objecis to the minerglogi/i as they are, prefented by nature; as an 
oblerver addicted to no theory, I leave the {cientitic to form opinions 
agreeable to their own fentimenis,” 

Mr. 
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Mr. M. apologizes for the plainnefs of his language, which cur 
readers will perceive is rather neceflary : it is not, however, from the 
moft elegant phrafeology that the mott important inltruction is al- 
ways to be obtained. Our author commences with a brief defcrip- 
tion of the curiofities of, and an account of the ftrata, particularly 
of the limeftone and toaditone, in, Derbythire. He then proceeds to 
comment on the ftrata of the mountains to the weft of Caftleton; 
after which come de(criptions of the adits or galleries, fame obferva- 
tions on cat dirt, and an account of the fluor mine, and of the mane 
ner of working that mineral. He next exhibits a {tatement of other 
minerals found in Derbythire, defcribes the various {pecies of lead 
ores, and alfo the general produce of the Eéton copper mine. ‘To 
thefe fucceed a defcription of the furface of the country in Derby- 
fhire, and fome account of the mines north of that county and in 
Scotland. Our author next. prefents a narrative of a tour from Glaf- 

ow to Staffa, one of the Hebrides, in which is fituated the cave of 

Fingal. The falt mine of Northwich, and the Paris mine in the 
ifland of Anglefea, are next defcribed in fucceffion ; and the per- 
formance clofes with an analytical review of Williams’s ** Mineral 
Kingdom.”—There is not any part of this publication that we can 
with propriety extract by way of {pecimen; but, from the above ab- 
ftraét_ of its contents, our mineralogical readers will judge of what 
they are to meet with in a perufal thereof. Mr. M. is certainly a 
man of much practical knowledge in the art of mining ; and his ac- 
count of Mr. Williams’s ** Mineral Kingdom,” as far as we can 
judge without having feen that performance, appears to be both fair 
aod ufeful. 
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A few Ohfervations refpeéing the prefent State of the Posr, and the 
Detecis of the Poor Laws: with jome Reniarks upon Parochial 
Affijjments, and Expenditures. By the Rev. HH. PR. Dudley, one 
ot his Majetty’s Juftices of the Peace, for the County of Kilex. 
Svo. Pp. 44. 1s. 6d. Cadell aad Davies. 101. 


fo Code of Poor Laws, the mode in which that Code is ad- 
miniftered, the enormous increafe of unfortunate claimants for 
parochial relief, and the confequent augmentation of the rates through 
out the kingdom, are fubjeéts that call, in the molt imperious man- 
ner, for the ferious attention of the Legiflature. “Uhe increale of the 
poor and of the rates for their inaintenance, has indeed been carried 
to fuch an extent, as to be pregnant with the moit alarming conle- 
quences tothe State. If the amount of the moncy paid, within the 
latt year, for the fupport or relief of the poor, including all the cha- 
ritable inflitutions, could be corredtly afcertained, there is littl: doubs, 
that its magnitude would aftonith the world ; for, we are perfuaded, 
it would be found to exceed the national revenue of France (plunder 
and extortion excepted) during the fame period. “The mere — ot 
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a fum fo enormous being fo appropriated, is, of itfell, a ferious evil : 


but when we reiiect on the change which the ee allon of paupers 


i 


is calculated to produce in the character and di {pol tion of the lower 


’ 


clatles of ihe com: nunity, its bad tonfed: ences are fea arcely to be clli- 
mated, 
As an acting, and an aélive ) M: igiftrate for the C ounty of bell X 


» 
Mr. Dudley has had a fair appeeunity of aicerta uDINg, In a certain 
degree, the extent of this evil, and the practical defects of the pre- 
fent fyfiem. Tnu meg the poor laws to thcir origin, Le fhews their 


adequacy to the purpofe for which they were enacted, at thi period 


of their ocugeael but contends, from the various conflructions 


achiaich 


which are now p crpetually given to them, in different parts of the 
kinedom, aoe till tarther from the great change which has taken 
place in the number and defcription of applicants, that they are 


inadequate to accomplifh their object in the prefent ftate of the 
country. 


, . ° } ‘ ¢ a 7 r ‘ ; e > o. fv a | 7 
“ The poor, as they are now denominated, form no meonfiderable body 


ofthe inhabitants of the rhand: not compoled of the ncapadik on.yv, but 











prin pa of the indolent, and artlul allio. This defcription of people, 
under the imeihcacy, or mal-adminiliration of the exiliing laws, oc on 
mi = of the exceiive impoiis, to be laid for their unneceilary fupport. 
Poverty with them, is become a kind of trade, or craft, from which they ar 
now pe mitted to derive the bread of floth. Until within the'e tew years, 
th pealantry Lup] orted themitclves long, and ch fully by ther « n lu- 
bour, and avoided to the lafi moment, the bumiliat of fuing for parochial 
aia: it was then received with thankfulne!s and eratitud but now, it is 
more freq i¢ nts de anded asa riy # than fought lor as a | ul at \ Vue 
lence. A late declaration in Pa:liament, made with more humanity than 
hile i has witortunately given countenance to this prefumption ; and 
the diforderly feem inclined to aét up to the full extent of a pri ce, lo 
extraol han aierted.* The title to this new fpecies oO} mbheritance %s 
eatily made out, when the affectation o! inability wil ire at. | 
this yround of « neq ent evrl, the mol ent eC! na {cs 
of the | t century, objected kOOUr poor iaws ailope ue, their 
Opin » they could not be fvilematiied, without V! a jalal to 
poverty) allo, Doo certain it ts, that the Cre ng « mand i pret ded 
indigence, have at length founded a kind of pre‘criptive claim upon the ill- 
dire “I d« barity al th laa id. ‘The con acrat¢ bye VOeVE ‘ E Thatl the TUNGs 
thus expended in ailurements to floth, might be more beneticially directed, 
as rational incitements to induiiry, and its natural j nendel "| erly, 
the want of work was the eeneral excuie ¢ tp vert a {- 
tional enc: coos chia nt is given, to the induftrious, the is changed, to 
that of inability to labour. The certainty of a re‘ource in idlepe!s. foon 
tends to unnerve the laborious: therefore agamii the ilothiul valalage of a 
© ® The peor have as good a right to their portion of my efiate, as | 
have to mine: and while there is as much z/ca a man’s. estate as can pay 
. ‘ ¢ 
the poor’s rate, tt wey be feized for that purpole. 1s it. Rec. 18Ol. 
parifl 
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State of the Poor. “I 


Dadley’s Oofervations refre Ping the 


pa a work hou e,* the reput ible coms ris of the labous s cottage, cannot 
be too tirongly urged, or too hberally maintained. Tie tupport of _ l- 
active, is not only ad awback from the indi pentible operations of labour, 

but always avyravaces the pr pure of CATCHY maimudy as toe neceila- 


them. 
We know not who the Member was who made the notab!  fpec 
quoted by Mr. Dudley, but probably he was not aware that hi ‘dea 


had not the merit of or/einal.ty, fince it is to be foun : with fuitable 
Riohts of Ma obfervations in the 


! : \ ‘ , 
is Of tile are Col umed b) tho'te, who reluie an belpu Yr hand to procure 


’” 


- 


amplifications, In /? aine’s 
foregoing paifage are of a nature to arrelt atter tk “and furcly no true 
{tated nan will treat them with negl< ct or indiiference, 


Phe casual poor, as they are termed, are another clafs, but litde known 
in former times, that adds confid ‘rably to the public burthens. “Phe num- 
ber of thefe is daily iIncrealing, from the lowest order of the peoj lo dy ig 
allowed, without a reafonable pretence, to wander into any cilirict, or 
county, under the authority ofa modern fiatute, and not to be removeable 
thence, until they hecomic acu My Charpy ible. 14 t| y ay nd co ! milling 
acts of vagrancy on their way, no fooner Goes any mius.orlune Deka l them, 
than they are wiually found detutute, trem having tpent fo much of their 
lime in unprofitable itineraney; lo that wherever they ¢ li, they | ne 
in Nes ately objecis © { rhe ny i relict. Itiuch rows PF LCeRCES WOT? LO] od 
expedient, the tramers of the act micht have gone a 1 ep farther, and com- 
pe ed parihes to due certificates to fuch lewaseed wanderers: this would 
lees p revented a part of the pudlic expences, and trouble at leail, tn litt 
rating the numberlets queitions of fetthoment, which to frequently arife out 


of the operations of this new law. 


On the in 
aa 2 , 
and there s a farther evil attending it, in the ric which it muft of. 


eat Libviw ate 


° ’ ‘ ’ ° ° 
icreafe of wages, the author's remarks are very judicious ; 


es tttiene | enutactured “ood nd artic! tame 
y produce, in ali our manuractured goods, and articles of cx- 
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“ Much has been CTy benevolentty fai , fl fen, im jiavour ofa 
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iis a i\ ince, 1% 318 aiways founda EXrel VY & ( {1} suce Jf, vi lithe 
) ire of fcarcity is pail. In the difiricis,+ hulbandry werk ha 
“ ‘ : . . ’ . ; . s ee } 
« * An inflance of the temptations o1 one oO. tno.e afyvlums for indolenc e.. 
; , "a 1} wweetoar mt thats - ] Liiat beeen weol ’ . y Wwe} 
OCCuUrre.l | lore the writer of thete rem KS, | ia TOW WeekRS pisticy dads WO- 
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been liberally raifed, upon this humane, but erroneous principle, the pa- 
rifh difburfements have experienced but little diminution; becaufe, al- 
though this furplus of wages may, 1n rare inftances, have given additional 
comforts to the cottager’s vee it has been ditlipated more generally, in 
tippling at an alehoufe. Excefs of wages with fingle men, has almoii in- 
variably been found a drawback from induftry, by inducing them to work 
but four days infiead of fix; and confequently with this clals of labourers, 
jt tends to an encouragement of idlenefs.” 


To the juftice of the following obfervations, the writer of this ar- 


ticle, is able, from his own perfonal experience, to bear ample tef- 


timony. 


“ To the negligence of overfeers, muft be afcribed the increafe of pau- 
pers, the foltering of indolence, and a general difregard of all moral and 
religious obligations, through the lower ranks of fociety. The decline, and 
even contempt of a married ftate, and an illicit, undifguifed imtercourfe 
between the fexes, as their natural confequence, may be traced to the 
fame fource. Bastardy, for the wholefome prevention of which, there are 
confeffedly {ufficient laws in force, is now {carcely deemed a difgrace, or 
punilhed as a crime. In many parifhes, the bafe-born of paupers, even 
out-number their legitimate offspring; and the repetition of incontinency 
in the female, however frequent, is feldom correéted; the only procets 
attended to, being that of filiation, in order to fhift the onus of expence, 
from one parith to another. Even their Poor Houfes are frequently known 
to retain pauper girls in a ftate of indolence, until many of theie allo in- 


. creafe this public calamity.” 


This fpecies of profligacy, fo deteftable in itfelf, and fo pernicious 
in its confequences, both to the individuals themfelves, and to the 
community at large, has increafed of late years, efpecially in the me- 
tropolis, to an extent that is almoft incredible. Adultery and con- 
cubinage in the lower clafles of fociety are unhappily moft prevalent ; 
and culprits of this defcription fo rarely attend divine worfhip, and 
fo feldom become objects of legal punifhment, that little hopes of 
seformation remain.—Yet how can we expect a nation-to flourifh 
where the people are foabandoned! 

This tract is written with ability, and with that which is of much 
more confequence, a deep knowledge of the fubject. It contains 


many ufeful hints and fuggeftions ;—and we heartily concur with the 
author in his concluding obfervation, that 


“* The remediable meafures of a legiflative inveftigation, cannot be too 
foon adopted, and declared. But no e‘Jential good is to be looked tor un- 
til a clear diflinction is made, between the objeéts of real, and thofe of 
effected indigence, fo that the fame policy which provides for the necefti- 
ties of the one may leave no refources in the public credulity, for the arts 


of the other,” 
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The Holy Scriptures of the Old and New Testament by way of Abstract : containing 
evhat 15 most especially instructive in the Historical Parts. . Also the many edi- 
fring Examples and Discourses which are met with in these excellent Ws itings. 
Collected with much Care and Attention, with a View to promote the reading and 
Knowledge of the Scriptures. By John Kendall. In two Volames, {mall 
Octavo. Pp. 952. Philips. 1800. 


“s HE Compiler of this work would have it underftood, that he onl 
intends it as an Abftract or Epitome of the Bible; in which fack 
parts are retained, as are, in an efpecial manner, inftructive to young per- 
fons, and thofe who may with to be informed of the contents of the Sacred 
Writings in a fummary way. The genealogies of families are motily omit- 
ted; with many circumi{iances occurring in the early ages of the world, 
which are not thought neceflary to be included in this abridgment, as they 
would be a means of making the work too large; and might take away the 
ule intended by it; which is to bring into view the good effects of a humble, 
circum{peét walking in the fear of God, rather than to preferve the me- 
mory of fuch whofe evil deeds had rendered them obnoxious to Divine 
juitice.” 
wie | have not confined myfelf to any abridgment, or hiftory of the Bible, 
which has been formerly publithed ; but felected {uch parts as appeared to 
me moft fuitable for the inftru€tion and information of young people, and 
have endeavoured to conneét the hiilorical parts as much as I well couid, 
Some fmall alteration is made as to words and expreflions ufed in the 
common tranflation; and fome words are taken from the marginal 
reading; but I have been cautious of making any alteration as to the 
fenfe of the text; which I believe is much agreeing with the original. 
Where it could be done fafely ] have endeavoured to avoid the frequent 
repetition of the word and. I often ule the word who inltead of which, 
and fometimes <w/// inftead of shall, as more agreeable to the prefent way of 
wring.” 

“ Some fhort notes are added in different parts, which it is hoped will 
be acceptable to the reader. The feveral books are divided into chapters, 
for the convenience of reading, but not into verfes, which might fometimes 
interrupt the fenfe.” 

Such is the Compiler’s own account of his work. The compilation is not 
injudicioully made; but the notes are very few, fhort, and unfatisfafiory. 
Mr. Kendall fKould have confined himfelf to explanatory notes; but his “ 
fervations, feldom as they occur, are generally fuperfluous, fometimes im- 
pertinent. They who required no explanation of the Compiler’s feleGions 
from Genefis fcarcely wanted to be told (at p. 32.) that “ the cufiom of 
plurality of wives prevailed in the Eaftern countries, but is unlawful at this 
time among Chriftians, as likewife the marriage of near relations! !” And 
after having in vain run their eyes from page to page for a note or two of 
explanation, will they be much gratified by a folitary fentiment? “ And 
Efau ran to meet” his brother. On which, cries Mr. John Kendall, “ there 
is fomething interefting in this account of the reconciliation between two 
brothers !"=-The whole hjftory of Jofeph and his brethren is afterwards 4 

tailed, 
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tailed. In this hiftory, perhaps, there is “ fomething i interefting.” But 
here we are left to our own reflections. The only note that occurs en the 
whole abiiract of the book of Jothua, is a very unfortunate one. “ And 
they went into a harlot’s houle named Rahab.” The Hebrew word (jays 
the Compiler) will admit of its being trantiated Fie z Bat in the Epi ‘le 
to the Hebrews, x1. 31, we read :—** Mig: *Pxac % %o2 9.” And [Toe nis a 
harlot, a whore: it has no other ne To admit. any other ir inilati ion, 
would be to detraét from the beayty and energy of the patilage. Even the 
harlot Rahab peruh ed not with the unbelievers: fo great 1 was the eilicacy 
of her faith, in converting her from the error of her ways, to jerve the 
living God. 

In the Proverbs, at p. $94, we have the vulgar miftake of « f ep. rated” for 
“ scharated,” We are torry to fee the abtiract of Solomon’s Song, intro h iced 
as qnallegory. This myliery of Chritt au nd his church, has been difearded y 
our more “enlighte ned commentators. Solomon’s song, underiiood in a (piri- 
tual fenfe, has be enthe very fountain of Moravianiim. Asa fpecimen of the 
Compiler’ s manner, our readers will accept a part of this Song Seas 

¢ Tue Cuvurecn’s piovs Reauest.—Let him kifs me with the 
kiffes of his mouth: for thy love is better than wine. Becaufe of the {a- 
vour of thy good ointments, thy name ts as ointment poures d forth, therefore 
do the virgins love thee. Draw me, we will run after thee: the upright 
love thee, . 

«“ Tell me, (O thou whom my foul loveth) where thou feedelt, where 
thou makeit thy flock to reft at noon : for why thould I be as one that turneth 
alide by the flocks of thy companions ? 

« Curisr.—tIfthou know not, go thy way forth by the foot{ileps of 
te flock, and feed thy kids befide the thephe rds tents. 

‘1am the rofe of Sharon, and the lily of the valleys. As the lily 
among thorns, fois my love among the d; augh ters. 

«~CHourcu—As the apple- -tree among the trees of the wood, fo is my 
beloved among the fons. I fat down under his fhadow with gre at delight, 
and his fruit was fweet to mytaite. I charge you, O ye danghters of Je 
rulalem, that ye fiir not up, norawake my lov e, till he pleate. 

« CHrist.—Behold, thou art fair, my lowes behold thou art fair: thy 
hair is asa flock of goats, that appear from Mount Gilead. ot hy teeth are 
like a flock of theep, even (thorn, which come up from the walling; every 
one bearing twins, and none among them is barren. Ti hou in eer fate, mv 
love, there 1s no {pot in thee. - 

* Come with me from Lebanon, my fpoufe, with me from Lebanon: 
look from the top of Amana, from the top of Shenir and Hermo n, from the 
Kons dens, from the mountain of the le ypards, 


oA ao n incloted ts my lifter, my {pout e:a (pring fhut up, a fountain 
fealed.* Thy plantsare an orchard of pomegranates, with pleatant fruits, 


camphire, with | ipike ‘nard. Spikenard and faffron, calamus and cinnamon, 
with trees of frankincenfe, myrrh and aloes, with ail the chef (pices. 
A fountain of gardens, a well of living waters, and fireams from Lebanon.” 


In the fecond volume, Mr. Kenda'l is, likewile, {paring of his notes; but 


they are, im general, more to the purpofe. 





* « Meaning Graces of the. Church,” 
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Aa Essay on the Unreasonableness of Scepticism. By the Rev. J. Hare, A. M. 
Rector of C oln St. t. Denys, Gilouceiierihure, and Vicar of Stratton St. 
Margate, Wills, Smallsvo. Pe. 3Q2. Kivingtons. 1801. 


THE following § ‘ Advertifement to the Reader” 3s prefixed to this 
volume: 

Ina converfation which pai ed between a gentleman (formerly one of 
his paritl fhione me and-the writer of this e ay, on the tubjeci oO} Revealed 
Religion, t - former ipake of it in the mott irre verend manner, and laid, 
that, before © ‘he thou'd believe in it, it muti be proved to him, that the phi- 
loloy hy and theolog ik al } hnow le a ze proc ne a Ds the he athe ns, (nue h greater 
than it was in general allowed to be) was fo defective, as to render a pars 
ticular revelation necellary. as 

he S condly, he faid, that he CK fiders it derogat rt Ty to { thy< » dignity and 
majeliy of the ety to make saa fach : oted ar cveldtiake which he 
contidered likewile unnecellary, becaufe God governed the moral as well 
as natural world rb general laws, and had endued man with reafon and 
con{fcience, which were fufficient for his couduci in lite; and that, if there 
had been any fuch rev elation, it would have been univertal, and not con- 
fined to fo fmall a part of the globe, that the major part of its inhabitants 
have never even hear : of the Chrifhian reh gion. Fariher, it does not ap- 


pear, (he faid) in thofe. nations which profeis Chrillianity, that its do¢trines 
have produced that 1 anette’ or beneficial effect, either on the opinions or 
manners of the inhabi tants, Which a Revelation proceeding from God would 


produce. 

‘s Thirdly, he faid, before he fhould give any credit to 4, he muft be 
fatisfied that what is called Scripture and th e word of God, was not for; ged, 
to an{wer the finifler views and purpofes of man. 

« Fourthly, that he did not believe fufiicient evidence of the truth of 
Revealed Religion could be adduced, to fatisty the mind of a man, whofe 
reafon was unimpaired, and whole underiianding was improved and culti- 
vated. . 

“ A particular refutation ofeach of thefe objections is, in this Eflay, 
altempted; and in the hope to remove them from the mind of this gentle- 
man, and others, it is publithed.” 

We judged it neceflary to exhibit the above, that our readers might have 
a complete profpecius, as it were, of the author’s views and iptentions in 
this performance. 

At a ps riod like the prefent, when folly and tgnorance, with vanity, 
th. “ir conttat nt attendant, exult in the lights of reafon; when Chriftie nity is 
daily expofed to the !cofis and infults of Sce ptici‘m and P.eudo Philofophy ; 
every attemp it to fu pp sort Revea! a Religion, io elue idate its do¢irines , lo 
extend its Sidi nasinat is, In the gheii degree, laudable; and, from the 
« Contents” of the volume before us, it was with a contiderable antic ipa- 
tion of pleafure that we comme! ced a perulal thereof. 

The firtt chapter treats o! the ph ‘ilolophy and theology of the heathens; 
and, by the mott liberal compariion of their morality with that of the 
Chrifiian Re giant, is intended to efiablith the fuperiority of the latter, 
Speaking of the ungenerous practice which aoe been ; adopte d by fome re- 


; 


ipeatab le writers in traduci ing the heathen p! phy, the author, with that 
Ca nde u©r whic hi Ousg ht ever to ma! k {hy tru! y Cl irifiian character, ob erves, 
that ‘the religion of Jeius Chrift requires none of this indirect tupport; for 


it defcribes its fublime and heavenly orbit quite independently of human 
literature, and fgays beyond its phere: we may, therefore, without the 
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leat rifk of prejudicing its intereft, pay that homage to Pagan philofophy, 
which it deferves, and ought to receive.” The fecond chapter expoies the 
inefficiency of Pagan theology; and proves the neceflity of Revealed Reli- 
gion. Inthe third, the author attempts “a refutation of the opinion, that 
it is derogatory to the dignity of God to make a particular Revelation of his 
will to man.” He fays: 

* Now as there mult always have been a large «lafs of the human 
fpecies, who, from a motive of gratitude and the natural goodneis of their 
difpofitions, muft have been extremely anxious and detirous of obeying 
God, and of accomplifhing his will, when God Almighty looked down on 
earth, and faw theie men grolsly miftaken in their ideas refpeciing him; 
when he faw them ‘ running as uncertainly,’ ‘ fighting as one that beateth 
the air;’ when he faw them intiead of glorifying him, not wilfully, but ig- 
norantly difhonouring him, by * worthipping they knew not what,’ by wor- 
thipping as God nonentilies, fuppotititious beings, whom they imagined to 
have human patlions, and even to patronize haman vices; when he {aw 
them applying to falle and failible modes, augurs and diviners, for infallible 
inftruction; when he faw them ignorant of, or difregarding, the great duty 
of general and univerial kenevolence, when he faw them ignorant of their 
origin and defiiny, and pofleliing very obfcure, imperfect, and uncertain 
notions of that glorious immortality he gracioully intended them to enjoy; 
ikewife when he faw the monarchs of the world fo utterly mifiaken in 
their ideas of true glory and ambition, as to place it in the defiruction, 
rather than in the promotion of the welfare, of mankind; when he faw {uch 
men as Xerxes, Alexander, and Calar, like intoxicated giants, firiding 
over the world, with a torch in one hand and a {word in the other, for the 
purpofe of burning, ravaging, and deliroying, its peaceable inhabitants, 
why fhould it be thought derogatory to the nature and attributes of a good 
and gracious God, at his own chofen and appointed time, to inform man- 
kind, in an authoritative manner, how they might give glory to God in the 
higheft, by a pure and rational worlhip, and how they might increafe the 
happinefs of the human race, by the introduétion and general diffufion of 

ace and good-will among men? What juit reafon can ever be aligned, 
why it fhould be thought derogatory to a merciful Being, to inform his 
sational creatures of his will, and the manner in which he cho‘e to be wor- 
fhipped ; and of all that other important knowledge contained in the Scrip- 
tures, with which the reader is well acquainted, efpecially when fuch in- 
formation was fo confolatory to man to know, and yet was fo entirely out 
of his own power to attain.” 

Mr. Hare next dilcufles and confutes the pofition, that God governs 
both the mora! and natural world by general laws only. He treats of the 
infufficiency of man’s reafon and conicience for his knowledge of, or con- 
dué in, fpiritual concerns; of the ablurdity of objecting to the religion of 
Jefus Chrift, becaule its doéirines are not univerlally difieminated; and of 
the improbability of any forgery having been made, or ever attempted to 
be made, in the Scriptures. The divine appointment of Mofes then fal!s 
under his confideration; and, to us, his arguments appear perfectly con- 
clufive and fatisfaCtory ; fuch as might convince all but thofe who wilfully 
difbelieve. From a number of judicioutly felected paffages from the Sacred 
Writings, our author next proves that they can by no pollible interpreta- 
tion be made to an{wer the {finilier views and purpofes of man. In the 
tenth and lati chapter, which treats particularly of the evidence of Revealed 
Religion, it is the authos’s ain to efiablith the following propofitions ; 
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« Firft, That Revealed Religion contains a feries of fas of the higheft 

importance neceflary for man to know, and yet impotlible tor him by any 
ten of his reafon to difcover. 

« Secondly, That the miracles and prophecies recorded in this Revelae 
tion pollets an evidence calculated to induce a belief m their truth, 

« Thirdly, That what is affirmed to be the real will of God is pro- 

ounded to man in that awful and authoritative manner, which might rea- 
fonably be expected, if it proceeded from God. 

“ Fourthly, That the definition given by Revelation of the attributes of 
the Deity is more to the glory of God’s g: reat and holy name, and infinitely 
more fatisfactory to the human mind than that which prevailed in the world 
previous to the promulgation of the Scriptures. 

« Fifthly, That the doétrines have produced that firong and beneficial 
effe@t on the minds and manners of thofe to whom it has been revealed, 
and who believe in its truth, which it might be fuppofed a religion pro- 
ceeding from God would produce.” 

We “do not recommend this volume to the perufal of Sceptics only; for 
even to thofe who poilets a firm confidence in the tublime doétrines of 
Chriftianity, it may ferve as a lively remembrancer of many valuable points 
in their belief. 


A Manual of Religious Knowledge, for the Use of Sunday Schools, and of the Poor 
in general. R. ‘Cocker. 1802. 


THE importance of the fubje¢t, and the manner in which this little work 
is executed, induce us to be more minute in our review of it than is ufual 
with fuch articles. After fome appropriate prayers, &c. “ The Church 
Catechifm, broken into fhort queitions,” is given in the following manner: 

« Q. What is your name? 

“ dA. N. or M. 

«« Q. Who gave you that name? 

«“ 4. My godfathers and godmothers, in my baptifm, wherein I was 
made a member of Chrilt, the child of God, and an inheritor of the king- 
dom of heaven. 

« By whom was your name given you? 

“ When was your name giv en you? 

« What name was then given you; your Chriftian name or your fure 
name? 

«“ What was you made at your baptifm ? 

«* Of what were you then made an inheritor ?’ 

Our readers will, at a fingle glance, perceive is utility of this improve. 
ment; as, though children may know their catechiim by rote, they fre- 
quently are totally ignorant of its meaning and nature. To this fucceed 
fome judicious “ Hints for the underfianding of a Sermon ;” which are fol- 
lowed by references to ‘ Select Pailages of Scripture recommended to 
Committees of Sunday Schools, as tafks, impofitions, and recitations.” 
“ An Expofition of the Church Catechiim” fiands next; alter which is a 
“Copy of the Paper of Advice given to the Ormskirk Sunday Scholars when 
leaving the School.” The “ Manual” itlelf, clofes with “ Queftions refer- 
ring to Ofterwald’s Abridgement of the Bible ;” but, bound up with it 
are, Dr. Watts’s Divine Songs,” and “ An Abridgement of the Hiftory 
of the Bible, by the Rev. Mr, Ofterwald.” 
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Zica’s Piigrim. By Robert Hawker, D. D. Vicar of Charles, Plymouth, 
S8vo, Pr. 170. Croiby and Letterman. 1801 


A Few extracts from this performance will fufliciently fhew of what com- 
plexion it is in religious fentiment, and determine its character as a Com- 
ofition. “ Under Divine intluence, L can now enter into the full appre. 
henfion of what the apoiile means, when he fays, “ preserve: din fesus Christ 
end called.’ Do you aik what that is? Eves y man’s perional experience be- 
comes the true{i commentator. But for ihe grace of prefervation in Jetus 
Chriii, there never could have been a ca'ling /o Je tus Chriii. Calculate, 
if you can, how longa ipac e you lived uncon'cious of your fiate, without 
God and without Chriit in the world. And had you been cut off in the aw- 
ful ftate of an unawakened, unregenerated mind, where would have been 
your portion?’ * All that part of lite which I tpent pric x to my convertion, | 
cannot reckon in my eftimate of real living. He only lives who lives in God’s 
glory.’ Surely that man ‘ lives more to G Od’ glory” who performs the part of 
a courteous neigh! your, a liberal benefactor, or a tincere ine nd; who dil- 
charges the focial and the relative duties of lie, with con cientioulnels ; 
than the perfon who, in confequence of an imayinary ¢ Ls abandons every 
worldly concern and connexion, and becoming one of the Lord’s people, 
deems ail but {piritual hie beneath his notice. Phe ‘poor man,’ in 
relating his ¢ experient é,” fays, * fince that blefled period, when it plea ed 
God to call me by his grace, pf to quicken my foul which was betore dead 
mn ‘tre{ pal les and lins, through 2 long series of five-and-itwe Nty years, I have been 
learming, by fittle and little, to di! (cover more and more of my own e: ypti- 
hefsand poverty, and of the infinite fullne!s and fuitability which zs in the 
unfearchable riches of Chrift Jefus to lupply af my wants.” 

The tollowing isa pleating illufiration, The mind is like the. regi on of 
the earth, w hile twikight reils upon it. [tas neither dark nor lig ht, buta 
mixture of both; no portion of the hemifphere being fo light, but the thades 
of darknefs are blended with it; and none fo da.k, but the tints of iight 
are beautifully incorporated.” 

We thall preient our readers with but one extract more, which will 
clearly and unequivocally prove, that the Lord’s people are, in Dr, Haw- 
ker’s opinion, in a fiate of abfolule fec urily. This, deed, Mr. Polwhele 
hath already proved, by induétion, (fee his ‘lette rs) but in what follows, De. 
H. {peaks in a language which cannot be mifcouceived. The pailage is a 
long one: but we will not venture to abridge it. * 


One of the SAINTS contemplating Surcipe.—-“ What (faid the faint to 
him/el’) ifan end fo horrible ff fom be the ter minat ion of my pilgrimage ? 
what, it all my fond defires of grace thould ultimate ly prove a delufion’ ? 


are the people of God expo! om “to fuch overwhelminy  { mptations of the 
enemy? may they really be awakened to tbe life of God in the foul, and 
yet fina!ly fall aw: iy? ‘T found thele, and the like difrusitul queftions, in- 
voluntarily arifing in my mind and torn much anviety; when my 
friend, as ifprivy to what pafled within me, broke filence. «How gracious 
(he exclaimed) is our God, in the midi of (ach awful judgments as are walk- 
ing by our lule t through the v orld, to keep us anhurt! ! D. » \Ou not perceive 
the evidence of that fc < yA ‘athoufand thall fall ai thy fide, and ten 
thouland at thy right han : Ayah it thall net come nigh thee!’ Oh! itisa 
bleed, foul-reviving thous cht, andft all the melancholy proofs around us, 
that we are pa “ag through the enemy’s territories, that there is a gracious 

© nevertheless’ 
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¢ nevertheless’? in the covenant which fereens us from his malice. ‘ Never- 
theleis, (lays the Apoti le) the found: ution of God itlandeth ture, having this 
feal; t the Lord knoweth them that are bis. Let mine ourcasts dwell: with 
thee, Moab: be thou a covert to them from the face of the {poiler.’ ‘This 
isenough.  Ouzcasés, and fometimes conti idered. as the-offscouring of all things, 
theyare. But till they are God’s outcatis. Tenrpted the y may be, and 
certainly will; but-couquered they thal! not. And could a looker-on but 
fee objects {piritually, he would difcover, as the impious monarch of old 
did, ove waiking with his a. in the hotteii furnace, that even the {mell 
of fire may not pats upon them.’—* You very much rejoice my heart (I re- 
plied) by what you tay. - My fears were all alive, in the view of this awe- 
ful (cene, leit an event fo truly hopelefs might one day be my portion.’ — 
‘ That (anfwered my companion hafiily) 18 impoflible toa child of God. 
The promife is abiolute. No we apon formed ag aa thee, fhall profper. 
a God is faithful, who will not fuffer you to be tempted above that ye 
»able; but will with the temptation, allo, make a way to e! fcape, that 
wn may be able to bear it.’—* But is it not faid (f replied) that fome who 
were once enlightened, and have tafied of the heavenly gift, and been 
made partakers of the Holy Ghoti, have fallen away ?'—* ‘Yes (rejomed my 
companion)—but nove of ‘thole to fpoken of, were ever children of God, 
or born again of that incorruptible feed, which liveth and abideth for ever. 
Oualy obt arve the vali dittinction of charaéter, by which thofe enlightened 
per! ons whom the a ipotile {peaks of, are marked, from the fcrpture-features 
of the truly regenerate; and the contratt will immediately appear. They 
are laid to be once enlightened, that is, with /ead-knowle dee ; not renewed 
in Acart-afteCtions. They are detcribed as thole, who have. tafted of the 
heavenly gilt tafied but not approved ; like perfons whole flomachs  nau- 
feate what the tafie rejects, and digeft it not. They are faid to have been 
made partakers of the Holy Ghoft; that is, in his common operations upon 
the underftanding ; not in his quickening and regenerating g:ace in the 
foul. In ali thet e, and the like infiances, there is not a tingle ly able faid 
of the {pirit’s work, in the great and effential points of (faith and repent. 
ance, and the renewed life. But the whole ‘account is confined to the 
common operations of nature, as sare KmareD from grace ; in which na- 
tural men frequently excel; and fometimes, indeed, to inc ha degree, as 
to {urpafs in head-knowledge, children of grace. And God the Holy Ghott 
is pleafed to work by their mftrumentality, while they. themfelves remain 
unconicious of his power. He bletles his people 4y them; but they feel 
not his power in them. For, rather than his ho ufchol 1 ii all want ft upply, 
he will feed them even from the table of their enemics.— Thele things may 
be done, and ere very often are done, yd men perfe ily fir a y eee to 


ren godine! And, th erefore, when they ve to anpear in their al- 
fum wd charact er, they are {aid by the work to » have fallen away from grace; 
whereas the fact is, they were never im grace.’—!nough., Let us leave 


Dr. Hawker and the re‘i of the Lord’s people, to 7 heir infinuating perfection ; 
though not without the warning voice: ‘ Let him that ftandeth, take heed 
left he fall !” 
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NOVELS AND TALES. 





Popular Tales of the Germans. Trantlated from the Getman. In two Vols. 
Murray. 1801. 


"THESE may, for the moft part, be denominated “ Fairy Tales.” They 
are full of marvellous invention; without the leaft pretention to beau- 

ty of fentiment. . From thete pieces, nature and feeling are banifhed toa 
remote diftance. .We meet, here and there, with a few fine corufcations 
of fancy; that, like the aurora borealis, pleafe, without imparting warmth. 
In his illu(trations, the author is peculiarly happy. “ In days of yore, 
while there was yet fuch a. thing as con(cience, it was, efpecially in men 
of high degree, as delicate, fore and tickluth, as the membrane cdlled the 
iolteum, where the flighteft feratch occations violent pain and fever. 
For though it was very eafy to lull conieience aficep, and obtund its feel- 
ing by the paregoric of the paflions, fo that you might fcrape and chiflel it, 
as you had a mind, without its flinching or bleeding more than a dry board— 
yet it never failed to awake fooner. or later, and to occafion heat and 
twitching and pain under the pericranium.” Vol. 1. p. 34. ‘ Young wi- 
dows are like green wood, which burns atone end, while the water oozes 
out by drops at the other.” P. 41, ‘ She rained thowers of tears, like a 
fwoln fponge, when all its moifture is prefled out by a violent fqueeze.” 
P. 46. “ She was well ikilled in the art of renovating the charms of 
youth: what was withered, fhe laboured to conceal; and the buried what 


_ was departed, in a delicate fhroud of the fineft Bruifels lace.” P. 66. “ Are 


youtoo inexperienced to feel the fympathies of love, that flow towards 
you, wave after wave, from my boiom?” P, 67. Such originalities are 
proofs of a fertile imagination: they are {cattered through the volumes in 
profution. But we with that the author had not indulged his fancy, by 
rofane allufions to fcriptural incidents, and quotation of {criptura! paf= 
s. His opinions, indeed, feem to be of a very liventious cait: If we 
may judge of him by his book, he is neither a moral, nora religious man ; 
a the circulation of thefe volumes in the worid may do an infinite deal of 
milchief; read, as they univerlally are, by women and children. From 
the perufal of the firft tale, we were diflpoied to criticife the performance, 
asa fet of ingenious ftories, the errors of which were redeemed by the 
beauties. But, in proceeding farther, we could not even aliow them the 
humble claim of good Fairy ‘Vales. 
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The Island of Innocence: a Poetical Epistle to a Friend By Peter Pindar, Efq. 
Part the Firfit. 4to. Pr. 17. Is. 6d. Dean. 1802. 


HEAP Poetry! Who'll bay! Two hundred and two lines of Peter 
Pinda.’s Poetry for eighteen pence ! 

The “ Friend,” to whom this ** Poetical Epifile”. is addreffed, is a gen- 
tlewan who, with his wile and four children, tlying from their native coun- 
try, America, fiom the perlecutions of pareiits who had dilapproved their 

mairiage, 
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tharriage, were flipwrecked on @ fmall if'and near the gulph of Mexico; 
where, pleafed with the fituation, they adopted the refolution of pafling the 
remainder of their days. . 

Were the Public unacquainted with the innocent and amiable amusements 
of Peter Pindar’s childhood, from the following lines they might be iriduced 


to fuppofe that his difpofition poflefied fome {mall portion of humanity. , 


Speaking of the children of his friends, he fays:— 


« No with is their’s (forbid it Heaven!) to Aurt, 
To wound, and murder a poor wretch in sfort ; 
To lift the tabe of Dearn, with hoftile eye, 
And dath a fluttering victim from his tky ; 
To bait with writhing worms the barb’rous hook, 
And drag the finny nation from their brook : 
Juftly torbid the cruelty to know, 
And gather pleafure from the pangs of woe !” 


Has Peter forgotten, or does he refent of, his youthful exercifes ? 

In the following very elegant, modest, and pious lines, from which it is evi- 
dent that he writhes beneath his various chaftifements, our readers will re« 
cognife the features of their admired bard. Comparing his own ftate with 
that of his friend, he fays :— 


« From thine, how diffrent is my lot !*—Alas ! 
In calms of funfhine while thy moments pafs, 
Mine, ’midtt the murky clouds that life deform, 
Unequal ruth, and mingle with the ftorm. 

Fir’d with the love of rhyme, and, let me fay, 

Of virtue too, I pour’d the moral lay ; 

Much like St. Paut (who folemniy protefts 

He battled hard at Ephefus with deasts) 

I’ve fought with lions, monkeys, bulls, and bears, 

And got half Noaun’s ark about my ears: 

Nay worse! (which all the Courts of Justice know) 
Fought with the Brutes of ParzErnNosteR Row.” 


John the Baptist: a Poem. By Jofeph Cottle. 12mo. Pr. 35. 18. Long- 
man. 1802. 


IF our recolleétion fail not, this poem, together with a monody on the 
death of John Henderfon, &c. was publifhed about fix years ago, a confi- 
derable time before the commencement of our labours.—From the opening 
lines our readers will judge of the general complexion of the piece: 


«“ Amid deferted waftes and lonely fkies, 
Where rocks o’er rocks in clouded grandeur rife ; 
Dark-fhaded forefts fpread their empire wide, 
And angry torrents rend the mountain’s fide ; 
The Propuert Joun retired. Wild was his form, 
And his bare breait endured the beating ftorm. 





* Is it any thing fingular-that the lot of Inramy thould differ from that 
of Inwocence ?—Yet how the latter could league in friendfhip with the’ 
former it is difficult to decide. —Rev. 

NO. XLVII. VOL. Xil. G «Ip 
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_ © In this remote and tracklefs folitude, 

Fill’d with flupendous crags and caverns rude; 
Where every icene-with awe in/pires the breaft, 
And nature’s felfin fhivering garb is drett ; 
Where, feldom; lite delights the wandering eye, 
Which e’en the vultare views ard paflés by, 
Whilft the deep-founding cataract, all hoar, ” 
Blends its hoarfe nrernturs with the forefi’s roar ;— 
Here Joun abode, and, far from mortal fight, 
Nurfed the young dawn of the prophetic light. 


“ Belide the boifterous flood he paied his time, 
Or dreadlefs trod the. mountain crag jublime ; 
No filken couch or fioried rool he found, 
A ftone his pillow, and his bed the ground. 


“ From the bleak cliff, which high its fummit rear’d, 
When morn, with all her flood of gold, *appear’d, 
He role to mark her onward pennons ,fly,, 
And communed with the Father, of the tky. 
So taught, by faith in heaven, to be refign’d, 
He felt no anxious care difturb his mind ; 
He had no good to feek, no ill to flee, 
And but the form of frail humanity.” 


If, as we conjecture, from its republication in a detached form, 
this poem be @ favourite with its author, we cannot but wonder at the 


_ numerous negligencies of verfification which prefent them{elvcs. 


“ In namele!s grandeur, many @ gloriovs thing,” 
is certainly avery meagre ftyle of expreifion in a performance which 
aims at fublimity. The meaning of. 7 
« Who left a dlissful for a warld of pain,” 
may perhaps be difcovered, though the fenfe be certainly defedtive, 
“* The fiar of hope alcends our darkeu’d firmament,” 
and yo MA BDH : 
* And lead Meffiah forth, triumphant Siveresen,” 
are a couple of alexandrines which, as Pope fays, dike wounded fnakes 


drag their flow length along. 
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A Critical Enquiry into the Moral Weitings.of Dr. Samuel Jolnsows: In xi} vhe 
tendency of certain fassages in the Rambler, and ather po tications of that cele 
brated writer, is impartially considered, To which is added an Appendix, com 
taining a@ dialogue between Boswell and Johuson in the Shades. ®vo.\ Pr. 144. 
3s. 6d. Cobbett. 1802. ie 


O much has been faid refpeAing the life’ and writings of the rreat Eng- 
lith critic, moralift, and lexic« wrapher ; his enemies have been fo fevere 
in their attacks upon his political principlesscand. his friends have been fo 
ridiculous in their eulogies on his charagtet, that-the public: in general may 
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be tired of the fubje@. That he was an able and learned writer, anda 
good member-of fociety, all candid men will admit, though there are cer- 
tainly errors.in his works, and though.there was, at times, with all the. ber 
nevolence of his mind, too much harihnefs in his manners. The author of 
the. wock before us feems to have examined the, writings, of Jabniqn with 
great attention, and to hold his character in great. r¢{peg. _ Tt asather 
the tendeucy of Johnfon’s writings than their literary merit, which he 
coniiders in this enquiry. He readily acknowledges the. dignity ,ofyJobn- 
fon’s views,, the extent of his capacity, and the force and beayty uf his 
compofitions, butehe thinks that the general tendency of thole campoti- 
tions is to deprefs the mind and catt an unneceflary gloom over _life,, Our 
enquirer certainly felects many paflages from Tue Ramecer, and fiyin 
Rasseras, which ftrongly favour his opinion; and he enforces that opi- 
nion, ywith great firength of reafoning ; but if Johnfon faw life through, too 
melancholy a medium, our Enquirer may perhaps not have feen foymuch 
of it, and is not fufliciently aequainted with its evils. The author, of this 
Enguiry is not quite confiftent with himfelf. He acknowledges that, Johu- 
fon was “an accurate observer of nature, he readily bared the human breast,to 
his infpeétion, ;and detected with uncommon /enetration the mulufarious inve- 
lutions of human pailion.” He fays that “ the miferies of the old agé of 
a pailionate man is (are) depicted in the molt, affecting ¢olours, and with 
an accuracy of judgment which furpafles all commendation. It is indeed {uch 
a picture as the mind of JOuNSON only could have drawn; a pictire af once 
vigoraus, comprehensive and faithful.” Surely then it is abfurd in the author 
to jay; as he does in his preface ‘* I read his works again, @nd agains in 
vain I fought to assimilate them within the utmost verge of “existing realities ; 
the tafk wasifrnitieis! ‘Tury were rause.” » We:may realonably afk 
how, fo penetrating an oblerver and fo ftrong a painter,of life, could de- 
vite fo-widely from truth? Our author afterwards declares, that “ ‘the 
piciures of life which it (the Rambler) contains are always false. ‘They are 
the monfirous difiortions of prejudice which bear no, resemblance to -any thing 
exiting; they are the phantoms of a morbid mind, exhibiting no traces of 
reality.” As he derives bis proof of Johnion’s penetration into the human 
heart, and. fidelity as a painter of life, from bis works, we muft again 
aik our Enquirer how he can reconcile: his acknowledgement of Johnion’s 
merits in theie re/pects, with fo grofs a deviation from nature, truth; and 
probability; fince he entertains too high an opinion of the departed ‘fa 
to fuppote him capable of mifreprelenting his own conceptions. Upon the 
whole, there is much good eriticifin upon Johnion’s works in this enquiry, 
but it is by no means entitled to rank among its. merits the humble merit 
Of consistency. | 

This work we find originally appeared in detached portions in The Por- 
cupine, aud we really think it delerves to be refcuedtrom the perithable 
channel of a newipaper. Annexed there is a humorous dialogue in the 
Shaces, between Boswet. and Jounson, in which the manner of both 
is imitaied with fuccels. 


A Short Memoir of the Life and the dying Experience of the Right Hon. Jane Coune 
55 of Burford, who departed this life July 18, 1800, Ruivingtons...Pp, 20. 
r. 6d. 

LADY Burford was fincerely pious, but her views were narrowed tothe 
Calviniftie opinions, She feemed te value Mr. Harvey’s Theron and Ai> 
palia as much as the Gofpel.* Her letter to her daughter, to be delivered 
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after the mother’s death, has nothing ftriking init. Itis very doubtful to us, 
whethér'this memoir would éver have appeared, had not Lady Burford rode 
fixteen miles every Sunday through all forts of road’ and weather, to hear 
one feculiar preacher; “ to join herfelf with the ne of Gov.” This 
was fo'diftinguifhed an honour to the preacher, fuch a mark of favour to a 
little mind, that itis frequently repeated in thefe few pages, and is made to 
conftitate no fmal! degree of merit in the departed Countets. We would atk 
Mr. Waltham, for we fuppofe that is his name, although he does not give it 
in the title page, whether Chriftianity is to be confined fo a little fect? If 
ity conftitutes religion? If there were not duties which Lady Bur- 
ford had to periorm at home; duties toward her hufband, her daughter, 
and her fervants, which oe. i be more important, though not fo conipi- 
cuous and applauded, as riding fixteen miles to hear but fart of the Gof- 
ee of Chrift, flattering addrefles to the fpiritual pride of the fancied eleét ? 
s not the drift of this memoir rather to encourage a little party than to 
é the great interefts of religion? We often hear trials, of fuffer- 
hee complaints, but are not many of thefe trials brought on by our- 
8: Lady B. might indulge her complaints, but had not Lord B. alfo 
fubjects of complaint? Is there no difference to be made between things 
criminal and things indifferent? are all to be condemned with equal vio- 
lence and reje€ted with equal horror? 


4 Letter addvessed to a Member of the House of Commons, on the Stat, 21. Hen. 
VIII, ¢..13,, ane on the Grievances to which the Clergy areexposed in copses 
quence of ity with Hints and Observations respecting a new Bill. Trego- 
ning. Truro. 1802. 

THIS isa moft mafterly performance: and we doubt not that it hath 
operated on the mind of the legi(lator, towards the repealing of Jo large a 
part of the above fiatute as we have {een latcly done away, to'the honour 
of the Britifi:parliament. In the letter before us we havea firiking dif- 
play of learning and ingenuity, {pirit and elegance. 

» “ The laws of thiscouniry, Sir, permit {pirifual perfons to live in fociety, 

and to form families: why do they Jetlen the boon, by impofing upon them 

refiri€tions, which are incontifient with fach permiilion? Why do the 
prohibit thofe natural confequences which neceilarily enfne fiom the fitua- 
tion iniavhich elergymén are placed? Why, with wives and children 
around them, are they treated as if they were jolitary unconne@ted monks? 

Why should it be.acrime in aclergyman alone, to do his duty as a father 

anda -hutband? «Why thould he be fo cireumitanced, as not to dare to 

provide! for hisown?: You'may, perhaps, Sir, imagine that thefe are idle 
unmeaning queitions—But fuppofe, Sir, that an opportunity thould occur 
unto a clergyman, beneficed or unbeneficed, to purchate leatchold proper- 


——s 





* ® The Rev. James Harvey mutt be allowed to have been aman emis 
nently pious > but he was far from being a judicious expofitor of Holy Scrip- 
tures, His fancy was unbounded, his opinions were novel, and iis fiyle 
per | to an extreme; laborious, florid and forced; every thing but caly 
and fimple. : 
. $ dsnot too much ftrefs laid on the frame of mind, the feelings, and tho 
expreflion of decaying nature? Does it not favour firong of vanity not yet 
mortified, for the dying perfon to defire another to write down what the is 
fcarcely able to utter: does not this appear very like the little badge of a 
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ty, in order to fecure a maintenance for his wife and children, during their 
lives, when death thall have deprived them of his protection and fupport 
the very, firit fection of the ttatute compels him to torego the opportunity, 
“however advantageous ; lett he thould bring ruin-upon himfelf, and thole 
whom he, would with to ferve. Should he, however, poileis (uch property, 

nd flatter himlelf, that he hath complied with the {pirit of the law, by un- 
Felting it; the fecond fection tells him, that it wali be at his peril, it he 
receive, a rent for it.” 
_, dn this vigorous and fpirited ftrain, the author proceeds through his 
whole letter: and happy are we to congratulate him on the pleature he 
mujt feel, in reviling the claufes in the tyrannical {tatute which he depre- 
cates, as fubjecis of mere {peculation, 
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Morsels of Critictsm: tending to illustrate some few Passages in the Holy Scriptures, 
: + os philosophical principles, and an enlarged vieq of things. By Edward 
~~ King, Efq. F.R.S. and A. S. 

(Concluded from Page 334.) 


HE fecond part of thefe Morfels, to which we have now advanced, 

confifis of fitteen numbers, called dissertations when they extend to any 
léngth, and notes when they are fhorter. The firlt four numbers treat of the 
light of the sun; the {criptural meaning and use of the word Heavens; the creation of 
the stars and the elementary fluid of heat ;—{ubje€ts on which we have alread 
given our reafons tor generally diif-nting from the opinions of the author, 
Concerning the elementary fluid of heat, he feems, indeed, to have no decided 
Opinion, and to have paid little, if any, attention to the intere(ting difcove- 
ties, which have lately been made with reipect both to the exiltence of that 
fluid; and to the phenomena of combusiion. In the diilertation on the light 
of the sun, he continues to differ as widely as ever, both from the inferences 
ef Dr. Herfchel and trom the opinions more commonly received ; and though 
he makes ufe of diagrams, and introduces into this diilertation the forms of 
geometrical reafoning, he yet mittakes one thing tor another, confounding 
brivhiness of illumination, with the viib!c exient of the luminous furtace. 
» Refpecting the time at which the fixed ftars were created and reduced te 
form, we can have no controverly with him, becaute the {cripture feems to 
us to give no information on the fubject. Some of them may have been 
tormed ayes of ages before our fyitem, whil't others may have been formed 
mee, or be forming jult now ; but when Mr. King urges in fupport of his 
opinion “that the glory of the Almighty God, manifetted in his-mighty 
works, cannot be limited to a period of about {ix thoufand years,” he feems 
not to ke aware that the fame objection may be made to the longeit period 
which can poflibly be conceived by the mind ot man. No aflignable quan- 
tity of time bears any proportion to eternity ; and though we. thould fu 
pole the fixed ftars to have been created fix millions, or fix hund edamilé 
lions of years ago, a caviller might {idl fay, that ‘* the glory of the Almighty 
God manifefted in his works cannot be fo limitted.” If efeation, in the 
proper fente of the word, be admitted (and by our author it is not queftion- 
ed) this difficulty will always recur; tor there has been a period when the 
firit formed {yftem in the univerle was not a month old. Contidered there- 
lore with refpeet to the glory of the Creator it is a matter of no moment, 
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whether we fyppofe the duration of the fixed flars to have beep {ix thoufand 
or fix millions of years. Neither period bears any propoition sto the, eter- 
nity of the A'imightyGod. | 5110 ti 

But we proceed to the filth number of this fupplementary volume, which 
is entitled a dissertation on the word aw», of which the meaning appears to us, 

-as'well.asto the author, to deferve deep attention. If interpreted, isom its 
etymology, ai certainly fignifes eternal; tor it is ass w—always bemg 3, but 
in the fcriptures it has various fignifications, all indeed implying duration, 
though few, if any, Aerfefual duration. Sometimes it fignifies the duration 
Of thes evaerldy fometimes, in the plural, he ages of this world; sometimes an 
age or dispensation of Providence; tometimes, the world to come; in Heb. xix 3: 
aiwv; feems plainly to denote the various revolutions which have happened in 
this created fyftem, including alfo the system or world itse/y; and in the Old 
Teftament it generally anfwers to a Hebrew word, which fignifies tine 
hidden {rom man, whether definite or indefinite, whether pait or future. 
In the 48th Pialm our author finds a manifeft diftin@ion between the 
aion, the.aion of .aion, and the aions, ‘This difiinéuon occurs in the four- 
teenth verfe of our tranilation and in the fifteenth of the LXX, which Mr. 
King renders thus :—“ Yor this God is our God through tHe Aion, and 
through tHe AION OF AloN. He (hall be our paftor (or guide) rHrouGu 
THE alons,” expreilions which “ feem to imply moft adequately /recise 
ideas; every one Of which ave (is) more comprehenfive than the pres 
ceding.” 

From fimilar diftinétions between the aion and the aions which oceur in 
other places of {cripture, he infers, or rather feems to infer, that at no 
period is man to be fiationary; bui that after he has {pent an ain in ove 
heaven-—the sun for inftance—-he is to be trantiated to another, and thus 
pais fucceilively through the stars/ In God he admits that ‘“ there is no 
variablenels, neither thadow of turning; and yet (lays he) perhaps the 
trueft, and mofl exalted, the moti juit, and the beti conception we can at all 
form concerning any exiftence, pail, prelent orto come ;—and concerning 
the aions themfelves, and the heavens, the stars, and glorious future worlds, as 
that of endlefs and waceasing variety !” 

Ifit be his meaning that this endle{s and unceafing variety is to be the 
portion of rational created beings, the opinion is p.obably well founded ; for 
man, the only rational creature with which we ave acquainted, feems capa- 
ble.of endleis improvement both as an individual anda genus, whether he 
be doomed or not to wander {rom planet to planet, and icoia jiar to fiar, 
thrangh the boundlets regions of pace, ‘This is evidently not the cafe of 
therinferior anima!s, which as genera and {pecies, haye not advanced one 
flep:thefe Gx thouland years; and it cannot without impiety be fuppoled 
the cafe of him, who, being all- perfect, ‘is incapable of unprovemeat. 

The fixth-dilertation is on the creation ef man, of which the account 
ivemin the fir chapter of the book of Genefis has never Leen underiioed 
ut by our iagactous critic! “ There are many proo.s and arguments that 

may be.derived Som the holy fcriptures themielves, whicatend (he fays) 
to thew, fip.nge.as the conclufion may appear, at firli fight, to some perians, 
that whe consmonly recerved ofinion, that all mankind are sons of Adam, is {0 bat 
from being reaily founded on tcripture, or neceiiarily to beamplied from the 
whole tenor-of the Divine Moiaic Writings, that itis even directly contrary 
to what is cootained in them!” ee 

This conclufion will certainly feem firange, not to some, but to many per- 

fons; 
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fons; and we fulpet thut the proots and arguments, which have led our 
wuthor to it, will appear at Jeair as ftrangeas the conelufion itfelf, Let us 
examine one or two of them with the candor becoming thole, whofe object 
is nei tlees fyltem-nor paradox, buat truth, 

« In the firit place; in the very account of the creation, in the firk 
slater of Genelis, we have a contrary intimation” (contrary to the received 
opinion ; ) ** for there, alterthe Jacred Penman, m words that were the admi- 
ration of that tuperior matter of eloquence Longinus, had deteribed the pro- 
duction of all things by the Divine Worp alone; and had even sfecified, 
in verle 21, in a manner that feems to have fome more than ordinary mean 
ng, that Gow made great whales: (concerning which genus of living animals 
we know that there-ace certain! y diferent, and mott remarkably distinct spe 
cies:) Alter tins he adds; in the conclution of all, in words no lets gene- 
rally cy ntive of an whole genus, than the expretlion concerning whales ; 
Ver. 27. SoGon created man in his own image, in the image of Gon created HE 
aime 3 :—male and female created HE them, 

* We have here, it may be obie:ved, no particular mention of 4dam and 
oe atall. And itis very remarkable that, in trantlating thefe words into 
Greek, the writers of the Septuagint, who were fo thillul in their own vere 
nacular language, and in general io ob.ervant of its niceit rules, do not exe 
prefs themlelves, as if they conceived only ddam and Ewe were created ; but 
as if they underiiood, from the tenor of the original Hebrew icriptures, that 
naay more men aid women Were Created:—tor they carefully avoid uling the 
dual number avvw#, peculiar to the Greek lan; zuage, and fo commonly: uled 
when only two fersous are to be deicribed; and icom even Aurposely to ule the 
plural aurius, as implying more in number.” 

Such is our author’s firti and principal argument in fupportof an opinion, 
which, as he candidly acknowledges, mutt appear ftrange to thote who ad- 
mit (he authenticity ‘and in{pir: ition of the books of Moses; but the argu- 
ment leads to other opinions equally tirange, atal perhaps ill more fingelar. 
The account, which we have m the Septuagint verhon, of the murder of 
Abel, is fuch, that if this criticiim on the ule of the aval and /lural numbers 
by thote tranflators be juft, we mult concluce that Cain flew his brother in 
the prevence of a multitude of their re:pective retainers, whom he had invited 
to the field to witness the sight. Kas comes Rasy weg AGA tov akADoy avr" 
ba7bapery fis TO We.ov. Kas eyevely tY Tw Bebe BUTCUS BY TH W°Olw, &c. Here both 
the verb dicaSwner, and the pronoun avrov;. are in the p/w number; and if 
it be indeed true that the LXX in the conc uiion of their aceount of the 
creation of man, Auposely uted the plural under as ioplving @ multitude of 
males and.females, either we muil concude that they perpowly uled it as 
implying a like multitude in this place, or it will be incumbenton Mr. King 
lo ihew wity, in-relating the murder of Abel, they.deviated trom their com= 
mon accaracy in observing the niceti rules ot the Greek language! 

But other conclufions (ill move wonderlul refult from: this critic: fm, If 
the reader will perufe the aceount of the bith of lian and. Jacob, \in-the: 
twenty-fisth ehapter of the book of Genciis, he wili fivid that, inticad of 
tcains being 4 in Rebecca’s wowhb,.as itis jacd in vur traniiation, dhewas an 
fact delivered ofa multitude of boys at one ‘births dorswe are told by the) 
leventy that  Huac was three/core years old » pens aviovs PGmxai,” and 
mut therefore conclude, according to our auihor’s mode of reasoning, that 
Liaw aad Jacob were not all the children of that birth, but only the chiefs, 

of headsof two casts which were born with them ! 
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The plain truth however is, that the dval nuinber, which certainiy is not 
effential to language, and perhaps not even a beauty, has never been uled 
either by the imipired. writers. of the New Teftament or by the teventy 
tranilators of the Old: and all that is here faid of the {kill of thole tranfla- 
tors in their own vernacular language is nothing better than learned imper- 
tinence. ‘They wrote their language on this occafion as it had been writ- 
ten by the belt profane authors, in whofe works the dua/ number, though it 
sqmetimes occurs ‘* when only two perfons are defcribed,” occurs, even on 
fuch occafions, but very rarely. 

But is it not true that, in the conclufion of the hiftory of creation, the 
facred Penman makes no mention at all of Adam and Fve? That he makes 
no mention of Fve is indeed true, becaufe no fuch name was then given to 
the women called in Hebrew Ashe or Isha-she-men; but it is fo far from being 
true, that, in the 27th verfe, he makes no mention of Adam, that every 
one, who has looked into the original, knows that he there mentions the 
creation of nothing elie. Adam is the appellative name of she human nature, 
and therefore, in this place, tranilated by the LXX, asbgwa, and, in our 
verfion, man, the Greek and Englith appellatives of the fame nature ; but 
had there been a multitude of men and women created at the fame time, 
this affellative could with no propriety have been converted into the 
proper naine of an individual, even though that individual had been, as our 
author contends he was, the progenitor of the highest cast. It is worthy of 
obfervation too, that the facred hiftorian, {peaking of the creation of man, 
fays—** In the image of God created he 4im?—aviw; not it or them, aslo 
or avlus; (one or other of which expretflions he would certainly have ufed, 
had he meant an abftract generic nature or a multitude of individuals) but 
when he difcriminates the fexes of the fair, who were beth denominated 
by the appellative Adam, he fays with grammatical accuracy, ‘ male and 
female created he them”—«vov;. HH to this we add the reafon why Adam 
called his wife’s name Eve, or {xs as it is in the verfion of the feventy, viz. 
becaufe fhe was the mother of ai? living—qxslwy rev Cwvtwy 3 we will not furely 
be induced, by our critic’s ridiculous comparilon of men with chales, to be- 
lieve that there were created as many diltinct {pecies of the genus man, as 
of the Linnean genus Bakena! 

“« Can any one (fayshe) who contemplates the works of God, and the 
power of God, either neceflarily, or even reafonably, conclude, that the 
amale-boue whale, or the gramfpus whale, the ermacets whale, the fin fish 
whale, or the different fpecies of the Balena, that are fo cautioully diftin- 
guifhed by natural hiftorians, were a// produced from one fingle pair of 
whales; becaufe only the words 12 xnt9 tr wrys dx, are uled in the general 
de(cription, in the 21 verfe of the Mofaical account?” 

No, Sir, we believe no reafonable man will draw this conclufion, be- 
eaufe the Greek word xr» and the Hebrew word, of which it is a tranfla- 
tion, have nothing to do with the artificial c!a‘tification of the Linnean 
fyftem, but denote, in this place, every genus, every fpecies and every va- 
riety of very large filh, not excluding even the dragen, if fuch a creature 
exilt. But before you had inferred that the “ coA#te European or Afiatic, 
the Slack long-haired South American, the black curled-hatred African Negro, the 
Cossack Tartar, the Eskimaux, and the Malayan, are all as certainly de'cended 
from ditferent progenitors, as the various fpecies of the Linnean genus 
Balena,” you ought to have proved that all the different {pecies of balama 
engender witb each other, and that the offspring of this mixture engender 
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hikewife, and are capable of continuing the mixed breed to the end of time. 
Of this mo proot is here attempte d, though till fuch proof be a@tually 
brought, no phytiolozic: il analogy can be allowed between the genus of 
man and that of whales 

But all the {pecies of dogs “ procreate, and produce intermediate fpe- 
cies; and yet, can any one tuppole, that the great New/oundland Oog,—the 
Sra eiaeaeel the itt le Dutch Pus + Dog——were ail de(cended ori ginally from 
one and the fame P ur 

Yes, Sir, the de vent of x thele has not only been supposed but actually 
traced {rom the shepherd's dog, by ONE not ren irkable for his deference ei- 
ther to vulvar opinion ar to the authority of {cvipture. But whether the 
Count de Buffon has been fuccelsiul or not in conttructing his table of ca- 
nine genealogy, is of very little timportance, hecaule we have the direct 
teftimony of Moles for the defce nt of al the varieties of men from one 
pair, and no evidence of any kind for the truth of your hypothelis. That 
hypethelis too is encumbered with difficulties, coinpared with which, all 
the thades of human colour, all the degrees of human fiaturc, and even 
the peopling of the iflands in the Great Pacific Ocean, are events which 
adinit of an ealy folution ; and whilti fer h is the cafe, itis not reafonable 
to expect that we fhould prefer the authority of Edward King, Esq. F. RLS. 
and A. S§. to that ot the infpired lawyiver of the Hebrews 

But ts the hypothe lis really incum: had with fuch ped ulties? With 
such dificulties! Yes, with difficulties infurmountable, as the reader will 
furely acknowledge, when he is informed, that, while the author admits 
the ware riality of “the deluge, and that only eight pect fons, of the white or 
higheft cat. were faved in “the ark from the di vouring flood, he exprefsly 
d. aibies, th. uf “ the refi—the inferior ca.ts—were left, in the great cruth, 
and overwhe! ming of the old world, to thift for themfelves during that tre- 
mendous event, when the ufual gracious protection of Tne ALMIGHTY 
was, for atime, withdrawn from the human race in general!” How men 
in fuch circunianees cov/d have thitted for (hemfelves we are unable to con- 
ceive; but Mr. King atlures us, that “ lome inght elcape on floating trees 
or timer; o¢ on the summits of mountains;” though the facred hiflortan af- 
firms that the water role fifteen cubits ilu the hi: vhest mountains, and was at 
Jatt ailuaged by a wind which muit have raifed lucha tempelt as aman 
riding on a tree could not, without sre than the wal protection of the Al- 
mighty, have weathered. 

The next diflertation exhibits a very fingular combination of piety and 
ingen uty, with the molt extravagant freaks of fancy. After noticing the 
orginal appointment of the fabbath, and “ its probable congruity with 
fome higher order of ereation” than that of which the hiltory was written 
by Motes, the author makes lome very pertinent reflexionson_ the benefits 
which woeld redound to men from this infittution, were the day of ret 
employed as it ought to be in | the worthip of God in public, and in reli- 
gious meditation in private. The facred inititution of the fabbath—fo 
pofitive a command from the asinine ;—-prior to any revelation to Abra- 
ham; and prior to the law given to Moies; has every argument from found 
reafon, and philo! fophy, belides the pofitive divine injunétion, to recom= 


_ mend it to our admiration, as wellas to lead us to an obedience to it.’ 


All this and more to the fame purpofe is extremely well; but we cannot 
perceive any good likely to re‘ult from recommending to the notice of mee 
taphysicians, astronomers, and philoscihers the following curcumitances : 
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ad . We not onl) Tc rad Ol seven . lary fy of wha if the we A is made to Cofn- 


fa; 2 2. but of seven sadn its before the throne of God. 3. O1 seven emblematic: 
chia, whic h have retercice to seven stars. tL. And we vow know there 
are exact! y seven plaucis, Ov When clean beatis were commanded to be 
prelerve Yin the ark, it was by seucms, ©. There are seven primary colours; 
7. abd seven primary Warne motes of mt uc. 8. There are, it is sow well 
known, ex2 ‘tly seven metaiss; Y. and there are seven semt-mefals. 10. There 


are, it IS NMORY pretly \N ell hl ectanne il, I€ VEN prin wry ky nds oF Citi i - | - | nere 


- oenye * , y — ] — _ 
are aio seven Gitlerent 4: ids Of fined air, ig There alc “prope iV Sev? Dil 
, ee j Ee PS A al al A a ae be sever differet 
mary 6406S O & is ehildl Gh CLUE. } J. nd Liicr feem LO bd fever AmMTeCreE iit 
a aa. ed ! + pa 
hind: 0] pire. ] ke Aco Lit be icc, mWoll pie ecriy, to ve mideed seUCN bodily 


senses. 15, There feem allo to be yuli seven Minds Of salts; ssven liquid fub- 
flances; seven kinds of flants ; sever kinds of attradfion, and seven vocal sounds, 
&c. &c.” 

Were all this true, it 1s diflcult to conceive what good purpofe the 
knowledge of it could ferve, unleis it be the author’s opinion that Chril- 
tians and men of fcicnce thould pay to certain numoers & regard fiunilar to 
that which was paid to them of ol 4 by the dil ciple sof pe o and Pythayo- 
ras. But unfortunately for the number sever, feveral of the claims at's hh 
are here urged for it are falle, whilli fome of them are r liculous. It is fo 
far from be ig mow wellknown that there are exactly seven metals, and ic- 
VEN Ssenti-mela ls, that modern Icicnce a knowledges at lealt feventy-one meta , 
and not one semi-metal. Even when that dilftinciion was allowed, there 
were fen metals, of which four, and not feven, were called noble o1 perfect te 
Of primary kinds of earth ten are well known without including adaniai: 
which, as the author truly oblerves, has been proved bo nave no extfifence ' 


and we neither know nor. cer ‘ted that there are on! V seven 2 prin Mary pli L- 


nets. It feems to be in the highelt degree probable th: it the jiar late! ‘ly dite 
covered by Piazzi of Palermo, is an eighth planet fituated be ‘tween Mars and 


Jupiter; and when the immen‘e ditta ance between "5 orbit of the Georg tam 
Sy fdas and the neareft of the fine dl Mars iS con ide re d ‘ who WW if] take Upon 


him to fay that the ¢ Georgian pi anet is the utmolt limit ot the folar iyfrem ? 


We know not what is meant by feven different kinds of fre? ai. and (ee 
ven different kinds of fre: but we know well that there are more than teven 


kinds of plants, and not fo many as feven dodily senses. Uf timple peeling be 
one fonfe, the feeling of Al sme another, and the feeling of sefaa thi d; 
fimple saell 1s likewile one fenle, the fmell of a ree a fecoud, and the 
stench of a di inghi Ha third; an’ «» thus dividing each fenie into three, we 


: : : 
fhall be obliged either to confider the bodily fentes as fifteen inuicad of te- 


at 


. : ‘ ! . ’ - . ’ ’ . 
ven, or abide by the Common Numovper fice. Th e autuo: s notion of salts is 


to us unintelligible; but we perceive clearly he =e hination to fupport 
his fyftem at all events, m the ridiculous clafification of casowr and adeas= 
ferous fumes with seater, and of/s, and bitumen: id alcohol, and antmal sex 
CrCL1IOn *, in allen to Make up the « “act abd Ay of SEVEN u ‘sch SUDSiances ! 
Ale and wine would furely bave antwered the purpole beter than wea 

and frmes, which might have been difpoled of among the sven airs ; ‘and 


why, m the name of common icnie, was blood omitted? IJtis no animal 
SecreslIoN. 


i? TP i —— aie ¥ ‘ Y° . 1 
We were extremely forry to meet with thefe extrava: rant avlertrons; be- 


caufe their o: y tendency 1s to predice the reade: againtt Q sabeaiical «ra 
propo ed | by the author in the following words: 
« There tsa fa of an altronomical kind, that fhould not be pafled by 
thi iol 
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unnoticed ce fOr, whilit this Sep lenmayy tty rom oa time, by days 0! ‘the week, 
takes the lead as a frimary one ;—there is alio a secondary natural divifion 
of periods into 4 aicrnions, that We are next led to mark ;—by the motion 
of the moon, and by iis four ditierent appearauecs ;— and by the four fea- 
fons of the years;—and which has alo becn attended to in the Divine Mo- 
faical Law, ia the computaiion Of monies s—whilit moreover we find men- 
tion of tome sadsat/s Ural tee to have been fomewhat intended as inferce- 
lay; elpecially at the time of the feast of sabernacles. There is alio an ap- 
pointinent in the law, Of a syitennary divifion of vears, with a continually 
repe ated seve: jt your of reit for the lia wd,—or @ se abbatical ye Vv. And, tound- 
periods, conuliing Ot seven times seven years, with a sabbatical interpolated 
ycu©r ot gubilee. 
; how putting all thefe contiderations together,—and remembering the 
exprels fir) | directions, in) the ly ly lay Vv, concerming | iubilees, —an atirono- 
mer, and mathematician, reflecting apon the whole order and appointment 
of the Molaic feitivals, ac cording t the law, may peree ive, that, by pur- 
furig the idea of this arrangement, and carrying it only a little farther, a 
regular chronological ava may be formed, that wil i actually « agree more cou- 
pietely, and in a leis embarrat ied manner, with the preciie periodical re- 
volutions of the earth, or with fe true solar year, than any of the periodical 
evas hitherto invented; not even excepting the Gregortan.” 

Our author has actually formed this wra with much a ner , and de- 
montirated its accuracy ina manner intelligible to every man acquainted 

vith the common rules of arithmetic. We mutt the Sai requett our read- 
ers not to fufler themielves to be diigufied at the changes rung upon the 
word se ven, with which this curious difquilition is wtroduced; for on the 
feven metals, leven seases, leven kinds of fre, &c. the merits of the era 


ok upou Lhus, there is an holy appo.nd ment of suwbtlees, OV great s: aiennary 


have no dependence. The diflertation is concluded with fome pious and 
fentible retlexions upon the proper manuer of obi iving the Chriltian lab- 
bat! i}. 


-- 


ii 

Ofthe next ditertation we know not what charaéler to give. It pro- 
follies to bea farther reply to Mr. Hame’s argument aguintt the credibility 
of the bend] ture-mipas les, by relolvit z fhem ito natural events, and al- 
lowing nothing to Le miraculous but ihe comerence of the event with 
Cerrar CHC ub ances i) ine re vealed diipentations or God. Sunilar at- 
tempis Were made, many years ago, to render all things in the Seriptures 
Nat audeasy; but, as Charles Lethie well obterved,* “ if fach altempts 
could prevail, the natural and ealy reiult would be, not to believe one 
word in all thote {acred oracles.” “That Mir. King’s iatention in teviving 
= mode of conudenng miracles is to iellen, in any degree, the authority 


the old and new teltaments, we are very far from Muppoling vs but that 


fuch as the seadency of the dines fjuiion feems to us mcontrove tiible. Did be 


ever read” " gland’s impious dati riations on fome of the mo!t remarkable 

he old teirament? We cannot believe it: for in them he would 

carly to what all tolutions of miracles by natural means direcily 

lead, and would not, we are pertuaded, have lent his aid in fi upport of the 
Pi 


Catle ¢ i {jo pro fit, gate \‘ riter. 


“lin rly unfealonable at a time, when the French che- 
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mifis, whom, with a fpirit unworthy of the countrymen of Bacon and 
Newton and Boyle, we feem proud to acknowledge for our maiiers in 
fcience, are making worlds and even God him/‘elf by the agency of calo ic 
and the laws of crytiallization; and it is conduct to which nothing, we 
think, cou'd have impelled our author butya total milfapprehenton of 
Hume’s argument. The object of that fubtle iceptic is not, as he feems 
to fuppole, to demonittate that miracles are afterly impossible, and that no- 
thing can happen but according to the eliablithed laws of nature; but only 


to thew that fuch deviations trom thofe laws are events incapable of Arvf 


by Auman testimony. Whether Mr. Hume believed in the tuperintending 
rovidence of a God of infinite power and wifdom feems extremely doubt- 

l; but he has no where expreticd himielt as if he luppoted that fuch a 
Being, if he exiti, cannot fulpend or alter the laws of his own appointe 
ment. He contends, indeed, that we have no reafon to believe that he 
has ever done {o, becaufe we have uninterrupied experience of the fiea- 
dinefs of the laws of nature, and almoft daily experience of the fallibility 
of human teftimony; and upon the truth of this conclulion he once calls 
every tale of miracles abfurd; becaufe the event, however extraordinary, 
muti have been the refult of fome one of thofe laws not yet, perhaps, dilco- 
vered, or not traced through all its confequences. 

The fallacy of the reafoning by which he weighs teitimony, as in a ba- 
Jance, againit experience, has been {fo completely expoted by Dr. Adams 
of Oxford, Dr. Campbell of Aberdeen, and various other writers in fup- 
port of revelation, that there is no occalion to analyze it here; efpecially 
as in our review of a work now in hand we fhall foon ftate a demontira- 
tive argument for the reality of the Gofpel miracles. But were it indeed 
true, as Mr. King fcems to fay, that every thing is impossible, which is not 
according to the prefent laws of nature, there are many narratives in {crip- 
ture, which we fhould conclude, with Mr. Hume, to os ablolutely abfurd 
and unworthy of examination. Who, for infiance, would think it worth 
his while to inquire into the truth of the prefervation of Shadrach, Meshech, 
and Abednego in Nebuchadnezzar’s fiery furnace, had we been told, in 
the book of Daniel, that they were there prelezved by satwal means? Yet 
our author labours to prove that they might have been jo preferved. 

He admits the reality of the miracle, becaufe “ a holy axgel appeared as 
a fourth perfon with them in the furnace; yet ftill here we may, on /hi- 
lospphical grounds, perceive that there was no zatural irossibility in the de- 
liverance ; and may even perceive, from exfertence, tomething of the really 
operating sa‘ural caules, by which thefe holy perfons might be delivered. 
For, in the firit place, from the whole narration, and from the account of 
the manner in winch theie perions were flung in, we may perceive that 
the.form of the furnace was tomewhat hke that of a vaft oven; only hav- 
ing a large vent for the flame and {moke, at the top, over it, in the mid- 
dje part, through which Séadraci, Mehech, and Abednego, were flung down 
bound ; and having allo, a pa:iage, or a door, or entrance at the bottom, 
forthe carrying in of the tuel before it was lighted; through which, after 
they had been loofed by the angel, thele faithful confeffors walked out. 

« Now, therefore, we may fAzlosophically, and from experience perceive, 
that there mult have been a conitant in-draught of aur, ruthing in at the 
door; and a confiant violent efflux, or out-draught of air, proceeding with 
violence upwards out of the vent al the top; according to the natural pro- 
cefs in all furnaces. 
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« The procefs, therefore, of the barning in Nebuchadnezzar’s dreadful 
furnace, when it was heated to the very ntmoli, mult have been that the 
caloric was made to fy out wpwards more rapidly, and more violently than 
ever; and the in-. draught of air, at the door, mutt have been rendered more 
violently rushing in. And it is fossid/e to conceive, that both thele effeéts 
might even be increafed to fuch an exceilive de ‘gree, that the calorie might 
be compelled to alcend only by the surrounding sites of the wall of the furnace, 
to the vent at the lop; whillt @ continued blast of cm Jair might ruth in at the 
door j—occupy allo, in its pallage, the se - of the furnace:—and ruth 
out again in the mi. ddle part ¢ of the vent at the ten, \urrounded as it were bya 
cylindric hollow pipe of intenfe flame* ot, ‘of the molt claftic caloric.—In 
fuch a ftate of the burning of the furnace, from the exce!s of its being heat- 
ed, all the fuel in the midit would have. been confaumed, long before the 
refit; and after that, a continued ae: 6f wind would pais trom its en- 
trance at the door, through the midst of the furnace, and through the midst of 
the vent at the toh, a ttate, that even ‘like the effect of evaporation) might 
be com paratively cool !—And, in fuch cate, it does not imply any impolfi- 
bility, that neither the holy perfons themfelves thould be killed, nor their 
garments burned :—or that when called to come forth, they thould pafs on 
fafely, through the fame current ‘of air and wind, and through that very 
door- way, by w hich that violent rufhing in-draught and curre “it of alr was 
entering. All this is philoso thically poilible ; : and has appeared fo, to ex- 
cellent chemilis of the moft acknowledge dab lities, with whom I have 
converfed! Obiervations alfo may be mace at iron furnaces fomewhat 
fimilar!’’ 

That the prefervation of Shadvach, Meskech, and Abednego was poffible to 
Gon is a fact that Hume himfelf would not have dented, provided he was 
convinced of the exiftence and attributes of that Almighty Being; but that 
they were or could have been prele rved in fuch a furnace by “the revular 
operation of the ordinary Aowers of nature, vd would have conlidered as a 
tate fo extravagantly ablurd as to be wholly un worthy of {erious inveftigas 
tion. Who thot e excellent chemifis were, whom our author confalted 
on this fubject, we know not; but we have ourfelves converfed on it with 
two of the greate/t cheimiutis of the age, who, though they have both writ- 
ten in defence of the religion of their country, yet look upon the paf- 
fage that we have quoted, as we fuppofe it would have been looked upon 
by the infidel philofopher. No man indeed who knows any thing of the 
compojition of the atmofphere and the procets of combuftion, ean poffibly 
believe that thofe confeflors of the Jewih faith were othe erwife preferved 
than by the inte rpofition of Almighty power, fulpending the ordinary laws 
ofnature. Granting all that is here fuppofed of the firare of the furnace, 
the confumption of the fuel in the middle of it, the ‘violent in-draught of 
air at the door, its eftux at the top, and the a'cent of the caloric dy the 
surrounding sides of the wall, one half of which fuppofitions cannot with truth 
be granted, even then the three Jews would have been killed as by a flath 
of lightning, betore they had reached the bottom of the furnace. 

Are the excellent chemifts, whom our author confulted on this fubjeét, 
ignorant, that, in the procefs of combuftion, the oxygen of the atmofphere 
gives out ifs caloric and light, while its dase combines with the fuel or 
combustible substance? t wou'd appear that they are; otherwife they would 
have told him, that before the in-draught of air could have reached to the 


top of the furnace, it muft have been completely deprived of its oxygen, 
and 
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and reduced to pure azoric gas. But azotie gas is fo defiructive of animal 
life, that it cannot be twice inhaled; and the three Jews muti have tallen 
in a fiate of torpor, if pot of absolute death, among the glowing embers 
lying on the bottom of the furnace, where furely no man but our author 
ever {uppofed that in the ordinary courle of nature they could have re- 
covered their feniles. 


Perhaps he will fay, for what is it that a man will not fay in lupp: mt of 


a favourite hypothets, that the aihes and cmbers were all blown. trong the 
centre of the lurnace by the violent in-draught of air at the door below, 
and that the men fell upon the naked tiones or bricks compoting. the bot- 
tom of this valt oven. But granting even this, theie tones or breeks maujt 
have been fo inten‘ely hot as to have daked them to death long betore. they 
could have recovered, by natural means, trom the eflects of the noxious 
draught inbaled at the top of the furnace, and of tue stunning blow. re- 
ceived at the bottom of it. 

But what, in the name of common fen!e, could lead our autior to fup- 

fe that the whole caloric was carried by the fides of the wall eut at the 
top of this furnace? ‘There is no fact better afcertained than that caloric, 
like light, diverges in firaight lines and in every dwedtion tvom-the burn- 
ing body, and that it is never driven out of its eourie by the loree ef weed, 
though it is fubject to the laws of retraction and retlexion. ‘This being the 
cafe, it appears to us, that the centre of the furnace mult have been. at 
leaft as hot as the circumference; becauie there all the ravs of beat from 
the furrounding fire and con cave furlace of the even mult have mét asin 
a focus. Where Mr. King oblerved anv thins y fimiar to what he luppoles 
to have happened in this tremendous furnace of Nebuchadnezzar he bas 
not told us; but we have ourlelves obierved, at one of the createltizon 
furnaces in Britain, fomething very contvary to his hypotheiis. 

At the place, to which we ailude, a man, iome ten or twelve years WO, 
was bufily employed in throwing the ore or iron ltone into the m: uldle. ot 

e fuel, when, either trom in itten tion or hav ng uled teo great an eHori, 
he tumbled headlong into the ve ry contre of the turnace. But fo far was 
that centre from being comparative l} cool, that, notw ithitanding the vio- 
lent in-d) aught of air, which by the power of machinery was forced into the 
furnace below, the bod ‘ of the unfortunate man was im an instante fo Con 
pletely igmited as to be indiilinguithable Com { the redi of the glowing mals ; 
nor was ave atom ol his bones ever teen ! 

Weconclude, therelore, that the pretervation of Shadrach, Methech and 
Abednego was a miracle in the firicieti fenie of the wod: and we mai 
have leave to think the lame of the pailage of the Jordan by the [fraelites 
under the conduct of Joihua. Whether the waters of the river were vitt- 
bly driven back by the force of wind, is a queition not worth the Ciputing 
wath our author; for itis a fact incontrovertible that the prieiis could not 
have fupported the ark. by their natural tivength agai the impulle ot.a 
bla which insanily arre fied the courle of an inpetuous fiream, which had 
then overflawed as banks, 

But though we dilapprove exceedingly of this mode of « xplaining the 
miracles of t! ic old and new teit: iments, we rei vere himit. that eare thauld 
be taken. not to multiply thee miracles, by talie or (uperttitions traniie- 
tions ; and we pive Mir. King credit for his tober and puch ious CUMIDCi- 
tary on our Sav ours temptations immediate! y alter | § Ea tifm 


Ve are next prefented with a pote coscer ns, say wv ob and Liau, and concern 
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ing the Israelites sfoiiing the Fe yptians; in which the reader will find much en- 


titled to his apprctindl mn, and little, it anv thing, that calls for cenfure. 

The fame character may be given of the juccee ling note ¢o: reerning the 
chronological arrangement of he émblematical seahk tewesfiers and wi, in the hosk 
ef Revelations; a tubje t into which we choofe na 4, enter farther than we 
have already done in the prec eding 5 part of this review!” We only beg 
leave to recommend to the ferious atte Ation of out aie and his Hedders 
the critical disquisitions on the 18th chapter of Isaiah, addretled to him in 1799, 
by that fober critic and found rea‘oner the bithop of “Roel hefter; a work 
trom which much may be learned by every one who withes to read the 
prophecies, whether of the old or of the new telament, vith advantage. 

«“ It has been thought late ly ¥: (lays Mir. King mm the eleventh Hint of 
this volume) “ by fome very ferious and learned perfons, in confeaitence 
of the deciarativn of the apotile, in his tecond emitle to the Thetlafonians, 
(chap. 2. ver, 3.) and in confequence of thofe remarkable’ words of our 
Lord himtelf{:—* lV’ den the Son of Man ca neth, shall he Bad Faith whon the earth 2 * 
—that there thould (fall) be a total falling away from the believing im 
CurisT, In every nation upon earth, before the iecon? coming of the Lard> 
and that not one believer fhould (thall) be found :+-and that, therefore, shat 
second advent mult yet be far—far diftant; be caule, noty vith tanditye the 
prefent fo dreadfully general prevailing {late of infid 4) ty, there Are never- 
thelels {o many fincere, pious, humble Chrittians fiiil in the word.” 

Having never had the fortune to meet with anv of thele ferlous ahd 
learned pertons, we cannot even conjecture by what kind if arguments 
they pretend to {upport an opinion fo direc tly contrary to out bletled Lord’s 
promife that the gates of hell thall neve see 4 againit his truth, oP his 
church, ‘the guardian of that’ treth. If the ‘re he Bny fuch men cyt our 
readers we beg leave to recommend to them this diflertation, in’ Whiel: 
they will find a complete confutation of their hypothetis, as well as a 
proof, at leaft plauftble, that the fecond advent ot our Lord may be at nb 
great diliance. We think, aoe that it was rath in our author ts &x 
that awful event to fome period between A. D. 1500 and 1999, or''at the 
farthett to the year 1952; and we are of opinion that his interphetatort of 
the prophecies would have commanded more attention, had he not thus 
unadvilediy commenced prophet himfelf, 

The twelfth number of this volute jis employe dt im a‘certaining the proe 
phetic meaning of the word grat; andin applymg the Lith verfe of the 
15th chapter of the book of Re volun to the imp cty of fome eminent 
chemifts and experimental philofoplers. The critic al 7 part of the difquitie 
tion is ingenious and worthy of attention ; but, though we heartily’agree 
with our author, that the minds of the French chemtlis may be confidered 
aS spirits of dams % vorking wonders, We could with that he had not feleced’ 
the illuftrious and unfortunate Lav oifier, as the man to whom, with ‘F anke, 
lin, that epithet was peculiarly applicable. ' We certainly know''not what! 
was the extent of Lavoitier’s creed; but his viliting fecretly the cdttage? of 
indigence, and, without oftentation, relieving diitrefs wherever he fotind’ 
it, was conduct fo like to that which is preferibed in the Rolpel, and {o 
very different from the aétions of his brother philofophers, who ehcourdred: 
matiacres for the melioration of man, that it feems hardly charitable to cont 
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fider him as an atheifi! La Metherie might with great propricty have been 
made to fupply his place in the interpretation of this prophecy; for he cun- 
cludes a fhort {ketch of the conilitution of the unwerle, with an account 
of that particular combination and mode of cryfiallization which coniiitutes 
the Gop of French philofophy !!! * ~_ 

In order to fupport his opinion refpecting the place of departeddguls, 
noticed in our latt review, our author, in the thirteenth number af, this 
fapplementary volume, favours us with a Ahysico-mathemaiical demontixatiyn, 
that the earth can be nothing el’e than a hollow tphere. He tuppoles pat 
the chaos without form, and void, mentioned by Moles, coniitied of aumere 
mafs of joofe floating particles of matier, fcattered in confusion throughehe 
regions of fpace; that when God began to reduce the chaos into, formy, he 
endowed its component particles with the power known by the napeye! 
gravitation; and that, in confequence of this new power, the particles; sfrove 
with cach other, which of them thould firit arrive at that. part where the 
greateft number chanced to be already gathered together! He admits, 
what indeed cannot be denied, that the force of grayitation.js, inveriely as 
the fquares of the diftances between the gravitating bodies, and thatithe 
motion of fuch bodies is continually accelerated, Yet he gravely cantends, 
that, in this race of atoms, tho'e which fiarted at the remoteit part, and 
of courfe had the longelt way to run, inuit haye overtaken, their rivals @ 
confiderable time before either could rcach the goal or central clufiers to 
that crowding together they would xecessaiily form a folid ihell, far diient 
from the center, and {upport each other as the arch fiones, of a bridge are 
fupported under the preilure of waggons and other heavy carriages |, 

It is not perhaps poflible to do juttice to they demonstration, of this theory 
without the diagrams; but the reader will be able to form fome notion of 
it by fuppofing one atom A to be ditant from C the central clutter 2099, 
and another atom B, 3000, miles. , Now, fays Mr. King; as the velocity 
of B is continually accclerating, it ma{t pafs by the itarting polt of A with 
2 much greater velocity than that with which A left that poit; and henge 
it follows that B. muii overtake A long before either of them can reach C,! 
{agenions as this demontiration is, it muii not, be.concealed that, the aucher 

s overlooked a circumiiance, of which the reader wil appreciate the im- 
portance for hunfelt., It is this: A and B Maré in.the.rage at the fame -in- 
fiant of time; but the velocity with which A fets out, is to that of Bas 9 
to 4, and neither of them ftands {til do give the other.an advantage.— 
Taking this circumfiance into confideration, it would appear that, intiead 
of B overtaking A, the diflance between them muff be continually in- 
creating ; for the velocity of the one is as contiantly and uniformly acceler 
rated as the velocity of the other,.fo that if, during the firit fecond {rom 
ftarting, A have run 9 miles and B 4, at the end of the next A will haye, 
run 27 and B only 12; and fo on during the whole of the courle, . , , Lew 
“The anthor prodaces, in fupport of his hypotlietis, collateral arguments 
founded on the laws which reyulate cextritugal forceand the aliraclionwt 
coheston; but as thele two forces co-operate only to enlarge tae diameter of 
the tell; ‘which he thinks secessarily formed by the attraction of -gravifation, 
Mis needlets to walle our readers’ time with an inveitigation of their effeAs, 
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We beg it, however, to be obferved, that we do not abfolutely deny 
the truth of the hypothetis, though we objet to the legitimacy of this de- 
inoniiration. A hollow {phere may certainly be made, and made even of 
feattered atoms, by infinite power aud wildom;, but we hazard not too 
much when we fay that no Auman capacity can conceive how it could be 
made of fuch materials according to mechanic laws. The figure of the 
earth, the ob‘ervations at Schehellian, the experiments of Mr. Cavendith, 
all con{pire to fhew not only that our globe is folid, but that the internal 
paris fit are much dénfer than any thing) except metallic fubfiances, with 
which we are acquainted. Still it may de hollow; but Whether or not it 
a¢tually is fo, though known to God, will never be difcovered by man ; 
and all religious theories formed on fach an hypothelis as our author’s, are 
worle than ulelefs. 

The faft divertatidn in this volume is a continuation of our author's rea- 
fonings in {upport of his opinion; that man connfts of three parts, a {pirit, 
# foul, and a body; an opinion, which, as it ts not new, is perfectly harm- 
lefs, and which it is hardly worth while either to eftablith or to confute, 

We have now done with Mr. King’s Morsels of Criticism; but, whether, 
in our analytis of them, we have difcharged our duty to the general fatis- 
faction of our readers, the various and difcordant remarks of our private 
friends will not permit us to form even a conje€ture. By one weare thought 
to have treated a man of the author’s age and picty with too little reve- 
rence; by another, to have employed fober argument where ridicule would 
have been more proper; and by a third, to whoie judgmént we are ac- 
cufiomed to bow with deference, we have been told that the learned fol- 
lies of the work were unworthy of our notice. 

We can only fay, that if the work had not appeared to us, as, in man 
places, of a very dangerous tendency, we fhould not have been at fuch 
pains to expofe its weaknelfes. For the author’s private character, as far 
as it is known to us, we have the moft unfeigned refpe€t ; and if we have 
any where treated him with rudenefs or unbecoming levity, of which, 
however, we are not confcious, we have done wrong; but the goodnefs 
of his charaGter ought avt furely to proteét his book either from argument 
or fromm good-natured ridicule ; for it only tends to give currency to fancies 
calculated to unfettle the faith of the multitude.* 





Tue Bracpon ConTRoveERsY. 


T was our firm intention to complete, in the prefent number, our res 
view of the remaining pamphlets on this controverly ; but the vaft pref- 
fure of more important andef more temporary matter, precludes the poffi- 
bility of fulfilling that intention. Befides, we fee no profpect of a termf- 





* We faid, in the firft part of this review, that we had never met with 
the word ¢w27rp, bat in the firft chapter of Genclis, and in the 2d chapter 
of St. Paul’s epilile to the Philippians. It recurs, however, in the Wifgom 
BF Solomon, chap. 13. verie 2. Eccluf. chap. 43. verfe 7. and im Rev, 
chap. 21. vere 11; but its import in all thefe places agrees with our ip- 
terpretation of the word, and not with Mr. King’s. - 
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nation of the controverfy; for, exclufive of the numerous pamphlets « 
ready in our poflefion, others, we underliand, are in the preis; among 
thefe are a fecond pamphlet by Mr. Spencer of Wells; and an anonymous 
production, containing biographical memoirs of Mrs. More.—We thal! 
here, therefore, confine our ob‘ervations to the Christian O4server; and to 
the communications of corre{pondents on that publication, and on the blag- 
don Controverty. 


« A Lerter to the Evirors of the Curtstian Onsrrver. 


« AS I was, I believe, Gentlemen, one of the firft authors in the king” 


dom who had the intrepidity to di‘clofe fully the principles of the 
abominable con{piracy againtt focial order; and one of the firli who recom- 
mended a review of the Reviews as an ellential ftep towards counters 
aching its baneful effects, it is natural to fuppofe that I muit feel interefied 
in the fate of thofe different periodical publications which have, fince the 
year ninety-three, arifen in defence of our unparalleled coniiitution. In 
confequence of this I co-operated, and that ardently, with the Anti-Jacobin 
Review in all its political meafures; and though pofhbly I may differ, ver- 
dally at leaft, with fome of the writers in this Review in my religious 
opinions, afier avery mild remoniirance with them, which they did not 
think proper to publith, | gill continued with anabated ardour to circulate 
a review which was clear to me in many refpeéts, though not in every par- 
ticular inftancef® And at this moment 1 muft confefs, that I had rather 














the Ch bierver had opened its attack in the fpirit of meekne(s, 
and the of mild remonftrance, than in that of feverity and deti- 
ance. © 8, evangelic men, are certainly expeted to. exhibit a for- 
bearing tem except in extreme cafes. It is not till we have commu- 
nicated iftians of the same communion in the {pirit of meeknets, that . 


Rell our griefs to the church, much lefs are we at the very 
k with acrimony men whofe articles of faith are our own; 
Meep the ‘picit of peace in the union of prayer and prate. In 
exal@ge acknowledge we are juttified in feverity of language, not 
only by the @ am, ‘of the firit reformers, but by that of Elijah, the blefled 
apoities, an@geven by that of our dear Lord himfelf: but is it wite, is it 
litic, Gentlemen, in the prefent ftate of things, when’ we are aflured 
all quarters that the enemies we have to-contend with, however dil- 
cordant in opinion in other refpects, are united by the ftrongeft ties, nay 
even by oaths againft us, to begin an attack upon a review to which you 
are, in my opinion, indebted not only for the liberty of exprefing your 
fentiments at all, but even for your exiftence in the world? Very differ- 
ent was the policy of the Roman warrior, when he exhorted his fellow- 
citizens in the firit inftance to unite in repelling the attacks of the com- 
mon enemy, a(furing them at the fame time, that they would afterwards 
find a more convenient feafon for fetilng all their political differences. 
A retro‘pettive view of your own conduét, one would imagine, might 
haye afforded you a fufficient check. in this hafty meafure. Where were 
the warriors of the Chriftian Ob(crver to be met with during the prefiure. 
heat of the battle? Were they not interchanging acts of friendship, and 
holding intercourse with the enemy, inftead of taking that decided part 
which both the principles of the eligbliihment, and Chriftianity, cailed 
long and loudly for in vain? You have come out indeed, at lali, buldly 
totake a pecp at a routed enemy; but you feem much more forwa d ve 
= quarre 
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quarrel with the victors than to anite with them in ending the war by a 
hot purfuit, and a {pirited conclufion of the campaign. The f{pirit ofmeek- 
nels, I obferve, can be exhibited by your reviewer towards a democratic 
diffenter, while his mott bitter acrimony is referved for gentlemen of 

otun communion, and the sworn friends of the Britith conttitution, I @ar there 
is, in fact, an old leaven amongit you which wants purging out of our new 
reformers, before they will be of any great fervice to the community. 
Such allertions as thefe in your lait number, ‘ the chirit of system is the 
grand enemy to all improvements in education ;” and again, * Diffenters 
are making active, and under fuch circumttances, perhaps, seasonable efforts; 
for we mutt ftill regard the religious inttruétion of the. community at a 
point to which every other mult be fubordinate, and partial light as ~pre- 
ferable to sotal tee? Se Such expreffions as thefe, I repeat it, fmell 
ftrongly of democracy and falihood; for is not Chriftianity itlelf a fyftem? 
was not Judaifm a fyflem ? and is not our eftablifhment a fyftem? ‘And 
where I thould be glad to knew is the sotal darkness to be found in the 
eflablifhed church? No where: I defy the writer to bring a fingle foli- 
tary inftance of it. That you may, Gentlemen, fee your error before it 
is too late, and that the Anti-Jacobin reviewers may fet you an example 
of meeknefs and moderation, in not being diverted for one moment from 
their main objeét Ly your unguarded uxevangelic acrimony, is the ardent 
prayer of your well-wiher, 


“ May 10, 1802. W. A. 
«P,S. With hand and heart will I join in the propagation of genuine 
Chriftianity ; but I ho!d no truce with jacobins.” ; 


We fhall leave our readers to make their own comments on the contents 
of this letter; contenting ourfelves with affuring them, that it comes from 
a true fon of the efiablifhed Church. 

This Christian Observer was evidently eftablithed for the purpofe of fu 
porting thofe minifters who have been termed {chifmatics im the oltarely, 
who preach extempore, atlume to themlelves the diltinétive charafer of 
exclufive minifters of the Golpel, labour to enforce more peculiarly the ri- 
gid doétrines of Calvin, and prefume to cenfure thofe regular minifters of 
the eftablifliment who adhere to the pure doétrine, forms, and difcipline of 
the effablifhed church. Another objcét of its founders was the fupport of 
Mrs. More, againtt all who had dared to differ from her on the fubjeét of 
the Blagdon Controverly ;—and a third object with them, was to give cute 
rency to the religious principles condained in the “ True Churchman afcer- 
tained” of Mr. Overton, whom they fet up as the Sovereign Pontiff of their 
fect, and whom the members of Magdalen College, Cambridge, may ree 
collect, as remarkable for his enthufiafm, though unaccompanied by an 
portion of that meekne{s and moderation which are generally vifible in his 
book.—-The principal contributors to, or fupporters of, the Chriftian Ob- 
ferver are underitood to be the Rev. Mr. Ceci/, the Rev. Mr. Wenn, the 
Rev. Mr. Pratt, and the Rev. Dr. Jowett. We do not pledge ourfelves, 
however, for the accuracy of this fact; reports are frequently erroneous; 
circumftantial evidence is always doubttul; and appearances often deceive. 
—Mr. Cecil is defcribed, in the “ Picture of London,” reviewed in our 
laft number, as one of the “ Methodilts ia the Church,” and he is not whol- 
ly unknown.to the readers of the Anti-Jacobin Review, who may recolleé& 
eur remarks on his Life and Difcourfes of his friend Mr, Cadogan, whom 
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he ftated to be a decided Calvinist ;*—~and it was probably our review of 
that publication which drew fiom the Christian Observer, the obletvation, 
that “ before the expiration of a fingle’year” our “-boafted attachment to 
the Church difplayed itfelf in the mutilation of her genuine doctrines, ‘and 
the abufe of her faithful minitiers.”—That this writer here alluded to ‘the 
article in quetiion admits not of a doubt, as “he fixes the period of our se 
probation at the very month when that article appeared. We aflert the’ 
charge to be falfe, and challenge the proof df its juttice.— Mr. Cecil, in- 
deed. aware that lis hero and himlelf were deemed methodists, very mtolestlp 
and with great Chriftian Awmility, pleaded guilty to the aceulation, decanse 
it “is the prefent term for ore who has too much vital and practical’\Chri 
tianity for the bulk of profeiled Chriftians, and, of courfe, for the world at 
large.” Without diicufling that point with him, we thall obferve, that we’ 
know prolefled methodists, who never go to their parith church, who. attend,” 
indifcriminately, Mr. Rowland Hill’s meeting-hou‘e, other conventicles; 
and Mr. Cecil’s chapel in Long Acre;—and ‘tome of them are in habits of 
intimacy with Mr. Cecil, whoie duty it is to point out to them the danger’ 
of the tin of fchifm, and the neceflity of attendance at their parith churel.’ 
—Of Mefirs. Venn and Pratt, we fhall only obferve, that the former is the 
favourite preacher of Metirs. Thornton and Wilberforce; arid the latter is 
3 protegé of Mr. Wilbertorce, who lately canvassed the parith of St. Mar-. 
ihe Weiiminfter, for him, on a vacancy in the office of leGurer.—In 
peak iitg-of Mr. Wilberforce we thall never lofe fight of that refpect which: 
is due to the éxéeltence of his character;— for a more fervently pious, and 
triily moral mar never,’ we: believe, exitied. But while we pay this tti- 
bute of juftice, and gratefully acknowledge the activity of his exertions in 
labouring to meliorate and improve the public mind and conduct ; we can-' 
not but deeply lament the peculiarity of his tenets, in certain points of 
doétrine, dnd thé‘tendency of his eflorts to extend that fohi{m which uu- 
fortunately prevails among the membeis of the eftablifhed church. How 
can he reconcile it to his ideas of propriety, or to his ‘Yotions of duty, to 
bé concerned inthe application of a fund for the purchate of livings to be 
given to clergymen+ who are educated in the fame principles with him- 
telf and his immediate affociates, thus producing the moft dangerous {pe- 
cies of fchitm, we are unable to conceive.—Thinking, and acting, how- 
ever, as he does think and at, we are not affonithed that he fhould give 
his {an@tion and (upport to the Chritiian Ob‘erver; and that he thoutd en- 
deavour to render any fociety with which he is connected, inftrumental in 
promoting the intereit, and in extending the views of its Audlisher; who is 
certainly an honeti tradefman and a goud man; but who is known to be a 
methodiii, and is underftood even to have officiated as clerk at a mecting- 


ti — 





* Vide Anti-Jacosin Review, Vol. 2, p. 361, et feq. 

+ Mr, Thornton, we believe, has the principal management of this fund, 
and of another, of the ~ ap wkettti’ of which we have heard much that 
we fhall not repeat. This gentleman cannot lay claim to the fame dilin- 
tereitednels ef conduct, by which Mr, Wilberforce is disinguithed ;—and 
whatever his zeal for religion may be, that he is not wholly inattentive to 
his worldly intere(t, the merchants at Peterfourgh, and fome of the nominal 
patentees of the King’s Printing Office.in Loudoa, can very falely atteit, 
and very fatisfactorily prove. ce 
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houfe, though Mrs. Move deemedyhim a proper perfon te regommend , to. 
the peculiar protection of the female,part of the royal famuy!!!,,.,.. | 
To them account of Mr. Overton’s book, the Chistian Observers have al, 
ready devoted a greater portion of their work (nan has been appropriated 
to the review of al: other books togesner, Jince ts eyabadunent, and inh, 
nitely greater than ts coniiltent with the plau to. which they professed a de- 
termination to adhere ;—and their reviews of this production iull remains te 
be given; for they have hitherto limited their critical exertions tg length- 
ened extracts and general panegyric,—-In the Blagdon Controverfy, they 
have, of course, taken a decided part with Mrs. More. . They began, art- 
fully enough, by preparing the minds of theic readers, by gane al reidec- 
tions on the utility of her paft labours, the ju‘tice of which, with lew ex- 
ceptwons, none will be found to difpute; and by copious ext acts, from her 
works, When they imagined that this art.tice had produced the delired 
éflect, they entered upon the controverly —In ter number for March, 
they trace the origin of Mrs. H. More’s tchools among the Mendip Hills, 
ta the wretched fiate of the people in that duitict. “ She perceived that: 
the poverty of the people was great; their manners rude in the extreme ; 
and their veligiozs ignorance incredible.” nw Cheddar aud * in the adjoining, 
arthes,-immora ies of every kind abounded; modeity and decency were 
(ttle Knoavn among the femaies of the «iltrict; and the men were frequent- 
ly guilty of crimes which tubjeéted. them to a public trial at the ailizes,— 
Jf was the name, not of methedism, but of religion, which was at this time 
unpopular and odtous in many of theie pleces. ‘ We have hitherto done 
Wihout-religion, and we want none of it’, was the kind. of anfwer given 
to dome of ker propofals, for eltablithing Suaday Schools for the poor cdil/- 
dvan.”., At is callicult. ta conceive a libel more foul and atrocious than this, 


when we contider that the diftriét which is reprelented to have exhibited. 


this ;fcene of balphemy, vice, and immorality, is crowded with parifh 
ehurches,, and under the very nove of the bihop. It the reprefentation be 
jut, what mutt have been the conduct-of the prelate and of his clecgy?— 
We, leave our readers to fupply the aniwer; having litde doubt but that 
they will concur with us,in the opinion that the attempt to exa/* Mrs, 
Moce'by the abasement of the church, affords no proof euher of worldly 
wifdom or of Chriftian hamility ! 


Mis. More and her fitters were, we are told, the principal teachers at 


thele fehools. .“« They were accuttomed to leave their own howe at 
very carly hoar.on the Sunday morning during the fummer months; and 
afier, twice attending, the church with the chikden, they returned home 
lateat night; having made a circuit often of ten, or filleen, and fometimes 
of more than twenty miles.” Here the {cholajiie biltortan fails in peripi- 
cuity through fuperabundance of zeal; as it is dillicuit for any pereeption; 
lefs keen and acute than that of this “ Chrisvian Osserver,” to perceive the 
vecetlity of thele early and late hours, for a// the laces, when fome’ of the 
ichools, we are aflured, were but a few miles diitant from the plice of fh¢ir 
fummer retidence, and when ‘ome ofthem, we know, were "e heat to it. 


, As to the inflitution of female clubs for the encouragement of ndufiry and 
good morals, the attempt was highly laudable, and the fuccefs of it is faid 


te have been complete. But thus has nothing to do with the Blagdon Cone 


traversy,—In enumeratih 


{chools,* our oblerver afhrivs, that “they: have contributed fo cdl 
religious character and Gitmulate the exertions of the dergy thems) om 
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the “ advaniageous effects of Bins. More's 
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This furely is a moft impudent afiertion, by which the clerical character is 
again calumnioufly aba:ed, in order to exalt the reputation of Mrs. More. 
It correfponds, however, perfectly with thc prelumptuous obfervation ot 
that lady’s mott officious, mot buly, and mott injudicious frends, that the 
has done more good to the church than all the clergy together. When fach 
language is uled, and dy clergymen too, it is reaionable to infer that the caule 
which it is employed to fuppart, muti tiand in need of very extraordinary 
gid indeed !!!—But this intolerable pretumption and talfehood cannot be tvo 
harihly reprefled, nor too leverely A me 

The whole of the account of the Controverfy, in the Chriftian Obferver, 
is replete with wilful mifrepreientations: while the moft important facis aie 
infidioufly dilgui‘ed, or, artlully concealed. We thall give an extract as a 
fair {pecimen of the iiyle and manner, of what is impiously called Christian 
obfervation, 

** The mafier of Blagdon School was reprefented by the wife of the Rev. 
Mr. Bere, the curate of Blogdon, to be of a methodiliical turn; and, m 
particular, objections were made ayainit a weckly meeting of grown per- 
fons, held at his houle. The weekly meeting was, in coniequence of this 
reprefentation, difcontinucd, Mr. Bere, fome time afterwards, complained 
of certain words injurious to his character, which he underiiood to have 
been [poken, by the fame fchoolmafier; and om this account infitied on his 
being difmitled. To this demand Mrs. More did not yield a ready acqui- 
éfeence. Whether fhe was at this time aware of the natural violence of Mr. 


Bere’s temper, and of those HABITS of misreprese ntation and unfounded assertion, of 


which he has lately given so many disgraceful specimens,” (not one of which the 
Chrifiiar Obierver deigns to tpecify, becaufe, forfooth! * a {pecification of 
particulars would occupy more room than we can fpare for that pur- 

fe.’)—* or whether the judged that this requeft, though accompanied 
with high profeflions of approbation of her meatures, was intended merely 
asa prelude to an attempt to overthrow all her fchoo!s ;” (an impudent in- 
finuation, fa!tified by pofitive tefiimony), “ or whether {le thought herlelf 
under (ome tort of obligation to proteci the charaéier of her dependent, we 
do not fresume to judge,” (mighty presumption truly; but, let us afk, why 
has not the lady conde!cendcd to remove all doubt as to the motive of her 
condu@t on this occalion; it was a duty, we muit tell her, which the owed 
to herself, and which the owed to the furlic)\—* nor is it to our prefent pur- 

fe to decide, whether the rule of conduct the adopted at this junéiure was 

very best human wisdom could dictate. \t is futticient for us to fiate, that 
fhe referred the examination of the prelent iliue to her friend, Sir Abraham 
Elton.” 

Our readers, by referring to our ample account, in our former numbers, 
of the origin of this controver!y, will be able to perceive that all the leading 
¢ircumitances of that tranfaétion are here care‘uily omitted. And the lame 
infidelity and pariuality are diiplayed throughout the Chriftian Obierver’s 
account of the bufine!s; which contains nothing but wanton abule of Mrs. 
More’s opponents, and extracis irom the works of her friends, replete with 
the mott fuliome adulation of her. While not the fmaile(t notice is taken 
ofthe tracts on the other tide, though fome of them contain firong facts 
which give the moft pofitive contradiction to the aflertions of the Obierver, 
and exhibit p:oofs which, unlefs their validity be overthrown, whith bas 
not been even attempted, muft be decifive of the ferious quesiion of the 
fincerity of Mrs, More’s attachment to the Church of England; and cones 
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quently throw the ftrongeft light on the merits of the pre‘ent controverfy — 
Thefe publications will be hereafter reviewed by us, when we thall proba- 
bly again take occafion to refer to the Chrittian Obferver. Meanwhile we 
will appeal to’ our readers, whether fome of the affertions ig the preceding 
extract, or fome of the fame fort, which follow, bear any mark of Chriftian 
temper, or qualify the man who makes them, for charging xs, with having 
* been often betiayed into Unch istian violence.” 

“ It is impofliblé for any candid man to-perufe them” (the teflimonies of 
the clergymen who fubicribed their names to ‘ A Statement of Facis,’) 
« without feeling a ftrong conviction, that the charges of a fetarian and 
feditious tendency, which Mr. Bere has in fo unqualified a manner advanced 
againft Mrs. More’s {chools, are wholly unfounded. The mode purfued by 
Mr. Bere, for invalidating the atteftations of thefe nine clergymen, is, in 
the higheli degree, unbecoming a Christian minister, not to say an honest man.”— 
In another place Mr. Bere’s conduct is reprefented as ‘ equally difgraceful 
to the chara¢ier of a clergyman or a gentleman ;” and his writings are faid 
to exhibit “ a vein of low {fcurrility which pollutes almoft every page, and 
compels us to fufpeét, that the man who poileiles fo rare a fluency in this 
grofs diale€t, is the familiar companion of thofe who habitually employ no 
better language.” —* He feems to have loft all fenfe of spices and deco- 
cum, indu ging a querulous prolixity till he has rendered himfe f difgulting 
and abfurd.” 

We are faid to have “ even juttified the fiile and manner of his (Mr, B.’s) 
writings.” This aile.tion is moft untrue. We have exprefsly faid, “ We 
do not uniformly approve either the {pirit or the ftyle of Mr. Bere’s writ- 
ings.” On the authority of Dr. Mols and Dr. Croflinan, it is pofitively 
afhrmed that Mrs. More had mo concern in the difmitlion of Mr. Bere from his 
curacy. We lufpedct, however, this declaration to be evafive. We know 
that Mrs. More wrote a letter to Dr. Croflman, containing charges againit 
Mr. Bere, which charges were forwarded to the bifhop, while Mrs. 
More would not fuffer Mr. Bere to have a copy of her letter ;—-a kind of 
condu& for which it is not very ealy to account. Will Dr. Mofs fay that 
the charges contained in this letter were not made the ground of roceding 
againft Mr. Bere?—If he will not fay this, the contradi€tion of Mr. Bere’s 
allertion is both evafive and fallacious. But why, in the name of juftice, is 
this affeflation of myftery, this inquifitorial fecrecy, obferved refpe€ting the 
grounds of gproceeding againft a clergyman and a magiftrate, which pro- 
duced his difmitiion from his curacy, and the natural tendency of which 
was to promote the ruin of his charaCter and his fortune? Such condu@ is 
neither reconcileable with the mild {pirit of Britith jurifprudence, nor with 
the principles of our ecclefiaftical law. 

The Chrittian obferver concludes his mifreprefentations with an appro- 
Priate rhapfody. ‘ We will venture to predi¢t, that all attempts to injure 
the character of this excellent woman, and to depreciate her merits, will 
prove as impotent as they are wicked; and that her enemies, with their 
slanders and aspersionsy will quickly fink into negleét and oblivion! ! !” 

For the prefent we fhall throw afide the lucubrations of this writer; and 
proceed to lay before our readers a fpecimen of elegant compofition, which 
we have lately received, in the form of a letter, from another of Mrs. More’s 
champions, the Rev. Thomas Drewett, curate of Cheddar, and deftined 
luceeffor to the curacy of Blagdon. 
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* To the Conduttors of the Anti-Jacobin Review. 
“ GENTLEMEN, Chedder Vicarage, May 175.1802. 

“YOUR lait number (which Ihave not at prefent an oMPortonity of pro; 
curing,) contains fome assertions reipecting me which are notorioully veid of 
truth.” (As Mr. Drewett has not deigned to fpecify thefe affertions, andas 
qur utmoft exertions to di‘cover them have unfortunately proved: unfuccets- 
fy], we are deprived of the opportunity “of anfwering him.)—* It has P 
confequence been fuggefted to me, that I fhould expolé the falfehcodo 
Your reports,” (The assertions it appears have already dwindled into reports.) 
‘ and; require you to retract them.—To fuch fuggeftions my-anlwervhas 
been, tha nothing which may be faid of me in the Anti-Jacobity Review 
can peflibly attract a moment’s ferious attention, or extort from mea fylla- 
ble in reply.”—We cannot but appland the prudenveSf Mr. Drewett, in 
fejecting thefe wicked fuggeftions of‘his friends; for we can affare him, that 
we have never made a fingle affection refpeéting him, ‘whether we confi- 
dered him, in /roprid persond, manfully fighting the battles of his fect, or, 
in a doubtful character, difcharging his pop-guns from‘a matked battery. 
This gentleman’s magnanimity is equaJly con{picuous with his prudence, as 
is evident from his refolution not to beftow “ a@ moment's ferious attention” 
On us, nor to ‘* write a syllable in reply” to us; though it will not, we fear, 
appear very clear to our readers, how Mr. Deewett’s serious attention was @yn- 
eidig while he was compofing the ingenious production before us, nor 
ow syllables are to be excluded from that production, fyilabics not being 
{ynonimous with decency, contifiency, or truth. son 

“" Knowing, as I do, how little refpect you-and your correfpondents 
haye paid to truth on former occafions, in your accounts,” {Not one mo- 
ment’s attention, not one fyllable in reply, good fir!) “ of circumiiances 
ig which 1 have been implicated, it is impotiible that any thing which you 
or your corre{pondents may affert in future (however abiurd or malignant) 
fhould either f{urprize or ditturb me.—] have heretofore fuffered your mil- 
reprefentations concerning me to pa{s unan{wered ; and I fhall iiill oppofe 
to whatever calumnits you may propagate, a fteady and invincible filence.” 
—(To be fure, firi€ly fpeaking, a man may write a letter without breaking 
filence.)— You have net the power to miake me lofe either my temper in 
reading your flanders,”"—(‘ Oh, no; I will not be in a patlion, that’s what 
I; wont.’)—* or my time in replying to them. 
ot To thew you how perfeétly regardle{s I feel of both your mifreprefent- 
ations and irivectives, I voluntarily pledge myfelf to you never to contradict 
the one, or to notiee the other.”—(The farther he advances the more pru- 
dent he becomes.)—“ I will leave your faliehoods to betray them{elves: 
and with regard to your abufe, it is fo generally contidered as a prefump- 
tive proof of merit in the object of it, that fhould VP be honouredewith a» 
portign of it, Tam almoft afraid, that I thall feel a difpofition to be proud, 
which it will coft me fome exertion to fubdue. Lam, | | vm 

PQRSPO TT rt | “ Yours, &c. &c. 


ey “ Thomas Drewitr.” 


Bravo, braviflimo! Exit Thomas Drewitt. This gentleman appears to 
be a fit object of that benevolent fund’ of which Mr. Thornton has the chief 
appropridtio’ and'ciminafid; but we feriouny conde with-Mre:-More-on 
the acquifition of fuch an advocate! We>new turn, with pleafure, to 
friend of a different cait. ae as |e 
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“TO THE EDITOR, 
@ °S;r, | 

off A Letter hilately appeared in your Review, by an unknown hand, 
ried ‘ Honettus,’ in which the character and conduct of Mrs. H. More, her 
friends, and her defenders, is (are) arraigned in language fo oppiobrious, that 
[tear it mutt at least be ftyled in the words of johuion, ‘ aipenity of re- 
roach ;’ though I trytt it has hardly reached to ¢ brutality of iniuit."* fam 
ete of thofe, Sir, who am proud to conicis inyfelf your fincere though hum- 
bleadmirer; | haye the honour allo of being acquainted with fome others, 
whole yirtuesand talents better entitle them to re pect, and wiole opinions 
bam convinced you yourfelt regard with peculiar deference; but both my 
feelings and my knowledge enable me fo tiate, that nothing ever yet ap- 
peared in. your work which has tended {o much to vex and diiguft both your 

friends and admirers, as the letter I at pretent allude to. Without enteri: 
the leait into the merits of the parties, I am {ure all who feel as I do (and 
pone can be moxe ardently detirous to fupport the interefts of the Church) 
muit confels that by nocircum{lances however firung, nay, even by no pro- 
vocations of infult, could fuch an attack be juftified. Afluming for a mo- 
ment (what perhaps can only be atlimed falfely) that the opimions of the 
writer are authorized by the moft irrefiliible evidence, does it become him 
who charges. his opponents with virulence and malignity, thus to dip his 
own thafts inthe fame poifon; is the woman who has devoted a life en- 
deebled by difeafe to the promotion of religion and virtue, with unwearied 
energy, and unexampled fuccels, the proper objet of infult? And is it wor- 
thy of the charity of a Chriftian or the dignity of man, thus to perfecute 
one whofe evrors whatever they be, have been more than buried in her fuf- 
ferings, who is already finking under the acrimony i treiger controverfy, 
.and whole infirmities threaten foon to lay her in the place where all things 
pre forgotten. Let it not be thought that my opinions are influenced by 
that meagre candoyr, and nervous fenfibility, which would tarnifh all ar- 
douy, of even all invective: fuch frigid complaifance can be approved 
only by the weak or the wicked; but there is a regard due to time, to 
acharacter, to circumftances ; and afler all, even in the roughett altercations, 

«© The better part fhould fet before 'em, 
«A grace, a nyanncr, a decorum :” 


_ “ If Mrs, H. More be indeed adverfe to the intevefts of our Chureh, I 
_ cannot but deeply regret it; yet if the ill effects of this evil can only be shus 
counteracted, ] am {ure the remedy is worfe than the difeafe : 
« Non tali auxilio, nec defenforibus iftis.” 


“ J again repeat that fome of thole whofe approbation you mofi covet 
have ey prefied their opinions of this Letter in the firongeft terms of vexa- 
‘tion and difgutt. It weuld perhaps be vain in me to expect the in‘ertion of 
thefe remarks in your Review ; on this fubject, however, I have no amxiety; 
but [| am {ure it would redound equally to the honour of yourfelf, and the 
Church you fo ably defend, iffomething like a difapprobation were exprefted 
of the virulence of your unknown Coadjutor, and fo with every good with 
for your fucceis—tarewell. Allow me, however, to add a few words, more 
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immediately direcied to the author of the epiftle re!pecting the name he has 
aflumed. This 1] cannot but confider as pecularly inappropriate. L/onestus 
rarely, if ever, is ufed in the firict fenfe which he adopts of donest. Its 
rand more elegant meaning 1s Aonourade, civil, handiine decorous—— {lial} 
goon and lay that the reverte of ali the’e is more applicable to his Letter? 
J thould be forry to venture thus far, becau e his fituation in your wo:k en- 
titles him to be confidered as the champion of religion, and he who can 
claim fo high a titie (whatever be his occational er:ors) ilall ever have my 
gratitude and reverence. Had 4e extended the fame principle to Mrs. H. 
More, he wou d better have con‘ulted his own honour, and the interetts of 
that caufs he defends: I am ur, thould he ever be in the company of her 
friends, he would have too much civility and prudence to act to them as he 
has written. Let me remind him, therefove, of a palage where Honeftus 
is uled in a more clatlical fenie, and a sentiment more wo:thy of it 
inculeated :-— 
“« Quod facere turpe eit, dicere 
Ne Jouasiwn pata.” 





‘* Your humble Servant, 
“ HONESTIOR.” 
With mof of the fentiments of this modeft, unafuming, and judicious 
Corielpondent, it ts impollible for us not heartily to concur; and no one 
has condemned, more firongly than ourlelves, the perional inve ‘tive and 
degrading acrimony, which have unhappily marked, in too vm initances, 
this lengthened contover'y. Such weapons we have uniformly rejected, 
and invariab'y deprecated; but where the minds of men are heated b 
controverly, itis in vain to expect the regulated coolnets of philo.ophical 
diicipline. Nog de we think ourlelves warranted, fiom the were abience 
of fuch cochels, to refu'e admifiion to the fentiments of thofe, who have 
been them elves objects of the mot bitter inveéiives, and who have no 
other publication open to receive them We do not, however, imitate the 
partiality which we condemn, but admit even attacks upon our.elves, aye, 
even the attacks of the Rev. Thomas Drewitt of Chedder. As to the in- 
firm fiate of Mrs. More’s health, we are tru'y concerned to have this ac- 
count of it ;—hbut if it really proceed {rom the mortifications which the has 
experienced trom this controverly, a regard to truth compels us to fay, 
what we have faid before, that the has only her‘elfto thank for it. While, 
however, we fympathize in der fuflerings, we cannot be infentible to thofe 
of her opponents ;—we eannot look with indifference, on the mental anxiety 
and bodily iuflerings of Mr and Mrs. Bere, which have been, at ieait, e ual 
to thole of Mrs. More. Our humanity is not limited to a fingle object. 
In our laft notice of this controveriy, in the Anti-Jacobin Review for April, 
we adverted to the extraordinary fact of Mrs. More having reecived the 
facrament from the hands of Mr, fay, paitor of a ditienting congregation at 
Bath, which we fated on the authority of an advertifement in a provin- 
cial paper, and of fome other documents which had been tran{mitted as 
well to us as to the condutiors of the Britifh Critic. We have fince been 
infornied, that Mrs. Martha Moore has written a letter, or letters, in 
which the pofitively affirms this aceufation to be fale. We fincerely with 
it may prove fo. But why does not this lady, or her filter, deny the charge 
in the fame public manner in wh ch it was exhibited? We have heard fo 
much falfehood and calumny, relative to the Blagdon Contioverly; propa- 
gated in feeret whifpers, confidential (ctte.s, and private communications, 
that 
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that we begin to fufpect the truth of every ailertion so made, of every report 
s circulated. It would give us moft heartfelt pleajure to know that Mrs, 
More had never been guilty of fuch an act: but, as we have {lated the fact, 
it behoves us to produce our authority. Our readers will perceive that the 
following documents relate to charges preferred in Mr. Spencer’s Pamphiet, 
which we have not yet been able to review, 
No. 1. (Copy.) “ From the Bristel Paper, Feb, 25, 1802. 

« WHEREAS Mr. Edward Spencer of Wells bas ailerted, in his pam- 

hlet, that the Rev. Mr. Boak, our curate, ‘ had iome of the children in 
this pariih inftructed in — finging;’ and that inftead of the old church 
fingers yi Sternhold and Hopkins, he made the children fing hymns ;° 
and that ‘he alfo gave every Friday afternoon, about four o’clock, in the 

arif church, a difcourfe of peculiar tendency, which he called a leéture ;’ 
and that ‘ the farmers being determined not to brook this, accoidingly 
affembled, and threatening to pull the church about his ears, tnfitted on 
their labourers returning home to their work; and ‘ that fuch was Mr. 
Boak’s fear of the farmers’ indignation, and fuch the confequent timidity 
which opprefied him, that to allay the boifterous ttorm his imprudent zeal 
had occafioned, he very prudently obtained the affifiznce of a clergyman of 
Wells for a fortnight, to perform the duties of his church.’ Now, we, the 
underfigned piincipal inhabitants of the parih of Allerton, do declare the 
above account to be false; for the children were iniiructed in the Church 
Catechism, and in the new version of the Psalms of David, once a fortnight, at 
about feven o’clock in the evening ; and as to all the other above mentioned 
aflertions of Mr. Spencer, we iolemnly declare, that nothing of the kind ever 
took place.’ ‘Witnels our hands, Feb. 12, 1802. 

‘ Jacob Clapp, fub-churchwarden.—W m. Hatite, fub-overfeer. 


Wm. Watts—Jno. Clapp—S. Leonard—Thos. Wilkins—Wm. Gregory: 


—Jer. Banwell—Richard Tucker—Jefle Hatch—Ben. Watts—Jo!. Harle 
—Philip Gane—John Smith. ; 

“ The above lift contains the name of every inhabitant of Allerton, who 
is a proprietor of land in the parith.” 


No.2. “ One other sample of Mrs. Hannan More's Village Politics 
: * Ye vermin wretched 
« As e’er in meatied pork was hatched— 
‘ Ye Tails of Worthip.’ Hupisras. 


« Tif ghaftly convulfions of Mrs. Hannah More’s Party, in the agony of 
diffolution, leave a valuable and imprctiive leiion to thoie who {peculate in 
defigns which are founded in duplicity, and'{upported by trick.—Hunted 
through all the entangled mazes of their labyrinth, and forced into open 
day-light, they now tiand at bay; and defperate in defpendency, fet infa- 
my at defiance, and provoke detetiation by the moti vile calumnies, fap- 
ported by malevolent and wilful faliehoods. Thele unhappy people were, 
perhaps, encouraged to fabricate the Allerton advertifement, trom the ne- 
glect which their iormer contrivances of this kind experienced ; and might 
hence be ded to hope, they might be protected, like their fellow Nethims, 


by their perional and intrinfic infignificancy. But though the Curate of 


Blagdon, who was the object of their malice and hatred, difdained to pol- 
lute the purity of his character by noticing, and thereby honouring, a fet of 
names raked rankling from the {cumof the common cauldron of Puritanie F ag 

ticifm ! 
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ticifm! yet it would be to partake of their infamy by encouraging it, to 
fuifer theie unbluthing perpsttators of low ‘eandal to pals off aumphing in 
their abject baleneis. Nothing more’ will be necelfary tg brand ike party 
with mdelible diigrace, than to reguelt the atiention of the Public to the 
advertifement which appeared in Eoaner and Midd cton’s paper, dated from 
Allerton the 12th of Feb 1802.—This will exhibit a staple speciinen of the 
honourable means and fue manners of thete Sectarists, It wall few, that Mrs, 
Hannah More, in her decl-ntion, does not deem it di'gracefui to her caufe 
to wie flich miverable expedients. It will thew, that her chiefagents in this 
and other fimilar fabrications are capable of the dirtieft fervility, and moft 
defpicable duplicity. It will ihew, that, her people are neither athamed 
nor afraid to {uy or figu whatever may be prelented to them for that putpole, 

« Phe reader is now requeiied to attend to the following document a <giy 
of which was in Mr. Bock's possession, whien he prevailed on his credulous pas 
rithionets to recant (or, as they raftically term it, ‘ to zige back agains’) 
Feb. 12th, 1802, the very fofetntt and ferious complaint, which July 19th, 
1799, thee very same Acsile made to their Reétor againii this fame Rev, John 
Koak, their-curate, for his miconduct, and which formed the balis of my 
itatement >-— 


«Copy of a Petition fron: the parish of Allerton to the Rector. 


| * Allgrton, July 19, 1799. ‘ 
© We, the underfigned, the. charchwarden and principal inhabitants of 
the pariflh of Chapel-Allerton,. ieeling ourlelves much hurt by the alterations 
lately made in the fervice of our chapel. on Sundays, and the endeavours 
that are made fo draw.together acongregeation of people (in our opinion 
not thorougily devoted tothe Ettabithed Church of England) on weck-days, « 
do conceive it our, duty to make the fame known, and our dilapprobation 
thereof, to you the Rector of the faid pacith ot Chapel-Allerton, and fo in- 
treat you.as our advocate of divine fervice, according to the rules preferibed © 
at the Reformation, that you may order the fame to be ftri€tly oblerved at 
the times, and thoie days, which thall be legally appointed and we do 
humbly truft, that you wail ipeedily caule us to be reftored ‘to that accuf- 


tomed mode of worthip, ta which our farefathers traited for falvatibn, utider | 
the mercy of God. ' . ~~ A ; 


tk Clapp, chapolzwarden— Jacob Clapp—Jo‘eply King— James Kiig’ ? 
—-William King—Tho. Wilkins-—Samuel Leonatrd—Philip Gitte Jarhet , 
Whiting, Matthew Kiyg.’ . S rece Ms 








;' ww intr ¢ TA sty al 
« Thus it appeors thet five of these very people who, in 1799, during, Mr. 
Boak's' minishS, petitioned their Rectorto rectify the ‘ alterations ately maile 
inour chapel on Stays, and to prevent ¢ the drawing togrther of people (ia pur,» i 
chinion wot thorvieghiy devoted to the Established Church of England) on week-day8—% : 
thefe very people who rhen praved and humbly trusted, their Rector would speedily ig 
caufe to be refinved to them © their accustomed mode of warship, in.whiche then. 
forpathers’ trustel'for salvation, under the mercy of God?—now, come forwyrd, — 
and by the wtfrinefs ofthe Semprer, the influence of their patronels, andthe. : 
depravity of thet: own corrupt attachment tothe caule of enthutia'm and 
fal ehood, for the hope of reward, or the gratificatian of revenge, these 
wretched people néw come forward and plainly thew the world, what they 
dave do, when they hive reetived their-orders, and what thafe who Wueduch: 
orters would doy af titir power Wi comatenlurate with their inclination ! ' 
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“« The Reftor of Allerton, with all ,that humanity which marks his cha- 
racter, inftead of difgrac.ng Mr. Boak, by a dilmiilal trom the curacy, 
fhewed him the written complaint which his parithioners had. made againtt 
him; rofrroved him and ordered him to desist fiom those practices which had given so 
much disgust. The Rev. Mr. Foriier, of Wells, (the yilttor) likewile, ina 
very pathetic manner, in the prefence of the Rev. Meilrs. Hunt, Eyre, and 
Willaims, Mr. Andvews, Mr. Wollen, and many other highly retpectable 
characters, at the vifitation, admonithed him, and o:de:ed the tervice of the 
chapel to be pe:form®d according to the canons of the Church of ingland : 
yet Bas this iawe maa, wilh an eflrontery {carcely to be equalled, publicly de- 
clared; + tlie Loth page of someting waich ho has regurgitated, that ¢ he was 
never Mbroved for this or any thing.’ How lamentable ts it to ob.eeve the de- 
pravity’ OF human nature, when the mind is poioned by those puritanic 
priactples which neither reipect the laws of God, er the perions of mens 
Llow fuch an adeveration could be made by a clergyman, how it is poilible 
he thould pertrit in notorious and wilful mi repretentation, may puzgle the 
conference of any catuilt bata non-descrijt to accountior, All 1 know is de 
has done it, and by doing it, bas digraced and degraded his profellien, But, 
for the honour of the church, be it remembered, that tus Mr. Joha Boak 
intruded into the fold ungraced by either of the wntver sities. 

« Nothing more remams to be done on my tide the que@ion, further than 
to inform the Public, that the Rev. Mr. Boak bhimtell tabricated the late Al- 
Jerton advertifement ; that he perfonally to icited the tiynatures of thele ig 
norant and contemptible beings, in the whining cant of his clafs, piteoutly 
praying Chem to protect and preferve him, or he thould have his gown taken 
rom him. ‘fhe whole buiinels now remains with the Dean of Wells, as 
Ordinary of Allerton. If he is not af.aid of the intpeCion, let him invetti- 

ate the affair, and he will perhaps find that the Rector did do his duty, 
and ordered the Evening Lecture on week-days to be diicontinued; and 
moreover, notwithilanding the curate has the temerity atid hardihood to dee 
ny it, he was.reproved by the Rector, and reprimanded by the Vifitor. 

“I quit this difgufting fubject by oblerving, that having done my duty 
in detecting openly, and expofing amply, vice and immorality, amung thoie 
who elleem tkhemfelves, the * Salt of the arth,’ thele nonedescrt/ts, I {hall 
reft {atisied, unlels Mrs, H. More comes forth, and before the world de- 
clares, © That she. dis@wows the Wedmore business, that the utterly denies “ her 
having received the sacrament, or, a8 it is called there, the ordinance from 
Mr. Jay’s hands;” and, moreover, renounces the charge of faying, ” That 
no one act was done, oF step taken, in respect to the educaiion of the infant Prince:s 

Wales, but what was by her privity, counsel and advice.” , 

«From the pofitive pofitions made by me ip my. late publication, 
‘ Truths,’ &cc. it now appears, iit, * That Mrs. ey: More,  notwithb- 
flanding fhe affe@ted to be of the Church of England, communicated with those 
cic dissent from it: 2dly, Notwithitanding Mrs. H. More disclains all con- 
nexion with the methodists, fue feleéts her matters and teachers fiom them; and 
gives the preference to /reachers of that society—when they can be obtained ; 
as in the cafe of Heury Young, of Blagdon, John Harvard, of, Wedmore, 


Re. Be. &e. If more be ‘wanted, I t th's lanple queltion be anfwered 


without equivocation: Was Mrs. H. Moe ever preient in her jeminaries, 
‘when without furprize or reprehention, f.e heard herlelf eylogized at. (hole 
extemporaneous effuffons, mi‘ca'led prayers, in the fylome, and extravae 
gevt cant of her devotees ? 1!” Sdly, That if the sommunicates, with leo» 
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taries, and prefers Methoditis, fhe is a moft unfit perfon to have the ma- 
nagement and direction of the education of the infant Princels of Wales.” 
Meils, Marck +, 1802. “ EDWARD SPENCER. 
(<r «* Other parochial groupes are in re‘erve.” 


No. 3. “© From the Bath Chromicle, March \1th. 


‘© ArTIFICE Exposen. Allerton, March 8th, 1802. 
“ Whereas Mr. Edward Spencer, of Wells, has, wyhout our permitlion, 
publithed a petition figned with our names, reflecting on the conduct of our 
Curate, the Rev. Mr. Boak; in juitice to him and ourfelves, who have 
been bafely calumniated by Mr. Spencer, we do declare, that the tuid Péti- 
tion was not drawn up by the inhabitants of Allerton, but was furnithed by 
a perfon whofe name is for the prefent fuppreffed, who drew it up in to 
artful a manner that it contained charges which were not intended to be 
made by us; this was made kmown to our late Rector; and the Petition wis 
of courte difregarded. The only complaint intended to be made was, that 
the children of the Sunday School were taught to fing, which was dif- 
agreeable to the parith fingers. 
cc weeee® Jacob Clapp—John Clapp—Phi!ip Gane—Samuel Leonard—- 
Thomas Wilkins.” 


No. 4. “© Fyom the Bath Herald, March «3th. 


“ ARTIFICE EXPosED. Allerton, March &th. 

“ A fimilar Advertifement to No. 3, excepting intiead of © dut was 
fur nished by a person whose name for the present is suppressed,’ was inlerted, © as 
Mr. Spencer relates, but it cwas furnished by a friend of Mr. Spencer? 

‘¢ In addition to the Advertifement on the other fide where the aftericks 
are placed, was the following :— We therefore defire, that as Mr. Spencer 
feems determined to goon publifbing FALSEHOOD, that be will henceforth publi/b 
them in bis own name only; and not make difturbances in our parith, by try- 
ing to fet the inhabitants againft the Curate as he has lately done. 

* Jacob Clapp, Churchwarden—John Clapp—Samuel Leonard—Philip 
Gane—Thomas Wilkins.” | 


No. 5. “ Victrainy DETECTED. 


“* Dogs, with their tongues their wounds do heabk; 
«* But men, with other things—as ye fhall feel.” Hupisras. - 


« Whereas an Advertifement appeared in laft week’s Bath Chronicle, 
entifled, ‘ Artifice expofed,’ and another two days afterwards in the Bath 
Herald, under the fame title, but couched in different words, as if drawn 
up by the perfons whofe names were thereunto fub{cribed—viz.—John 
Clapp, Jacob Clapp, Thomas Wilkins, Samuel Leonard, Philip Gane, com- 
prifing no part of the refpectable inhabitants of Chapel-Allerton: 

« | thduld not do juftice to the feelings of men of integrity who heartily 
efpoufe the pureft principles of Chriftianity, if 1 did not declare, from the 
nuthority of the author himfelf, (wrung by the pangs of felf-convidtion, and 
finking under the prefence of the*irrefiftible fuperiority of two dignified 
Clergymen, and a legal charaéter of the firft repute) that the faid Adver- 
tifement is the fole fabrication of John B»—ak, the celebrated Reétor of 
Brockley, to which he (urged by his left-handed friend) ufing his ufual in- 

nuity, procured the few fignatures affixed, and by the dint of cant, and 

e weeping fear of ‘ /ojing bis gown,’ prevailed over ruftic credulity. My 
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receding Advertifement therefore ftands effeCtually good as the only volun- 
tary ad? and deed of the Allerton people, ‘Lhis Paincasof all Arts, except 
collegiate, with /urita ic cunning, withes to pafs his own words for the few 
Cla-ps who figned them, aid this is not the only fymptom of his difloyalty, 
that he forgets there were Ki\@; in the parifh: add to this, that his Ad- 
vertifement unfortunately appears m éwo fet form: of words in two provincial 
papers. The plain intercnce then is, that one of them was a forgery, as the 
people figned but one, according to his own teftimony, to the indelible dif- 
grace o’ any man, excepting the memorable ulurper o! Brockley honors, whofe 
characteriftic is vulpine craft. The number of the men of Allerton who 
firmly withflood the Rector of Brockley’s ferpent-like temptations, his large 
pecuniary indemnifications, and (us can be proved) his threatened rigours 
of the law, compofe a numerous and refpectable body, whilit the Aderton 
men fhrink into contempt, and dwindle into fleek tollowers of Hannah 
More and her Prime Minitter.—Thofe who difgracefully ‘ s:gned back’ 
their names, die in the publi: opinion like claps et exploded thunder, and 
like fo many puppets, are danced about, with the craft and fubtlety of the 
Brockley Reétor and his ‘ervile agents, whiltt the rigid purfuers of honeft 
reputation defervedly rank with kines. | 
“ Wells, March 16th, 1802. 


(A) No. 6. « Copy of a Letter from Mr. Rivout, dated Briftol, Dec. 261), 
¢ DAR. S01, io Mr. Spen. er, of Wells. 

« John Harvard has preached at Mr. Weittte,’s room, in Old King- 
fireet, which is known byt e name of Eben-e-zir Chapel. I have the if- 
formation from his own mother. Iam, Sir, your humble Servant, 

« C, Rivovt.” 

(B) No.7. Copy from Edward Shepherd, D.D. Chatham-row, Bath, to 

* Sir, Mr, Spencer. 

“ Jn compliance with your requeft, | inform you that Mr. Jay told me, 
that Mrs. Hannah More ufed confantly to attend his mi iftry, and received 
the Sacrament in bis Meeting-houfe, in Argyle-flreet. Path, or, as Ditlenters 
term it, the Ordinance, thereby proving berielf in fu// Commurion with Dit- 
fenter$. How fhe came to leave his “iniftry and frequent Laura Chapel | 
cannot inform you; that is beft known to herfelf. dir. Jay fays he fre- 
quent ydined with her. Lam, cir, your's, &c. &e. 

“+ Jan.18 hb, 1902. “ Epw. SurPParp,” 

“’ Compared with the original and found to be correct.--J. Turner.” 

We thall now iniert part of a letter, tent by Mr. Spencer to the condue- 
tors of the Britith Critic, wish the foregoing documents, which fhews who 
the writers of the lati letters to Mr. S, are, and moreover throws fome light 
on the circumttances to which they allude. We have taken the liberty to 
alter one or two harth exvrellions. 

No 8, 

« Tn your review of the laf month, you fay, “ if it be proved tous that 
Mrs. More is a methodist we defend her no longer ;” in rep'y thereto I muft again 
refer you to my adyertiement, entitled ‘One other fample of Mrs. H,. 
More's Village Politics,’ and likewite to my pamphlet: however, to affii? 
your de¢‘fion, I now fend you the anuexcd documents, A and B, attefted 

y the Rev. Mr. 4rchdeacon Turner, one of his Majefty’s juftices.for this 
county, and canoe of Wells. — Mr. Ridout’s letter (A) proves Harvard, the 
Wedmore fchoclinafter, to be a methodilt witha vengeance. Mr. Ridout 
is a linen merciant of high refpectability in the city of Briftol. Dr. Shep- 
pard’s letter proves Mrs. More to be in full communion with that fect.— 

Dr 


“« Eow. Spencer.” 
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Dr. Sheppard lives in Bath, and formerly preached in Lady Huntinigdon’s 
chapel! : having fome little acquaintance with him, I defired him to call on 
Mr. Jay, to afcertain the fact, and-in reply received the letter (B).—Dr, 
Sheppard has fince informed me that Jr. Jay told him he had heard Mrs. Move 
Frequently say, ‘ she could find no le 30 ft as the methodists to conduct her school:.’ 
Mr. Boak likewife told Mrs. Shortman of Wedmore, ‘ that Urs. More could 
ford no jeoftle so fit to manage her schools as methodises ;’ and Mr. Boak’s own daug. 
ger, at this moment, goes to a boarding {chgol in Bridgewater; kept by Mrs: 
Taylor, a methodift. Mrs. Taylor’s relations, who live in Wells, have in- 
formed me of the fact. | , 

Thete potent and irrefragable proofs of the fectarifm of Mrs. More and 
her intiruments, will, I hope, impre!s jou with that conviction which you 
waited for, to draw your conclutiions; and I trait, that with every true 
friend of our ecclefiaiical government, you will perceive, with your gene- 
ral contiftency and attachment to the church, that you can ‘ no longer de- 
fend’ a charatier, whole principies have led her one Sunday to the $acra- 
ment of the established clergyman; aud the following, to the Ox pinance 
of a Layman ;-~a practice which fhe has been in the habit of following 
for the long courfe of 15 years, though during that period (the whole of 
which fhe has proved herlelfa Calviniit) the has had the art to dazzle the 
optics of thofe who fill the highelt civil and religious ftations, and even to 
draw from their pockets the means of carrying her views into effect —— 
Should any doubt fill remain on your minds, | hope on a future ocealion 
to difpel them. In the mean time | am, 

“ Very refpectiully and obediently, your’s, &c. 
“ Wells, May 20, 18@2- * EDWARD SPENCER, 

“N.B. The methodift author of Candid Obfervations denies that Har- 
ward, the Wedmore fchoolmatier, ever preached at Wefiley’s chapel in 
Briftol: to rebut the vile falihood read Mr. Ridout’s letter. 

“ Mem. Since my advertifements have appeared in the papers, I have 
been informed by the Rev. Mr. Hunt (then rector of Allerton) that not- 
withftanding Mr. Boak has had the temerity to make thefe poor men tign 
backwards or forwards as he finds mott convenient, John Clapp himielf 
(chapel warden in 99) wrote the original petition, of which I have given a 
copy in my advertiiement, entitled ‘ One other Sample of Mrs. H. More’s 
Village Politics ;’ and which petition is vow in Mr, Hunt's cuttody. 

“ Wells, May, 1802. Epwakb Srgycer. 

“* Some ot the people are day labourers.” 


We thall leave our readers to draw their awn conclufions from all thefe 
facts and documents. Our only with is to e‘ablith truth, and to correct 
error.—Our reipect for Mrs. More led us deeply to lament the origin of 
this controverly; our attachment to the church smduced us {trongly to de- 
plore the oceafion of it; and our anxiety to prevent {chilm cae os ear 
nelily to deprecate its continuance, Our withes, our views, and our ob- 
jects are fill the fame;—but we have a duty fo ditcharge to the public, 
which mult ever rife iuperior to all private feelinys, and from the ftrict 
awe of which we have meither the right, 1.or the difpofition, to 
fhrink. 
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*.* Our Correfpondents who enquice after ou: ‘“ Summary of Politics” 
are informed, that it has only been susended, for particular reafons, and 
wil! {peedily be reiumed. 

Ail ou: other Correfpondents will find their communications in the Ap- 
pendix to Vol. XI., publifhed at the fame time with the prefent number. 








